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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1953 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1953  there  was  little  change 
in  the  well-established  trends  in  economic  policies  and 
developments  in  eastern  Europe.  The  second  quarter 
was  marked  by  striking  changes  in  policy,  of  which  a 
preliminary  account  is  given  in  this  article.  In  eastern 
Germany,  where  the  consumption  crisis  was  becoming 
sharper  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year,  these 
changes  amounted  to  a  new  economic  policy,  reversing 
the  trends  towards  the  extinction  of  private  ownership, 
particularly  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  towards 
the  concentration  of  national  resources  on  investment 
and  heavy  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 
In  Hungary,  although  there  was  no  manifest  consump¬ 
tion  crisis,  the  changes  were  in  a  similar  direction. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  by  contrast,  there  was  a  large- 
scale  monetary  and  price-wage  reform,  whose  effect 
was  not  merely  to  decrease  inflationary  pressure,  but 
also,  by  increasing  the  inequality  of  incomes,  to  call 
in  the  market  mechanism  to  provide  incentives  towards 
higher  output  and  employment.  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
by  now  almost  traditional  reductions  in  retail  prices 
were  on  a  significantly  larger  scale  than  in  either  of 
the  two  preceding  years. 


In  western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
few  notable  changes  in  either  trends  or  policies.  The 
tendency,  already  clearly  apparent  in  the  second  half 
of  1952,  for  capital-goods  industries  to  weaken  while 
consumer-goods  industries  recovered  from  the  slump 
of  1951/52  continued  in  the  first  quarter.  The  general 
weakening  of  demand  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
call  forth  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  first  explicit 
softening  in  fiscal  policy  for  a  number  of  years, 
although  the  concessions  made  were  admittedly 
modest  and  cautious. 

In  the  field  of  trade  and  payments,  the  most  notable 
development  was  the  virtual  extinction,  without  taking 
account  of  United  States  aid,  of  Europe’s  dollar  deficit 
on  current  account.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose 
by  about  $450  million,  largely  because  of  a  surplus 
with  the  United  States.  The  recovery  in  intra- 
European  trade  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
second  half  of  1952  was  maintained,  although  with 
some  seasonal  decline,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 


1.  Developments  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Eastern  European  Heavy  Industry 

The  economic  plans  and  budgets  of  eastern 
European  countries  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  continued  to  reflect  the  concentration  of  resources 
upon  producer  goods  output,  as  in  previous  years. 
Industrial  production  developed  as  planned  during  the 
first  quarter  (see  table,  page  4),  and  except  in  eastern 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  aggregate  targets  were 
attained,  despite  shortfalls  in  some  branches  of 
heavy  industry.^  In  Czechoslovakia,  plans  were 
substantially  under-fulfilled  in  heavy  engineering, 

1  Partly  caused  by  the  usual  delays  in  drafting  production 
programmes  and  by  seasonal  difficulties,  both  accentuated  by 
the  persistently  low  level  of  stocks,  but  also  due  to  chronic 
hcecks  to  expansion,  such  as  material  shortages  and  capacity 
bottle-necks. 


coal,*  electricity  and  building  materials  output,  with 
subsequent  repercussions  on  investment  activity.  The 
serious  under-fulfilment  of  the  investment  targets  in 
eastern  Germany  last  year  *  retarded  heavy  industry, 
particularly  engineering,  and  consumer  goods  output 
fell  as  a  consequence  of  raw  material  and  foodstuff 
shortages.  The  decline  in  output  was  officially  reported 
as  10  per  cent,  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter, 
but  for  lack  of  data  it  cannot  be  said  whether  this  is 
greater  than  usual. 


^  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal,  the  Czechoslovak  authorities 
during  May  cancelled  numerous  passenger  train  services  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  assure  the  circulation  of  freight  trains. 

®  The  planned  extensions  of  capacity  during  1952  were,  for 
example,  reached  to  only  19  per  cent  in  rolled  steel,  46  per  cent 
in  electric  power  and  three-quarters  in  crude  steel  and  cement. 
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Value  of  Gross  Industrial  Output «  in  1953 
(Corresponding  period  of  1952=100) 


First  quarter 


Actual 

Plan 

Plan  for  year  b 

Albania . 

113 

117 

145 

Bulgaria . 

115 

113 

116 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  . 

110 

112 

118 

Eastern  Germany  .  .  .  . 

113 

117 

113 

Hungary . 

108 

108 

116 

Poland . 

115 

111 

113 

Rumania . 

123 

122 

124 

Total  c.  . 

113 

114 

115 

Sources :  Plan  texts  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 
a  For  coverage,  see  Table  12,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  S,  No.  1. 
b  These  targets,  at  least  for  eastern  Germany  and  Hungary,  are  under  revision 
to  give  greater  priority  to  consumer  goods. 
c  The  weights  are  those  shown  in  Appendix  Table  I,  with  the  allocation  of  a 
weight  of  one-half  to  Albania.  An  index  of  production  in  1951  and  1952  in 
the  above  countries  (excluding  eastern  Germany)  quoted  in  News,  Moscow, 
No.  7,  1953,  page  8,  differs  only  insignificantly  from  the  aggregate  index 
given  in  Table  I. 


A  comparison  of  these  originally  planned  increases 
in  industrial  output  with  the  annual  budgets  shows 
a  tendency  for  the  increase  in  public  expenditure  to 
be  larger  than  the  planned  expansion  of  the  national 
product,^  a  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector,  or  inflation,  or  both. 

Consumer  Demand  and  Supply  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  insufficiency  of  consumer  goods  supplies— 
particularly  of  foodstuffs— coupled  with  a  continued 
expansion  of  money  demand,  developed  in  eastern 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  during  the  first  quarter 
and  after  to  the  point  where,  by  June,  the  authorities 
were  forced  to  radical  measures.  The  eastern  German 
Government  at  first  tried  to  enforce  an  adjustment  by 
a  reduction  of  real  incomes.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
June  a  “  New  Economic  Policy  ”  had  to  be  designed 
which  called  in  private  initiative  to  provide  additional 
supplies  to  the  consumer.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  combined  a  drastic  monetary 
reform  with  a  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of 
income.  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  seasonal  shortages 
of  foodstuffs  overlaid  a  certain  general  insufficiency  of 
consumer  supplies,  but  inflationary  pressure  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  check.^  In  Poland,  the  January  wage 
and  price  reform,  appears  to  have  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  position  of  reasonable  stability.  In 


t  There  are  insufficient  data,  both  on  1952  actual  expenditure 
and  on  the  planned  level  of  the  non-industrial  sector,  to  do  more 
than  note  that  this  tendency  appears  to  be  the  case  for  all  save 
the  Balkan  economies  :  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  the 
expansion  of  output  was  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
government  spending. 

*  With  effect  from  1 1  July,  bread  and  flour  were  taken  off 
the  ration  and  rations  of  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar  and  oils  were 
increased. 


Hungary,  the  equilibrium  attained  by  a  similar  re¬ 
form  a  year  earlier  was  generally  maintained,  despite 
a  seriously  bad  harvest,  but  at  the  beginning  of  July 
industrial  plans  and  agricultural  policies  were  adapted 
towards  greater  consumer  goods  production. 

Eastern  Germany.— The  eastern  German  consumption 
crisis  of  the  latter  part  of  1952  sharpened  during  the 
first  half  of  1953,®  and  there  was  a  further  widening 
of  the  gap  between  the  wage  bill  and  consumer  sup¬ 
plies.*  Retail  supplies  of  foodstuffs  were  inadequate  : 
less  sugar,  butter,  fish  and  fish  products  was  available 
than  in  the  same  quarter  of  last  year,  and  less  milk, 
margarine  and  vegetable  oil  was  supplied  than  planned 
—as  was  the  case  with  most  other  consumer  goods.® 
Supplies  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  retail  trade 
network  were  about  one-fifth  below  plan.  Further 
releases  from  reserves  of  food  and  manufactured  con¬ 
sumer  goods  were  suspended  after  January  and  imports 
were  insufficient  to  fill  the  gap.®  Meanwhile,  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  overspent  their  wage  allowances 
partly  because  they  were  obliged  by  the  regulations 
on  piece  rates  of  May  1952  to  maintain  money 
earnings  even  after  a  revision  of  wage  norms. 

The  Government  at  first  tried  the  approach,  now  the 
classic  eastern  European  counter  to  inflationary 
pressure,  of  cutting  piece  rates  and  raising  prices. 
With  the  proclaimed  object  of  increasing  productivity, 
an  all-round  reduction  of  piece  rates  by  10  per  cent  was 
ordered  in  May,  the  norms  so  fixed  being  frozen 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
extend  the  piece-rate  system  so  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
wages  would  be  based  on  detailed  technical  norms  by 
January  1954.  Higher  prices  for  sugar,  bakery  goods 
and  meat  were  introduced;  railway  fares  were  raised; 
textiles  were  taken  off  the  ration  and  sold  at  higher 
prices  ;  ’  and  a  section  of  the  population  was  deprived 
of  entitlement  to  food  rations  and  thus  required  to 
make  all  its  purchases  on  the  free  market,  where  prices 
were  some  three  times  those  of  rationed  goods. 

This  policy  was  dramatically  reversed  in  June. 
Admitting  that  a  series  of  mistakes  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  the  Government  cancelled  the  price  increases 


®  For  a  description  of  the  early  stages  in  this  crisis,  see  Econo¬ 
mic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  page  23. 

‘This  gap  was  officially  estimated  at  4  billion  D.M.— i.e., 
30  per  cent  of  the  Wage  Fund. 

®  Deficiencies  on  planned  retail  supplies  were  63  per  cent  for 
woollen  fabrics,  31  per  cent  for  cotton  fabrics,  28  per  cent  for 
rayon  and  22  per  cent  for  rubber  boots,  etc. 

*  Foreign  trade  turnover  in  the  first  quarter  was  only  12  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  compared  with  a  planned  increase 
of  one-third  in  the  year. 

’  An  estimated  index  of  textile  prices  (1938=100)  shows  the 
new  prices  to  be  360  compared  with  previous  levels  of  240  for 
ration  sales  and  400  for  free  sales. 


(except  for  textiles),  made  concessions  on  railway 
fares  and  stated  that  ration  cards  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  deprived  groups  from  1  July.  Subsequently, 
under  public  pressure,  the  cuts  in  piece  rates  were 
revoked,^  and  later,  pensions  were  raised.®  To 
ensure  adequate  supplies  to  meet  this  extra  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  State  stocks  were  released  in  July.  The 
annual  plan,  hitherto  heavily  biased  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
ducer  goods,®  is  to  be  revised  so  as  to  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  consumer  goods  and  services;*  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  by  private  business  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  credits  and  the  repeal  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes;  and  agricultural  output  is  to  be 
assisted  by  offering  reintegration  and  financial  aid  to 
farmers  who  have  quit  their  lands  to  move  to  western 
Germany  and  by  tax  and  procurement  concessions 
to  private  farmers. 

Hungary.— The  changes  in  policy  in  favour  of  the 
consumer  were  not  confined  to  eastern  Germany. 
Hungary  had,  in  1951,  revised  its  long-term  plans 
towards  an  increase  in  heavy  industries,  drafted  a  plan 
and  budget  for  1953  consistent  with  this  change  in 
emphasis,  and  in  May  of  this  year  published  1959  plan 
targets  for  a  second  five-year  plan  which  maintained 
the  drive  towards  the  expansion  in  the  heavy  sectors.® 
But,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  a  new  Government 
revised  this  policy  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  rationing  system  was  operating 
satisfactorily  and  there  was  no  open  consumption 
crisis.®  The  new  policy  declaration  announced  a 

1  However,  the  Government  continued  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  for  increasing  wage  norms,  and  asked  for  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  the  workers  to  this  end. 

*  At  the  same  time,  concessions  were  made  on  sick  leave, 
hitherto  deducted  from  the  annual  paid  holiday. 

*  Herr  Ulbricht,  Vice-Premier  and  Secretary-General  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party,  stated  that  after  the  summer  of  1952 
“a  number  of  plan  targets  intended  for  1954  and  1955  were 
brought  forward  to  1953,  and  targets  not  given  at  all  in  the 
Five-year  Plan  were  inserted.  These  changes  in  the  Plan  were 
conducive  to  setbacks  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods  and 
prevented  any  further  increase  in  living  standards.” 

*  For  example,  electricity  cuts  for  domestic  use  are  to  be 
eliminated  by  decreasing  industrial  peak  loads  and  more  houses 
are  to  be  built  than  originally  planned  (housing  investment 
credits  were  increased  by  50  per  cent  for  the  year). 

^  According  to  the  Electoral  Manifesto  of  12  April  1953,  the 
levels  already  reached  (equivalent  to  the  production  originally 
plamied  for  1954)  and  1959  targets  were  respectively  : 


1952  1959 

Steel  (million  tons) .  1.5  3.5—  4.0 

Coal  (million  tons) .  18.0  40.0  —50.0 

Electricity  (billion  kWh)  .  ...  4.2  10.0—12.0 


•  Last  year’s  Hungarian  harvest— the  worst  for  decades— 
was  some  300,000  tons  of  bread  grain,  one  million  tons  of 
coarse  grain  and  over  one  million  tons  of  potatoes  lower  than 
in  1951.  Intensive  State  procurement  of  grain  and  substantially 
higher  potato  prices  for  free  potato  sales  by  farmers  maintained 
urban  supplies,  at  some  cost  to  rural  consumption,  but  livestock 
was  fed  only  with  great  difficulty. 


revision  of  industrial  production  plans  in  favour  of 
light  industries,  an  increase  in  the  house-building  pro¬ 
gramme,’  higher  investment  in  agriculture,  and  State 
support  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  private  farmers. 
Some  expansion  in  the  private  distributive  trades  is 
to  take  place,  and  peasants  are  to  be  allowed  to 
re-purchase  farm  lands  sold  to  the  State  and  to  with¬ 
draw  in  certain  cases  from  co-operatives.  Price 
reductions  had  just  previously  been  announced  for 
textiles  and  footwear,  and  a  10-per-cent  wage  increase 
granted  to  miners.®  Simultaneously,  a  change  in 
foreign  trade  policy  was  foreshadowed,  implying  a 
greater  emphasis  on  trade  both  with  western  and  with 
other  eastern  European  countries.  Revisions  in 
foreign  trade  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  are  thus 
likely  to  be  necessary,  all  the  more  so  since  the  long¬ 
term  production  plans  which  are  to  be  changed  are 
closely  linked  with  the  long-term  trade  agreements 
concluded  with  that  country. 

Czechoslovakia.— The,  Czechoslovak  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  decided  to  cut  out  the  canker  of 
surplus  purchasing  power  with  the  severest  monetary 
reform  yet  carried  out  in  a  people’s  democracy.®  Since 
the  biggest  element  in  the  inflationary  pressure  was  the 
backlog  of  unspent  income  cash  balances  were 
exchangeable  at  a  rate  only  one-tenth  of  that  applied 
to  prices  and  wages.  This  rate,  which  was  applied  to 
all  holders— except  for  small  amounts,**  exchangeable 
by  privileged  groups  (in  fact  restricted  to  urban 
workers  in  “  productive  ”  occupations)— compares 
with  the  rates  of  one-third,  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
of  those  for  prices  and  wages  applied  in  the  similar 
reforms  effected  earlier  in  Poland  (1950),  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  (1952).  Personal  accounts  in  the  State 
savings  bank  and  in  the  National  Bank  were  somewhat 
more  leniently  treated,*®  a  few  depositors  (factory 
savings  groups  and  students)  retaining  their  deposits 
intact,  and  others  enjoying  a  sliding  scale  under  which 
the  first  5,000  old  K6s— a  month’s  salary  on  the 
average— were  exchanged  without  loss.  Government 
bonds  were  wholly  annulled,  as  were  accounts  blocked 
in  the  1945  reform. 

The  price  and  wage  reform  carried  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  monetary  reform  implied  a  redistribu- 

»  From  23,000  for  1953  to  40,000  for  1954, 

*  Overtime  and  Sunday  work  are  also  to  be  reduced. 

•  The  State  Decree  on  Monetary  Reform  and  Abolition  of 
Rationing  was  issued  on  30  May  1953  and  came  into  effect  on 
1  June. 

Unlike  every  other  eastern  European  country,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  had  no  monetary  reform  since  1945. 

The  equivalent  of  6  per  cent  of  an  average  monthly  wage. 

Although  only  in  Rumania  were  the  terms  of  exchange  for 
savings  less  favourable  than  in  Czechoslovakia. 


tion  of  incomes  to  increase  incentives  to  higher 
output,  and,  at  least  initially,  a  reduction  in  real 
incomes  for  the  lowest  paid  workers.  Rationing  was 
abolished^  and,  by  increases  in  the  prices  of  goods 
previously  supplied  on  the  ration  and  decreases  in 
prices  on  the  free  market,  a  uniform  price  level  was 
established.  The  price  level  of  the  former  commodities 
(foodstuffs,  manufactures  and  rent)  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  free-market  price-level  has  been  reduced  by 
about  one-third.®  Details  of  the  changes  in  prices  of 
different  groups  of  commodities  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
In  wages,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  flat-rate 
increase  of  0.34  K5s  per  hour,  equivalent  to  7  per  cent 
on  the  average  wage,®  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
family  allowances. 

1  Fuel  was  an  exception.  Moreover,  a  week  after 'the  abolition 
of  rationing,  maximum  quantities  for  single  purchases  were 
fixed  for  many  goods. 

*  The  price  data  for  individual  commodities  given  in  Table  A 
of  the  Statistical  Note  to  this  article  show  wide  variations  in 
the  adjustments  made  even  for  quite  similar  commodities.  This 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
eastern  European  governments  are  prepared  to  make  use  of  the 
price  mechanism. 

®  With  higher  increases  for  special  categories;  miners  working 
underground,  0.70  Kcs  per  hour;  other  miners,  0.50  Kcs; 
metallurgical  workers,  0.60  Kcs. 


Table  1 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Based  on  pre-war  weights 


1952  June  1953 


1937- 

=  100 

1952 
=  100 

(1)  Food . 

908 

978 

108 

(a)  ration . 

372 

849 

228 

(b)  free . 

2  020 

1  246 

62 

(2)  Clothing . 

809 

877 

108 

(a)  ration . 

696 

882 

127 

(6)  free . 

1  210 

855 

71 

(3)  Rent . 

137 

1  254 

135 

(4)  Heat  and  light . 

(5)  Miscellaneous  goods  and 

307 

services . 

745 

641 

86 

(1)  —  (5)  All  items . 

702 

737 

105 

of  which  :  (o)  ration . 

349 

638 

183 

(b)  free . 

1  306 

907 

69 

Sources :  The  index  numbers  are  based  on  Uie  cost-of-living  calculation 
given  in  Table  A  of  the  Statistical  Note. 

Note.  —  The  division  between  the  rationed  and  the  free  purchases  is 
based  on  the  regulations  valid  in  19S2.  There  was  in  fact  no  rationing  in 
1937,  or  June  1953,  but  the  indices  have  been  calculated  in  order  to  make 
comparisons  possible. 

The  aggregate  for  rationed  items  comprises  rationed  food,  rationed 
clothing  and  rent  (including  heat  and  light). 


Table  2 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PRICE 
AND  WAGE  REFORM  ON  WORKING-CLASS 
FAMILY  EXPENDITURE  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  INCOME 


Percentages  and  index  numbers 


Weekly 

family 

Expenditure 
on  the 
ration 

Money 

income 

Cost  of 
living 

Real 

family 

income 

income 

1952 

June  1953 

K6s 

Per  cent 
of  all 

expenditure 

1952  =  100 

121  ..  . 

100 

146 

183 

80 

182  ..  . 

77 

131 

157 

83 

242".  .  . 

58 

123 

136 

90 

363  ..  . 

39 

118 

113 

104 

484  ..  . 

29 

115 

102 

113 

726  ..  . 

19 

112 

91 

123 

968  ..  . 

15 

111 

86 

129 

Sources:  For  the  calculation  of  the  change  in  money  wages  (including 
family  allowance),  see  Rudi  Prdvo,  31  May  1953,  and  Prague  News  Letter, 
20  June  1953. 

The  derivation  of  the  cost-of-living  index  is  explained  in  the  Statistical 
Note  at  the  end  of  this  article.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  proportion 
of  expenditure  on  rations  to  total  expenditure,  a  five-member  family  has  been 
assumed. 

a  The  average  wage  for  all  industrial  workers  was  K£s.  242  per  week. 


The  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  distribution  of 
income  are  substantial.  For  those  previously  entitled 
to  rations,  basic  purchases  of  food,  clothing  and  rent 
will  henceforth  absorb  a  considerably  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  income.  The  fall  in  free-market  prices,  however, 
increases  the  purchasing  power  of  the  remaining 
income.  The  new  uniform  price  level  in  fact  hits  most 
hardly  at  the  lower  income  levels  and  greatly  favours 
the  more  highly  paid  workers.  As  is  shown  by  Table  2 
these  regressive  effects  are  only  partially  corrected 
by  the  flat-rate  increase  in  basic  money  wages  and  in 
family  allowances.  Those  who  have  previously  had  to 
make  all  their  purchases  on  the  free  market  will  gain 
and  thus  secure  some  compensation  for  their  capital 
losses.  Farmers  will  benefit  from  the  fall  in  prices  of 
consumer  goods  on  the  free  market,  on  which  they 
were  heavily  dependent.  Conversely,  they  will  lose 
from  the  fall  in  price  of  the  foodstuffs  which  they  were 
previously  selling  in  the  free  market.  But  the  quantity 
of  these  was  rather  small.  The  change  in  their  real 
incomes  mainly  depends  on  the  course  of  procurement 
prices.  It  is  not  known  what,  if  any,  changes  have 
been  made  in  these.  If,  however,  they  follow  the  retail 


prices  of  food,  farm  incomes  are  likely  to  be  at  least 
maintained  in  real  terms.^  Farmers  will,  however, 
have  suffered  particularly  large  capital  losses  in  the 
monetary  reform. 

These  changes  may  be  expected  to  have  the  usual 
incentive  effects,  and  are  undoubtedly  so  intended. 
There  is  an  incentive  for  more  women  to  enter  employ¬ 
ment— a  movement  which  the  Government  has  long 
been  seeking  to  stimulate.  There  is  an  incentive  for 
the  worker  to  increase  his  qualifications.  Most 
important  is  the  incentive  to  the  worker  to  fulfil  or 
over-fulfil  his  wage  norms.  The  confiscation  of  savings 
should  greatly  increase  these  incentive  effects. 

The  recently  published  data,  on  which  the  preceding 
calculations  have  been  based,  also  make  possible  some 
illuminating  comparisons  of  prices  and  wages  both 
between  countries  and  through  time.  In  comparison 
with  western  European  countries  the  new  price  level  is 
high.  In  terms  of  wage-units  the  new  prices  vary 
between  twice  and  eight  times  those  of  Switzerland, 
according  to  commodity.*  They  are,  however,  more 
closely  in  line  with  those  of  the  other  eastern  European 
countries.  The  new  price  level  for  foodstuffs  is,  like 
the  Hungarian,  between  the  higher  Polish  and  Bul¬ 
garian  and  the  lower  Rumanian  prices.  Czechoslovak 
clothing  prices  are,  however,  the  lowest  in  eastern 
Europe  and,  in  general,  clothing  prices  seem  to  follow 
the  scale  of  industry,  being  highest  in  less  developed 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  There  are,  however,  wide 
inter-country  variations  for  individual  commodities.® 

The  data  suggest  that  average  real  wages  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  are  roughly  at  the  pre-war  level,  and  the 
comparison  may  be  more  favourable  for  family 
incomes  because  of  the  disappearance  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  greater  employment  of  women.  There 
have  however  been  substantial  changes  in  the  structure 
of  consumer  prices  over  the  same  period.  Food  prices 
are  about  ten  times  higher  than  before  the  war,  and 
clothing  prices  roughly  nine  times;  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services,  however,  are  only  six  times 
higher,  and  rent,  heat  and  light  only  about  two  and 


1  The  average  reductions  in  free  market  prices  are  reported  to 
be  31  per  cent  for  foodstuffs,  37  per  cent  for  clothing  and  7  per 
cent  for  other  manufactures. 

*  The  prices  of  meat,  fish,  butter,  beer  and  textiles,  measured  in 
wage  units,  are  about  double  those  of  Switzerland;  those  of 
bread,  eggs  and  footwear  about  three  times,  and  those  of  some 
other  goods  such  as  lard  and  sugar  as  much  as  eight  or  nine 
times  Swiss  prices.  It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that  items 
such  as  rent  and  medical  services  form  a  smaller  part  of  a  family 
budget  in  Czechoslovakia  than  in  western  European  coimtries. 

®  Bread,  sugar  and  salt  are  everywhere  similarly  priced  but 
prices  for  shoes  and  beer  are  lowest  in  Czechoslovalda,  for  meat, 
wine  and  petrol  in  Rumania,  for  eggs  and  tobacco  in  Bulgaria 
and  for  milk  in  Poland  and  Rumania. 


Consumption  in  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  wide  range  of  retail  prices  were 
decreased  with  effect  from  1  April.  Virtually  all 
foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  in  general  demand 
were  affected.  The  reductions  varied,  for  example, 
from  one  of  50  per  cent  for  vegetables  (partly,  of 
course,  a  seasonal  decline)  and  of  20  per  cent  for 
refrigerators  and  fountain  pens,  to  one  of  5  per  cent  for 
woollens  and  wrist  watches.  Although  officially 
published  data  on  retail  turnover  are  lacking,  it  would 
seem  that  the  reductions  are  not  as  large  as  those  made 
in  1950,  but  are  substantially  bigger  than  those  of  1951 
and  1952,  which  covered  only  foodstuffs.* 

Moreover,  the  target  for  the  State  loan  ®  was  fixed 
at  half  that  for  1951  and  1952,  and  at  15  billion  roubles 
was  in  fact  lower  than  in  any  post-war  year.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  loan  is  semi-compulsory;  and  the  average 
suggested  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  this  year* 
is  half  last  year’s  impost,  a  reduction  equivalent 
to  4  to  5  per  cent  of  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Loan  service  and  repayments  of  earlier  loans 
(35  per  cent  is  redeemed  before  maturity)  are 
moreover  increasing  in  amount  each  year,  although 
the  rate  of  interest  has  now  been  lowered  from  4  to  3 
per  cent.  Until  the  budget  is  published/  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  assess  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  public 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  is  officially  stated  that 
the  fall  in  receipts  from  turnover  tax  and  from  the 
loan  will  be  compensated  by  increased  availabilities 
from  the  profits  of  State  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  an 
approximate  calculation  shows  that  consumers  will 
have,  as  a  result,  some  15  per  cent  more  purchasing 
power  available  ®  this  year  than  last  year.  The  average 
annual  increase  in  consumer  goods  output  foreseen 
for  1951-55  is,  however,  only  11  per  cent,  though  over 
the  first  two  years  the  increase  has  averaged  nearly 
13  per  cent.  Assuming  no  adjustments  to  counter  the 
release  of  purchasing  power,  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  that  the  Soviet  authorities  have  seen  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  revising  production  plans  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer. 

*  A  very  tentative  calculation  of  the  value  of  retail  turnover 
indicates  that,  in  terms  of  prices  ruling  before  each  reduction, 
the  latest  reductions  are  equivalent  to  some  12  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  expected  sales,  compared  with  6  and  8  per  cent  in  1952 
and  1951  respectively,  but  with  21  per  cent  in  1950, 

®The  annual  State  loan,  hitherto  floated  in  May,  was  this 
year  launched  at  the  end  of  June  ;  but  the  period  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  instalments  runs  only  until  April  1954, 

*  Writing  in  Pravda  on  25  June  1953,  the  Minister  stated  that 
subscriptions  greater  than  two  weeks’  earnings  were  forbidden. 
Hitherto,  the  aimual  subscription  has  been  four  weeks’  earnings. 

’  Normally  in  March,  but  in  1950  in  June. 

*This  calculation  excludes  money  expected  to  be  spent  on 
farm  markets,  since  the  consumer  goods  output  with  which 
comparison  is  made  is  sold  exclusively  through  State  and 
co-operative  shops. 
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2.  Internal  Developments  in  Western  Europe 


National  Budgets  for  1953 

In  1952,  the  forecasts  of  2-  or  3-per-cent  increases 
in  gross  national  product^  given  by  those  countries 
which  publish  “  national  budgets  ”  proved  too  opti¬ 
mistic;  in  most  cases  there  were  actual  decreases. 
This  experience  is  reflected  in  the  national  budgets 
for  1953;  where  production  forecasts  are  explicitly 
given,  the  increases  are  very  small  and  there  has  been 
a  further  and  general  retreat  from  quantitative  fore¬ 
casting. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  traditional  arithmetic 
on  the  internal  balance  of  the  economy  is  heavily 
obscured  and  can  be  reconstructed  only  with  some 
uncertainty  from  scattered  clues  in  the  Economic 
Survey  and  the  Chancellor’s  Budget  speech.  In 
France,  the  national  budget  for  the  current  year,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  envisages  only  small  changes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1952.  The  Scandinavian  countries  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  national  budgets,  but,  except  in  Nor¬ 
way,  the  expected  changes  in  production  are  small. 

The  comparative  vagueness  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  assessment  of  economic  prospects  for  the 
current  year  appears  to  spring,  first,  from  real  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  development  of  business  expectations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  demand  and  competi¬ 
tion  in  overseas  markets;  second,  from  the  inherent 
unpredictability  of  the  effects  of  the  weapon  of  mone¬ 
tary  policy;  and  third,  from  a  conflict  between  the 
desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  insure  heavily  against  a 
deterioration  of  the  external  position  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  resume  the  interrupted  tempo  of  economic 
expansion. 

Reasonably  firm  figures  have  been  published 
only  for  central  government  expenditure  and  for 
imports.  Larger  defence  spending  is  expected  to 
raise  the  volume  of  government  current  consumption 
by  some  £125  million,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
1  per  cent  of  gross  national  product.  Imports  are  to 
be  allowed  to  rise  by  some  8  per  cent  in  volume— 
equivalent  to  a  little  under  2  per  cent  of  gross  national 
product.  If  the  terms  of  trade  for  the  whole  year 
were  to  be  on  average  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  invisible  balance  deteriorated  some¬ 
what,  as  is  expected,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
exports  of  some  £100  million,  or  nearly  1  per  cent  of 
gross  national  product,  would  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  balance-of-payments  surplus  secured  in  1952. 


^  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  page  21. 


There  is  no  very  clear  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
the  British  Government  expects  that  exports  will  in 
fact  develop.  But  it  seems  safe  to  assume  from  the 
cautionary  words  in  the  Economic  Survey  that  at  best 
overseas  demand  is  expected  to  be  inadequate  to 
allow  anything  more  favourable  than  maintenance  of 
the  surplus  of  1952,  and  the  actual  course  of  exports 
so  far  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  this  caution.® 

On  this  analysis,  the  rise  in  government  expenditure 
being  wholly  covered  by  an  increase  in  the  net  import 
surplus,  an  expansion  in  domestic  production  would 
be  called  forth  only  by  increases  in  investment  or 
private  consumption  demand.  The  tax  concessions 
given  in  the  budget  reflect  the  need  for  some  positive 
stimulus  if  these  increases  in  demand  were  to  be  forth¬ 
coming.  This  took  the  form  of  the  restoration  of 
initial  allowances  for  capital  expenditure,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Excess  Profits  Levy,  and  reductions  in 
purchase  tax  and  in  the  rate  of  income  tax.  The  fact 
that  the  concessions  were  relatively  modest— initial 
allowances  are  to  be  at  only  half  the  rates  ruling 
before  their  previous  suspension,  and  the  concessions 
on  income  and  purchase  tax  increase  personal  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  only  about  1%  per  cent— reflects  the 
degree  of  caution  imposed  by  continuing  concern  for 
the  foreign  balance  and  by  the  steady  dismantling  of 
controls. 

In  France,  where,  in  contrast  to  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  industrial  production  in  1952  exceeded  the  level 
of  the  previous  yea:  he  national  budget  for  1953 
nevertheless  assumes  a  slight  (less  than  %  per  cent) 
decrease  of  total  production.  This  assumption  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  tha^  of  a  3-per-cent  increase  made, 
only  one  month  before,  in  drawing  up  the  financial 
budget.  Little  or  no  change  is  shown  for  exports  and 
imports,  and  investment  in  industrial  equipment  or  in 
stocks,  particularly  of  raw  materials.  Building  con¬ 
struction  alone  is  expected  to  increase.  But,  against 
this,  private  incomes  after  tax  are  expected  to  decrease 
by  about  2  per  cent,  with  a  slightly  smaller  decline  in 
personal  consumption,  which  is  likely  to  fall  particu¬ 
larly  on  manufactured  goods. 

The  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Government  in 
this  relapse  of  production  directs  attention  to  the  two 
gaps  which  persistently  threaten  the  French  economy 
—the  external  payments  deficit  and  the  government 
deficit.  If  the  external  deficit  is  not  reduced,  its 

*  In  the  first  five  months  of  1953,  the  volume  of  exports  was 
no  greater  than  the  average  for  1952. 
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6nancing  will  become  difficult,  even  with  continued 
American  assistance,  as  E.P.U.  credits  have  now  been 
fully  utilized.  The  public  deficit  is  estimated  to  be  of 
roughly  the  same  size  as  in  1952— about  1,000  billion 
francs.  Failing  new  tax  increases  or  reductions  in 
expenditure,  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
borrow  further  from  the  Bank  of  France.  Given  the 
symbolic  importance  of  government  borrowing  for 
the  inflationary  process  in  France,  there  is,  therefore, 
the  danger  of  a  further  round  of  income  and  price 
inflation,  in  spite  of  the  present  decline  in  production 
and  demand. 

Of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  which  publish 
budgets,  only  Norway  has  forecast  a  significant  (3-per- 
cent)  increase  in  production.  All  three  countries 
envisage  an  increase  in  export  volume,  but  insufficient 
to  offset  fully  the  decline  already  registered  in  export 
prices.  While  import  prices  have  also  declined,  small 
increases  in  import  volumes  are  expected. 

Industrial  Production 

For  the  countries  mentioned  above,  the  changes  in 
industrial  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1952  were,  in 
general,  rather  slight.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
industrial  production  was  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and  regained  the  level  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1951.  In  France,  however,  activity 
remained  at  the  same  level  as  at  the  end  of  1952,  and 
was  thus  5  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
that  year.  Table  3  shows  declines  of  the  same  order 
in  Austria,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Finland  and  Greece. 
Only  in  western  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
did  production  in  the  first  quarter  substantially  exceed 
the  level  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
this  reflects  merely  the  continuance  of  expansion 
during  1952.  Indeed,  in  most  countries,  the  seasonal 
decline  after  the  fourth  quarter  of  1952  was  even 
steeper  than  that  a  year  earlier,  which  resulted  from  the 
fall  in  demand  for  textiles  and  other  consumer  goods. 
There  were,  however,  more  favourable  signs  in  a 
number  of  countries  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 

The  slow  recovery  in  the  consumer  goods  industries 
continued  everywhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 
Their  production  exceeded  that  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1952  considerably  in  western  Germany,  and  slightly 
in  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  capital  goods 
continued  to  decline  or  at  best  stagnate  as  in  the 
second  half  of  1952.  These  divergent  trends  emerge 


^  Except  in  Finland,  where  there  was  a  decline. 


Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Country 

Percentage  changes  from  : 

4th  qtr.  1931 
to 

1st  qtr.  1932 

4tb  qtr.  1932 
to 

1st  qtr.  1933 

1st  qtr.  1932 
to 

1st  qtr.  1933 

Austria . 

-3 

-7 

-7 

Belgium . 

-3 

-6 

-4 

Luxembourg . 

+2 

-5 

-8 

Denmark . 

-3 

-1 

+2 

Finland . 

-3 

-5 

-7 

France  . 

+4 

-2 

-5 

Saar . 

+2 

-2 

-3 

Western  Germany  .  . 

-5 

-8 

+7 

West  Berlin . 

-6 

-5 

+  16 

Greece . 

-4 

-4 

-4 

Ireland . 

-6 

Italy . 

-2 

-2 

+6 

Netherlands . 

-3 

-1 

+9 

Norway . 

+5 

+  1 

0 

Portugal . 

-13 

.  . 

Spain . 

+7 

Sweden . 

-2 

-2 

0 

Turkey . 

-3 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

-1 

+2 

+  1 

Yugoslavia . 

-18 

-13 

+6 

Total  .  .  . 

-1 

-3 

+2 

Source ;  Table  I. 


clearly  from  the  comparison  of  the  textile  and  engineer¬ 
ing  industries  in  Chart  I,  which  shows  the  variations 
since  the  beginning  of  1951  in  the  number  of  man-hours 
worked  in  those  two  branches  in  five  countries. 

Textiles 

The  development  of  production  in  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries  varied  considerably,  both  between  countries  and 
according  to  branches.  The  recovery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  particularly  marked  for  wool  and 
rayon,  and  slower  for  cotton.  The  production  of 
rayon  reached  a  record  level  in  March  1953,  and  wool 
consumption  in  the  same  month  was  50  per  cent 
above  that  of  a  year  before.  Woven  cotton  fabrics,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  exceed  the  average  level  of 
1952.  In  western  Germany,  production  expanded  in 
all  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  In  France,  where 
the  crisis  had  started  later  than  in  other  countries, 
the  decline  in  production  ceased;  but  there  was  no 
recovery,  and  the  cotton  industry  has  reacted  by 
producing  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  indus- 
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Chart  1 

CHANGES  IN  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  ENGINEERING 
AND  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 
OF  SELECTED  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Index  numbers  of  man-hours  worked 
December  1950  =  100  <* 


try  and  firmly  opposing  suggestions  of  a  common 
market  for  textiles  in  Europe.  In  Italy,  rayon  pro¬ 
duction  increased,  but  the  position  of  the  textile 
industry  as  a  whole  remained  difficult  because  of  the 
continued  low  level  of  exports.  In  general,  the 
impetus  of  the  initial  resurgence  of  demand  for 
rebuilding  stocks  appears  now  to  be  weakening,  and 
the  prospect  of  further  expansion  in  production  is 
doubtful. 

Engineering 

The  continued  low  level  of  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  engineering  products  and  the  high  rate 
at  which  backlog  orders  were  worked  off  during  the 
winter  months  are  beginning  to  influence  production 
in  western  Europe’s  engineering  industry.  The  effect 
is  most  marked  in  western  Germany,  where  engineer¬ 
ing  output  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  scarcely  exceeded 
the  level  of  the  early  months  of  1952.  Developments 
have  been  similar  in  France.  In  Belgium,  also,  engineer¬ 
ing  production  appears  to  have  taken  a  decided 
turn  for  the  worse  during  recent  months  ;  this  is  the 
only  western  European  country  which  is  currently 
turning  out  engineering  products  at  a  rate  below  that 
of  1948.  In  Sweden,  the  machinery  and  metal  goods 
industries  are  meeting  increasing  difficulties.  In  most 
other  countries,  except  the  Netherlands  and  Italy, 
engineering  production  was  also  generally  lower 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 

Within  the  engineering  industry,  activity  has 
generally  been  high  in  shipbuilding,  where  output  is 
limited  by  supplies  of  steel  plate  rather  than  by  demand. 
Although  orders  have  developed  less  favourably 
during  recent  months,  the  industry  is  fully  occupied 
in  working  off  accumulated  orders.  Conditions  in  the 
machine-tool  industry  vary  more  from  country  to 
country.  The  United  Kingdom  machine-tool  industry 
produced  little  more  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  than  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1952.  In  France  and  western 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  hours  of  work  are 
reported  to  have  been  reduced  in  several  enterprises. 
In  these  countries  and  particularly  in  Germany,  the 
rate  of  new  orders  is  below  the  level  of  early  1952, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  revival  of  demand  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter.  The  production  of  railroad 
equipment  is  slowing  down  in  most  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  closer  approach  to  a  buyers’  market, 
the  output  of  motor  vehicles  continued  on  a  high 

Notes  to  Chart  I 

Note.  —  For  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  chart  is  based  on 
quarterly  figures,  and  for  the  other  countries  on  monthly  figures,  which, 
for  western  Germany  alone  have  been  converted  to  a  three-months  moving 
average.  For  Sweden  (textile  industry  only)  the  chart  is  based  on  numbers 
employed. 

For  further  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics.” 
o  For  United  Kingdom,  June  1931  ••  100. 
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level  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953.  Italian  produc¬ 
tion  rose  steadily  throughout  the  quarter,  nearing 
the  record  output  of  the  first  quarter  of  1951  and 
exceeding  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  by 
nearly  one-third.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite 
of  the  prolonged  strike  in  the  Austin  plant,  output  of 
passenger  cars  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  was  nearly 
14  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 
But  the  proportion  of  exports  to  total  production  in 
the  last  six  months  has  been  only  about  one-half, 
compared  with  more  than  four-fifths  in  the  same 
period  one  year  ago,  and  the  decrease  in  the  purchase 
tax  on  cars  suggests  at  least  that  the  Government  has 
been  convinced  that  the  home  market  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  buoyancy.  In  the  other  two  major  conti¬ 
nental  producers,  France  and  western  Germany,  a 
seasonal  decline  in  demand  reappeared  this  year  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  production  compares 
less  favourably  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  But 
the  passenger  car  industry  is  now  much  less  gloomy 
about  its  prospects  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
The  upward  trend  in  production  and  the  noticeable 
increase  in  orders  in  March  and  April  are  held  to 
promise  high  levels  of  output  in  the  months  ahead. 
West  German  producers  forecast  a  total  output  for 
the  year  1953  not  much  less  than  last  year’s  peak 
production. 

For  commercial  vehicles,  prospects  are  less  rosy. 
In  France,  the  output  of  commercial  vehicles  in  the 
first  quarter  was  at  the  same  low  level  as  at  the  end  of 
1952.  The  decline  in  orders  during  recent  months  and 
the  decline  in  exports  may  depress  the  level  of  output 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  even  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  Germany,  where  production  in 
the  first  quarter  was  better  maintained,  and  in  Italy, 
where  it  actually  rose. 

Coal 

In  spite  of  a  hard  winter,^  the  European  coal  market 
continued  to  ease  during  the  first  quarter.  Import 
prices  continued  to  decline ;  imports  from  the  United 
States  fell  to  a  level  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  ruling 
in  the  corresponding  period  twelve  months  earlier ; 
pithead  stocks  in  France,  Belgium  and  western 
Germany  rose.  None  of  these  changes  was  due  to 
influences  from  the  supply  side  :  on  the  contrary, 
production  during  the  winter  quarters  in  western 
Europe,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  showed  almost 
no  increase  over  previous  years’  levels. 

The  easing  of  the  market  must  thus  be  attributed 
almost  entirely  to  continued  low  demand.  In  some 


countries,  this  was  partly  due  to  substitution  of  oil 
and  methane  for  coal  and  to  rainfalls  favourable  for 
water-power.  A  more  important  factor,  however, 
was  de-stocking  by  consumers.  This  went  on  in  all 
countries,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  purely  importing 
countries,  whose  purchases  of  hard  coal  in  the  coal 
year  1952/53  were  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  1951/52, 
although  their  consumption  was  probably  little  more 
than  5  per  cent  down.  In  all,  de-stocking  over  the 
year  by  consumers  in  western  Europe  may  have  been 
on  an  only  slightly  smaller  scale  than  the  increase  in 
pithead  stocks  (8  million  tons,  or  nearly  2  per  cent  of 
production)  of,  on  the  whole  inferior,  coal  in  the 
producing  countries. 

Even  should  there  be  no  marked  increase  in  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  the  current  year,  there  is  thus  likely 
to  be  some  increase  in  demand,  if  only  to  maintain 
consumers’  stocks.  There  will  probably  be  all  too 
little  room  to  meet  such  an  increase.  Little  spare 
saleable  coal  is  in  stock.  There  is  no  sign  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  anywhere  increase  much;  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  a  week’s 
output  (say  4  million  tons)  will  be  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  granting  of  a  second  week’s  holiday  to  miners 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  Coronation 
holiday),  and  in  western  Germany  the  length  of  the 
shift  has  been  reduced.  Alt  in  all,  even  an  increase 
in  demand  of  2  per  cent  would  create  conditions  of 
scarcity  once  again,  in  which— unless  there  is  a  change 
of  policy  in  the  producing  countries— the  importers 
would  either  go  without  coal  or  have  to  increase 
their  dollar  expenditures  once  more.  It  is  thus 
arguable  that  importers  may  have  somewhat  over¬ 
played  their  hand.  However  strong  their  bargaining 
position  may  appear  to  be  in  conditions  of  glut,  their 
basic  bargaining  point  must  be  regarded  as  weak. 
The  normal  condition  of  the  coal  industries  of  Europe, 
for  as  far  ahead  as  can  be  seen,  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
incapacity  to  meet  demand.  Against  this  background, 
even  the  recent  slight  slackening  of  production  in 
Belgium  and  France  is  bound  to  seem  paradoxical 
and  to  point  the  need  for  international  co-operation 
on  stocking  policy. 

Steel 

In  western  Europe  as  a  whole,  steel  production 
remained  at  a  high  level  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1953.  Compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  there 
were  considerable  increases  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  western  Germany;  but  sharp  declines  appeared 
in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  because  of  the  decline 


^  It  is  estimated  that  consumption  in  western  Europe  during  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  milder  conditions  of 

the  coal  year  ended  on  31  March  1953  was  some  4  million  tons  1951/52  had  prevailed. 
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in  exports  and  domestic  demand.  French  exports  to 
Germany  increased,  especially  of  flat  steel  products, 
but  the  decline  in  domestic  demand  outweighed  this, 
and  the  rise  in  French  steel  production  was  brought 
to  a  halt.  In  Germany,  steel  production  fell  while 
imports  remained  very  high.  The  explanation  appears 
to  be  in  part  the  need  to  repair  equipment  which  was 
over-utilized  last  year. 

Net  exports  of  finished  steel  from  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  have  been  maintained 
only  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1952— roughly 
one-third  below  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and 
much  more  below  the  record  level  of  1951.  Within 
the  Community,  demand  has  fallen  both  because  of 
the  uncertainty  about  the  price  developments  which 
would  follow  the  opening  up  of  a  common  market 
and  because  of  the  decline  in  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  metal-using  industries.  The  increase  of  appar¬ 
ent  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  compared 
with  the  same  quarter  in  1952,  shown  in  Table  VIII, 
probably  reflects  an  increase  in  stocks.  Available 
information  reveals  a  considerable  fall  in  orders  for 
steel.  In  France,  some  increase  in  export  orders  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  marked  decline  in  orders 
for  the  domestic  market.  In  western  Germany, 
orders  for  rolled  steel  in  March  and  April  were  only 
half  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  very  much  below  output. 
The  seasonal  recovery  in  the  second  quarter  was, 
however,  generally  fairly  marked. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  in 
view  of  this  unfavourable  market  situation,  the  align¬ 
ment  of  prices  from  country  to  country  consequent 
on  the  opening  up  of  a  common  market  has  been  by 
upward  adjustment,^  except  in  western  Germany, 
where  there  was  a  slight  fall  after  the  sharp  rise  which 
occurred  last  year. 

Export  prices  of  merchant  bars,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  continued  the  decline  which  set  in  at  the  beginning 
of  1952.  In  spite  of  the  American  steel  strike,  they 
fell  steadily,  from  $140  per  ton  in  January  1952  to 
less  than  $80  in  February  1953.  In  May  1953,  expor¬ 
ters  of  the  Community  made  an  agreement  to  stabilize 
the  price  at  $84  per  ton.* 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  production  of  crude 
steel  in  the  first  quarter  exceeded  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1952  by  13  per  cent.  The 
steel  shortage  has  largely  disappeared,  except  that  of 
heavy  plates  and  some  special  qualities,  and  it  has 

1  The  rise  was  of  the  order  of  about  5  per  cent  in  France,  and 
from  7  to  8  per  cent  in  Belgium.  In  western  Germany,  the 
decline  amounted  to  about  2  per  cent,  following  an  increase  of 
about  2S  per  cent  in  1952. 

^  The  High  Authority  has  not  yet  pronounced  on  the  validity 
of  this  agreement. 


been  possible  to  abolish  the  allocation  scheme  and 
to  reduce  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Export  possibilities  for  European  steel  to  the  United 
States  must  have  been  reduced  in  view  of  the  great 
expansion  of  United  States  steel  capacity.*  It  is  even 
possible  that  United  States  firms  will  attempt  to  dis¬ 
place  European  steel  on  third  markets. 

Building  Construction 

After  a  very  sharp  seasonal  decline  in  January  and 
early  February,  when  exceptionally  bad  weather 
slowed  down  activity,  building  construction  made  a 
marked  recovery  towards  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
reaching  in  most  countries  a  level  comparing  favour¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  This  trend  is  also  indicated  by  available  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  output  of  main  building  materials. 
Production  of  cement  remained  above  last  year’s 
level  in  January  and  February  in  nearly  all  countries, 
and  in  March  there  was  a  marked  seasonal  increase 
everywhere.  In  western  Germany,  for  instance,  pro¬ 
duction  was  15  per  cent  higher  than  in  March  1952. 
In  France,  however,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  March, 
production  of  major  building  materials  in  the  first 
quarter  as  a  whole  was  some  8  to  10  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  most  countries,  activity  in  house  building  was 
better  maintained  than  that  in  industrial  building  and 
construction.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example, 
the  number  of  dwellings  completed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1953  was  the  highest  since  1939,  and  30 
per  cent  above  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1952,  while  the  number  of  new  factory  buildings 
completed  was  substantially  below  last  year’s. 

France  is  the  main  exception  to  the  general  increase 
in  house  building.  Table  IX  shows  that  the  number 
of  dwellings  begun  has  been  declining  since  1951,  in 
spite  of  some  increase  in  private  construction  stimu¬ 
lated  by  tax  concession  and  subsidies.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  public  credit  for 
housing.  House-building  costs  increased  by  about 
50  per  cent  between  1950  and  1952,  and  the  increase 
in  budget  allocations  for  housing  has  been  nothing 
like  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this.  This  decline  in 
the  real  value  of  housing  credits  has  affected  both 
direct  building  by  the  State  and  the  reconstruction  of 
war-damaged  dwellings.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  houses  under  construction  is  nevertheless  increasing 

®  Steel-making  capacity  in  the  United  States,  which  was  less 
than  100  million  tons  in  the  middle  of  1952,  is  expected  to  be 
over  111  million  tons  at  the  end  of  1953.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  increase  is  from  new  steel-works  built  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  therefore  favourably  placed  for  export. 
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Table  4 

VOLUME  OF  CONSUMPTION 


1949  =  100 


1951 

1952 

1953 

First 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter  | 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

United 

Food . 

100 

103 

108 

99 

98 

105 

108 

103 

Kingdom : 

Drink  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

98 

108 

108 

97 

101 

109 

no 

Clothing  and  shoes  .  .  . 

98 

80 

100 

76 

92 

88 

no 

83 

Household  goods  .... 

117 

88 

103 

94 

90 

89 

109 

Travel  and  entertainment 

89 

119 

96 

92 

101 

119 

94 

Total  consumption  .  .  . 

99 

102 

105 

95 

98 

103 

108 

Netherlands : 

Food . 

103 

98 

104 

100 

103 

103 

107 

102 

Drink  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

92 

87 

106 

86 

93 

92 

107 

86 

Durable  consumers’  goods 

105 

78 

88 

73 

91 

87 

95 

78 

Total  consumption  .  . 

100 

94 

98 

91 

99 

100 

101 

93 

Denmark : 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

86 

89 

99 

86 

89 

88 

100 

Clothing  and  shoes  .  .  . 

86 

77 

113 

87 

99 

92 

131 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

86 

85 

104 

85 

91 

90 

no 

Norway : 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

99 

99 

116 

97 

105 

98 

112 

Textiles . 

92 

84 

127 

90 

117 

102 

139 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

94 

97 

120 

93 

106 

102 

121 

Sweden : 

Food . 

■ 

m 

99 

90 

94 

93 

99 

91 

Clothing . 

■ 

mH 

106 

77 

99 

81 

116 

79 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

88 

89 

105 

85 

94 

90 

107 

85 

Finland : 

Co-operative  retail  sales  . 

86 

111 

130 

100 

123 

121 

132 

97 

Belgium : 

Food  (co-operatives)  .  . 

137 

117 

133 

132 

128 

129 

141 

Textiles . 

100 

77 

97 

78 

102 

90 

105 

81 

Food  and  textiles  com- 

bined . 

126 

105 

123 

117 

121 

118 

131 

France  : 

Textiles  and  shoes  .  .  . 

108 

78 

122 

89* 

105* 

83 

117 

88 

Other  consumers’  goods  . 

111  a 

118 

121* 

122 

Total  consumption  .  . 

105  0 

107 

106' 

107 

Switzerland : 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

99 

102 

117 

101 

107 

105 

118 

102 

Textiles  and  shoes  .  •  . 

101 

86 

129 

88 

100 

95 

136 

97 

Total  retail  sales  .... 

102 

98 

127 

97 

104 

102 

127 

100 

Western 

Food . 

no 

119 

114- 

124* 

Germany  » 

:  Beverages  and  tobacco  . 

124 

131 

134- 

147* 

Clothing . 

127 

155 

132 

180* 

Household  goods  .... 

151 

167 

136 

181 

Travel  and  entertainment 

114 

117 

121- 

137 

Total  consumption  .  . 

119 

129 

125* 

141 

121 

121 

137 

121* 

129* 

131 

151 

132 

Austria : 

Food  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

■EH 

128 

97 

105 

107 

128 

104 

Clothing . 

88 

74 

129 

63 

88 

71 

125 

71 

Total  retail  sales  .  .  . 

93 

92 

129 

81 

92 

90 

126 

85 

Sources  :  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  2  and  3,  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  Index  numbers  of  retail  sales  may  cover  only  certain  types  of  o  The  figures  between  the  columns  of  the  first  and  third  uarters  of  19S1 
shops  and  may  not  be  representative  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole.  relate  to  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
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is  attributable  to  the  exceptionally  slow  speed  of  build¬ 
ing.^  There  is  still  unemployment  amongst  building 
workers  in  France.  It  should  be  possible  to  give 
a  strong  stimulus  to  building,  which  would  help  at 
once  to  meet  the  great  housing  needs  and  to  combat 
the  recessionary  tendencies  now  appearing. 

The  decline  in  engineering  activity  described  earlier 
is  reflected  in  the  figures  of  employment.  In  all  except 
a  few  countries— notably  western  Germany— employ¬ 
ment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953  compared  unfavour¬ 
ably  both  with  that  in  the  previous  quarter  and  with 
that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1952.  Indeed,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  male  unemployment  in  January 
was  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  fuel  crisis  of  1947. 

Personal  incomes  must  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  these  developments,  as  also  by  the  shorter  hours 
worked  in  most  countries.  There  were  only  small 


^  Although  differences  in  coverage  prevent  precise  comparison, 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  dwellings 
under  construction  has  been  roughly  equal  in  France  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  number  of  dwellings  completed 


changes  in  cost-of-living  indices,  although  real  incomes 
have  benefited  a  little  from  the  slight  decline  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  months 
in  Austria,  Belgium  and  Denmark.  Money  wages 
have  generally  remained  stable. 

There  are  no  clear  signs  that  the  slight  decline  which 
may  have  occurred  in  consumers’  incomes  during 
recent  months  is,  so  far,  depressing  the  demand  for 
consumer  goods.  Reports  of  retail  sales  indicate  that 
the  demand  for  durable  consumer  goods  remained 
high  during  the  quarter,  especially  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  In  France,  however,  sales 
fell,  in  spite  of  improved  facilities  for  instalment 
credits.  There  was  generally  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  foodstuffs,  while  the  recovery  in  the 
demand  for  clothing  which  developed  in  the  second 
part  of  last  year  appears  to  have  been  maintained  : 
sales  were  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year  in  all  countries  shown  in  Table  4. 

each  year  has  been  nearly  twice  as  high  in  the  latter,  gives  an 
indication  of  the  difference  in  the  speed  in  building. 


3.  Trade  and  Payments  of  Western  Europe 


As  will  be  seen  from  Table  5,  the  trade  balances  of 
most  countries  of  western  Europe  deteriorated  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1952  to  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports,  while  there  was 
an  almost  universal  decline  in  the  value  of  exports. 
Part  of  this  deterioration,  however,  was  seasonal; 
most  of  the  countries  under  consideration  had  more 
favourable  trade  balances  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1952,  since  the  value  of  imports  fell  more  than  that 
of  exports,  almost  wholly  because  of  the  decrease  in 
import  prices.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  the  worsening  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953 
was  from  a  position  of  considerable  strength.  Switzer¬ 
land  had  a  trade  surplus  in  both  quarters  in  contrast 
to  its  usual  small  deficit,  and  Austria  also  has  brought 
itself  into  balance  by  reducing  its  imports  and  main¬ 
taining  the  value  of  its  exports  by  an  increase  in 
volume.  Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
Turkey  further  strengthened  their  already  favourable 
positions. 

In  three  countries,  however,  trade  balances  were 
worse  than  in  either  the  first  or  the  last  quarter  of 
1952  :  Italy  suffered  from  the  restrictive  measures 
introduced  by  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
did  not  retreat  from  liberalization,  and  its  imports 
reached  a  record  value  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 
Belgium  had  deliberately  curtailed  its  exports  during 
1952,  in  order  to  reduce  its  creditor  position  vis-a-vis 


the  European  Payments  Union.  In  spite  of  a  reversal 
of  policy,  it  now  appears  to  be  having  difficulties  in 
maintaining  its  exports,  particularly  of  steel,  for  which 
both  volume  and  prices  have  declined  sharply.  Sweden 
has  not  been  able  fully  to  offset  the  loss  in  export 
receipts  arising  from  the  decline  in  prices  of  wood 
and  wood-pulp,  although  its  imports  have  been 
severely  curtailed. 

As  already  indicated,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  imports 
was  almost  entirely  the  result  of  lower  prices.  Between 
the  last  quarter  of  1952  and  the  first  quarter  of  1953, 
the  decline  in  import  prices  continued  and  amounted 
to  3  per  cent;  in  relation  to  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 
the  fall  was  more  than  11  per  cent.  Export  prices, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  had  fallen  by  6  per  cent 
during  the  year  1952  for  all  countries  taken  together 
— the  collapse  of  the  textile  market  outweighing  the 
slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  other  manufactures — 
appear  not  to  have  fallen  further  after  the  end  of  1952, 
a  small  rise  for  wool  textiles  being  offset  by  falls  in 
other  manufactures,  particularly  motor-cars  and 
machinery.  In  short,  the  improvements  in  the  terms 
of  trade  of  western  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  amounted  to  about  1  per  cent  per  quarter 
during  1952,  continued  into  1953.® 


*This  improvement  has  been  very  general;  the  only  excep¬ 
tions  are  those  countries  where  exports  of  raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactured  products  are  important — notably  Belgium 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  See  Table  XV. 
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Table  5 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME,  UNIT  VALUE,  VALUE  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Index  numbers  and  millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

Period 

Index  numbers,  January-March  1952  =  100 

Change  in  trade 
balance  f.o.bfi 

First  quarter  1953 
over  : 

Volume 

Unit  value 

Current  value 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Terms  of 
trade  h 

Imports 

Exports 

First 

quarter 

1952 

Fourth 

quarter 

1952 

United  Kingdom  . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

91 

90 

89 

98 

92 

81 

87 

First  quarter  1953 

97 

88 

87 

97 

90 

83 

87 

-|-164 

—  67 

France  . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

84 

106 

89 

96 

93 

76 

101 

First  quarter  1953 

93 

101 

87 

95 

92 

81 

95 

4-178 

—  132 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

101 

100 

92 

92 

100 

93 

92 

First  quarter  1953 

107 

100 

85 

90 

94 

91 

91 

—  2 

4-  5 

Belgium- 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

106 

96 

89 

85 

105 

99 

86 

Luxembourg  .  . 

First  quarter  1953 

93 

91 

93 

83 

112 

92 

80 

—  97 

—  4 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

95 

125 

92 

95 

97 

92 

121 

First  quarter  1953 

90 

112 

92 

96 

95 

85 

109 

-f  69 

—  10 

Italy . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

104 

102 

93 

93 

100 

99 

98 

First  quarier  1953 

117 

94 

89 

96 

93 

105 

91 

—  65 

—  57 

Spain . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

157 

no 

99 

92 

108 

155 

99 

First  quarter  1953 

162 

96 

Turkey . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

131 

145 

92 

97 

109 

125 

127 

First  quarter  1953 

99 

130 

98 

95 

116 

101 

115 

-h  13 

+  13 

Denmark . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

105 

102 

88 

99 

89 

93 

101 

First  quarter  1953 

111 

108 

87 

94 

93 

97 

102 

4-  9 

—  9 

Sweden . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

95 

119 

93 

76 

122 

88 

92 

First  quarter  1953 

87 

90 

91 

78 

117 

79 

70 

—  41 

—  55 

Norway . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

113 

101 

92 

82 

112 

109 

83 

First  quarter  1953 

115 

100 

95 

77 

123 

111 

76 

Finland . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

76 

163 

93 

59 

158 

82 

103 

First  quarter  1953 

64 

102 

94 

52 

181 

61 

61 

-t-  7 

—  31 

Western 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

126 

119 

84 

98 

86 

107 

116 

Germany  .  .  . 

First  quarter  1953 

105 

105 

83 

96 

88 

88 

100 

"T  dii 

Austria . 

Fourth  quarter  1952 

76 

130 

95 

85 

112 

72 

111 

First  quarter  1953 

78 

125 

96 

77 

125 

72 

96 

a  A  plus  sign  indicates  an  improvement  in  the  trade  balance.  b  Ratio  of  import  unit  value  index  to  export  unit  value  index.  An  increase  in  the  index 

indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade. 
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Table  6 

EXPORTS  FROM  FIVE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  THE  WORLD, 
BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters  ;  millions  of  dollars  at  1948  prices,  fo.b. 


Commodity 

^  group 

Country 

and  period 

Food, 

drink 

and 

tobacco 

Raw 

materials 

Metals 

and 

manu¬ 

factures 

Machin¬ 

ery 

Trans¬ 

port 

equip¬ 

ment 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

Textiles 

Other 

manu¬ 

factures 

Un¬ 

specified 

H 

United 

1951 

127 

125 

232 

392 

370 

143 

378 

1 

273 

36 

Kingdom 

1952  I 

134 

155 

253 

477 

366 

134 

326 

283 

31 

1952  IV 

125 

171 

241 

411 

296 

112 

305 

216 

41 

1953  I 

116 

184 

232 

400 

301 

112 

305 

213 

58 

France  “ 

1951 

189 

140 

197 

85 

80 

73 

176 

117 

31 

1088 

1952  I 

174 

169 

171 

96 

81 

64 

150 

103 

37 

1045 

1952  IV 

195 

185 

182 

89 

75 

73 

173 

106 

50 

1  128 

1953  I 

193 

204 

201 

86 

63 

72 

164 

98 

42 

1  123 

Western 

1951 

34 

154 

301 

183 

70 

145 

48 

74 

_ 

1009 

Germany 

1952  I 

32 

154 

303 

238 

80 

119 

55 

61 

1042 

1952  IV 

29 

158 

321 

300 

109 

170 

58 

77 

1222 

1953  I 

35 

153 

249 

248 

91 

187 

54 

58 

1075 

Italy 

1951 

100 

38 

20 

47 

33 

14 

147 

29 

3 

431 

1952  I 

105 

55 

28 

45 

28 

19 

95 

27 

— 

402 

1952  IV 

90 

63 

26 

42 

34 

15 

116 

21 

— 

407 

1953  I 

91 

68 

22 

37 

34 

19 

99 

22 

— 

392 

Belgium- 

1951 

34 

57 

239 

44 

18 

55 

100 

68 

_ 

615 

Luxembourg  « 

1952  I 

27 

47 

269 

50 

29 

52 

92 

59 

— 

625 

1952  IV 

20 

52 

240 

55 

25 

37 

94 

75 

— 

598 

1953  I 

25 

51 

215 

53 

11 

50 

97 

73 

— 

575 

Total  of  five 

1951 

484 

514 

989 

751 

571 

849 

561 

70 

5  219 

countries 

1952  I 

472 

580 

1  024 

906 

584 

388 

718 

533 

68 

5  273 

1952  IV 

459 

629 

1  010 

897 

539 

407 

746 

495 

91 

5  273 

1953  I 

460 

660 

919 

824 

500 

440 

719 

464 

100 

5  086 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics.  a  Excluding  gold,  which  is  included  in  national  sources. 


The  decline  in  export  prices  reflects  the  slackening 
demand  for  capital  equipment  and  the  growth  of 
increased  competition  on  world  markets,  and  was 
made  easier  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  imported  raw 
materials.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  further 
reductions  will  be  necessary.  So  far,  the  decline  in 
prices  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  volume 
of  exports  to  overseas  from  falling  by  about  8  per  cent 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 

Table  6  shows  the  changes  in  the  volume  of 
exports  of  different  commodities  for  five  European 
countries.  The  biggest  falls  have  been  in  metal  goods, 
and  in  particular  motor-cars,  whose  volume  fell  by 
11  per  cent  between  the  first  quarter  of  1952  and  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  The  1 8-per-cent  fall  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1952  to  the  first  quarter  of  1953 
in  the  volume  of  exports  of  machinery  from  western 


Germany,  which  had  previously  been  growing  steadily, 
underlines  the  severity  of  the  competition  which  is 
developing.  German  exporters  themselves  admit  that 
part  of  this  fall  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  prices 
being  too  high. 

Exports  of  textile  products,  which  had  been  increas¬ 
ing  during  the  second  half  of  last  year,  returned  to 
the  level  of  the  first  quarter  of  1952  in  spite  of  increased 
exports  of  wool  and  artificial  fibres.  Exports  of  cotton 
goods  are  still  meeting  with  difficulties. 

The  most  striking  change  shown  in  the  table  is  the 
increase  in  exports  of  chemical  products  from  western 
Germany,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in 
volume  in  the  space  of  only  a  year.  The  growth, 
common  to  all  countries  in  the  table,  in  exports  of 
primary  commodities  largely  reflects  the  growth  in 
exports  of  coal  and  petroleum  products. 


Trade  with  Overseas  Countries 
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While  the  total  volume  of  western  Europe’s  imports 
from  overseas  was  virtually  the  same  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1953  as  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  there  had  been  considerable  changes 
in  sources  of  supply.  Thus,  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  fell  by  $660  million  to  $1,190  mil¬ 
lion.  This  fall  of  roughly  one-third  in  value  implies 
a  fall  in  volume  of  more  than  one-fifth.  By  contrast, 
imports  from  the  non-dollar  world  fell  by  only  5  per 
cent  in  value  ($175  million),  and  probably  increased 
in  volume.  This  increase  is  particularly  striking  in 
imports  from  the  overseas  sterling  area,  which  grew 
even  in  value  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  price  of  the  primary 
products  of  which  they  are  largely  composed.^  The 
United  Kingdom  was  responsible  for  the  biggest  part 
of  this  increase;  its  imports  from  the  sterling  area 
rose  by  nearly  $70  million  during  this  period,  and  those 
from  Australia  (grain,  meat,  milk  products  and 
wool  rose  by  nearly  two-thirds. 


^  Part  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  in  the 
source  of  supply  of  oil  imports  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  Iraq  and 


The  value  of  western  Europe’s  exports  to  overseas 
was  about  15  per  cent  lower  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953 


adjacent  territories,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  data  on 
British  imports  of  petroleum  and  products  : 

United  Kingdom's  Imports  of  Crude  Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products 

(Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f.) 


First  quarter  of  each  year 


Country  of  origin 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Qatar 

22 

42 

100 

106 

Iraq . 

2 

4 

8 

44 

British  West  Indies  .  . 

7 

4 

9 

12 

Iran . 

24 

27 

— 

— 

Saudi  Arabia . 

6 

6 

42 

4 

Netherlands  Antilles  .  . 

32 

34 

29 

20 

United  States . 

10 

15 

27 

17 

Venezuela . 

8 

14 

6 

6 

Other  countries  .... 

11 

17 

15 

14 

Total  .... 

122 

163 

236 

223 

Thousands  of  tons  (crude  equivalent) 


Total  imports .  4,677  5,622  7,335  7,635 

Net  imports .  4,483  5,311  6,058  5,620 


*  Stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  now  been 
built  up  after  their  fall  in  1952. 


Table  7 

TRADE  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars ;  imports  c.i.f.,  exports  fo.b. 


Area  of  origin 
for  imports  and  area 
of  destination 
for  exports 

Year 

and 

quarter 

United 

Kingdom 

France “ 

Western 

Germany 

Sweden, 

Norway,* 

Finland 

Total  of 
Eighteen 
European 
Countries  * 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

United  States  and  Canada 

1952  I 

526 

168 

186 

48 

232 

61 

116 

43 

1  690 

531 

IV 

361 

211 

90 

46 

188 

85 

82 

51 

1  154 

674 

1953  I 

344 

203 

115 

48 

125 

75 

76 

52 

640 

Latin  American  Republics 

1952  I 

147 

119 

95 

48 

105 

86 

65 

86 

585 

495 

IV 

104 

88 

66 

46 

76 

113 

51 

37 

456 

418 

1953  I 

134 

74 

62 

49 

62 

79 

58 

27 

489 

339 

Overseas  sterling  area 

1952  I 

938 

995 

in 

43 

126 

73 

44 

64 

1  357 

IV 

971 

737 

157 

33 

119 

69 

33 

27 

1  515 

1005 

1953  I 

1006 

755 

218 

36 

121 

59 

36 

25 

1  661 

1  004 

Dependent  overseas 

1952  I 

99 

39 

280 

471 

47 

14 

29 

7 

599 

646 

territories 

IV 

64 

38 

286 

442 

37 

17 

28 

6 

622 

1953  I 

69 

38 

279 

390 

43 

12 

24 

5 

546 

554 

Other  overseas  countries 

1952  I 

154 

100 

40 

65 

42 

18 

26 

512 

383 

IV 

44 

60 

41 

54 

61 

14 

27 

355 

376 

1953  I 

64 

60 

41 

64 

62 

18 

25 

384 

355 

Total  overseas  countries 

1952  I 

1  428 

888 

650 

575 

276 

272 

226 

4  992 

3  412 

IV 

1  544 

1  188 

659 

608 

474 

345 

208 

148 

4040 

3  095 

1953  I 

1  617 

1  169 

734 

564 

415 

287 

212 

134 

4170 

2  892 

Source :  Table  XVUI.  o  Excluding  non-monetaiy  gold.  b  Including  estimate!  for  Greece,  Spain  and  Norway  in  the  first  quarter  1953. 
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than  it  had  been  a  year  earlier.  About  half  of  this 
fall  was  due  to  price  reductions.  The  course  of  exports, 
however,  has  ^'aried  considerably  according  to  destina¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  a  steady  expansion  in  exports 
to  the  dollar  area,  which  were  20  per  cent  higher  in 
value  and  almost  certainly  even  higher  in  volume. 
The  fall  in  Europe’s  exports  to  other  destinations  is 
largely  the  counterpart  of  the  improvement  in  Europe’s 
terms  of  trade  and  reflects  the  measures  taken  by 
primary  producing  countries  to  check  the  loss  of 
their  reserves.  These  restrictions  are  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  overseas  sterling  area,  and 
they  have  struck  most  severely  at  British  exports.^ 
However,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  thanks  to  an 
improvement  in  their  foreign  balances  and  perhaps 
to  pressure  from  other  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  have  already  started  to  relax  their  import 
restrictions. 

European  exports  to  Latin  America  were  roughly 
one-third  lower  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1952,  and  reached  their  lowest 
level  for  two  years.  British  and  Scandinavian  exports 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  decline.  Western  Germany, 
whose  exports  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  since  the  third  quarter  of  1952,  has 
suffered  much  less,  thanks  to  the  credit  policies  which 
form  part  of  the  systematic  efforts  undertaken  since 
the  war  to  re-conquer  these  markets.  Indeed,  western 
Germany  has  even  begun  to  invest  in  Argentine 
industry. 

The  fall  in  European  exports  to  other  overseas 
areas  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  decrease  of 
France’s  exports  to  its  African  territories.  It  is  possible 
that  this  contraction  in  protected  markets  will  provide 
a  stimulus  to  French  exporters  to  compete  more 
fiercely  in  other  areas — as,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears 
to  have  happened  in  the  United  Kingdom.® 

Exports  to  China,  which  had  practically  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  1952,  have  been  increasing  since 
the  third  quarter  of  that  year. 

European  Exports  to  China 
(Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.) 

Switzer-  United  France  Western  Eighteen 
land  a  Kingdom  Germany  countries 

1st  qtr.  1952  4  1  0  0  8 

4th  qtr.  1952  6  10  2  5  35 

1st  qtr.  1953  8  7  4  7  35 

a  Exports  of  Switzerland  include  exports  to  Hong  Kong. 


^  Western  Europe’s  exports  to  the  overseas  sterling  area  have 
fallen  by  about  8350  million  (27  per  cent),  of  which  8240  million 
is  accounted  for  by  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  Sales  of  British  motor  cars  rose  in  the  dollar  area  at  the 


Intra-European  Trade  and  Payments 

There  were  no  substantial  changes  in  either  the  level 
or  the  pattern  of  intra-European  trade  during  the 
first  quarter.  Although  the  higher  level  which  the 
volume  of  intra-European  trade  had  reached  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1952  was  not  maintained  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1953,  a  good  deal  of  the  decline  was  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  seasonal  influences.  Since  prices  were 
fairly  stable,  the  fall  in  value  of  about  8  per  cent 
represents  a  roughly  com.parable  fall  in  volume.  But 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1952  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  small  increase  of  perhaps  2  per  cent 
in  volume. 

The  pattern  of  trade  also  remained  fairly  stable. 
France,  western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  maintain  the  relative  advantage  in  exports 
to  Europe  which  they  had  secured  in  the  second  half 
of  1952.  Although  there  was  some  falling  off  in 
German  exports  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
there  was  a  strong  recovery  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter.  There  was  little  improvement  in  the 
terms  of  trade  of  the  Scandinavian  timber-exporting 
countries,  and  the  import  restrictions  which  they  had 
imposed  in  consequence  continued  to  have  marked 
effects.  Sweden  and  Finland  imported  one-fourth 
less  by  value  and  about  15  per  cent  less  by  volume 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  Norway,  on  the 
other  hand,  kept  up  its  imports,  and  its  payments 
deficit  in  the  first  quarter  appears  to  have  been  roughly 
double  that  foreseen  in  the  national  budget.  Finland, 
whose  forest  products  make  up  over  90  per  cent  of  its 
total  exports,  suffered  most,  and  its  terms  of  trade* 
worsened  by  over  80  per  cent  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  The  fall  in  forest  product  prices  has  led  to 
considerable  unemployment,  since  the  producers 
claimed  to  be  working  at  a  loss,  and  the  internal 
situation  has  become  difficult. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  8,  both  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  were  exporting  much  less  to  Europe 
than  in  the  previous  year— to  a  considerable  extent 
because  of  the  fall  in  their  export  prices.  Belgian 
imports  from  Europe,  however,  were  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  Belgium  remained  in  deficit  with  the 
European  Payments  Union  for  the  second  consecutive 
quarter.  The  Netherlands,  however,  has  remained 
in  surplus,  thanks  to  the  reduction  in  its  imports. 


time  when  Australia  and  New  2^1and  were  introducing  severe 
restrictions  on  imports.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  United  States  was  the  biggest  purchaser  of  English  cars. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  how  far  the  course  of  dollar  sales 
can  be  taken  to  Ulustratc  the  virtues  of  the  closing  of  “  easy 
markets  ”,  or  how  far  the  explanation  lies  simply  in  the  vagaries 
of  American  demand. 

*  Ratio  of  import  prices  to  export  prices,  as  shown  in  Table  5. 
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Table  8 

CHANGES  IN  EXPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EACH  OTHER 
BETWEEN  FIRST  QUARTER  1952  AND  FIRST  QUARTER  1953 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


—--^^^^^^^^Exporting  country 

Importing  country 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

Finland 

Benelux 

Union 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

France  “ 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

Total  of 
eighteen 
countries 

Sweden,  Norway,  Finland . 

-  5 

-  38 

+ 

2 

0 

-  6 

-23 

-11 

-  88 

Benelux  Union . 

-  9 

-  6 

+ 

3 

-  1 

+  15 

+  4 

+  17 

Switzerland . 

-  2 

-  13 

+  2 

mm 

-  3 

-  5 

-  25 

Italy . 

-  2 

-1-  5 

-f- 

6 

+  12 

+  13 

+  57 

France . 

-  29 

-  8 

+ 

3 

-12 

Hi 

-  2 

-  3 

-  67 

United  Kingdom . 

-  55 

-  54 

- 

1 

-14 

-15 

-131 

Western  Germany . 

-  14 

+  8 

+ 

9 

+  5 

ID 

+  9 

+  31 

Total  of  nineteen  countries  b  ... 

-137 

-142 

+26 

-11 

+23 

+  1 

-13 

-229 

Note.  —  All  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  export  statistics  given  in  Table  XVIII.  a  Excluding  gold.  b  Including  Yugoslavia. 


Exports  from  France  to  Europe  increased,  largely 
to  western  Germany,  which  took  mainly  more  flat 
steel.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  marked  reduction  in 
French  imports  from  Europe,  the  deficit  with  E.P.U. 
continued  to  be  substantial;  it  was  about  $50  million 
in  the  first  quarter  and  became  much  worse  during 
the  second  quarter,  when  it  exceeded  $140  million. 
France’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves  (excluding  the  gold 
held  by  the  Bank  of  France)  have  become  inadequate 
to  meet  such  a  continuing  deficit.^ 

The  French  import  programme  from  April  to 
September  is  10  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
half-year,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  any  easing  of 
French  import  restrictions  in  the  near  future. 

Italy  also  has  continued  to  be  in  deficit  with  E.P.U., 
thanks  to  the  record  level  of  its  imports  from  Europe, 
and  its  creditor  position  has  now  been  extinguished. 
Western  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  again 
into  surplus  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  in  surplus.* 

The  decision  to  devalue  the  drachma  by  50  per  cent 
taken  by  the  Greek  Government  in  April  represented 
partly  a  formalization  of  the  de  facto  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  devaluation;  the  operation  of 


^  The  settlements  of  the  April  and  May  deficits  were  made 
from  “  special  resources  ”  provided  by  the  United  States. 

*  Western  Germany’s  transient  E.P.U.  deficit  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1952  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  temporary 
product  of  special  im|X)rts  of  dollar  commodities  from  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  latter’s  commodity  arbitrage  scheme. 


diiferent  subsidies  and  taxes  meant  that  the  official 
rate  of  15,000  drachmae  to  the  dollar  was  applicable 
only  to  part  of  foreign  transactions.  Given  the  size 
of  the  devaluation,  however,  its  repercussions  are 
likely  to  be  considerable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  its  effects  will  be  offset  by  consequential  internal 
cost  inflation  and  how  sensitive  is  Greek  foreign  trade 
to  price  variations.  In  spite  of  measures  taken  to 
stabilize  it  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  sensitive, 
the  cost-of-living  index  rose  by  10  per  cent  in  the  two 
months  following  the  devaluation.  Increases  in  wages 
have  been  announced,  and  further  increases  in  prices 
are  not  unlikely. 

Europe's  Dollar  Position 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  remained 
in  a  very  favourable  payments  situation  over-all, 
and  their  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
rose  even  faster  than  during  the  last  three  months 
of  1952.  On  the  other  hand,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  suffered  considerable  losses  of  reserves; 
in  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  this  was  mainly,  but 
not  entirely,  due  to  their  continued  deficits  in  intra- 
European  trade,  already  described. 

Taking  western  Europe  as  a  whole,  foreign  exchange 
reserves  increased  by  about  $500  million.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
continued  accumulation  of  gold  and  dollar  assets  in 
transactions  with  the  United  States.  European  gold 
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and  dollar  assets  rose  during  the  first  quarter  by  some 
$450  million,  the  United  Kingdom  accounting  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  this  increase.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  lose  dollars  fast;  French  dollar 
balances  in  the  United  States  fell  by  $84  million  in  the 
first  quarter,  against  a  fall  of  $61  million  in  the 
preceding  three  months.^ 

Estimates  (derived  from  the  United  States  side) 
of  Europe’s  balance  of  payments  with  the  United 
States  ®  indicate  that  European  countries  as  a  group 
have  very  nearly  balanced  their  current  account  with 
the  United  States ;  indeed,  for  as  long  as  the  whole 
twelve-month  period  from  April  1952  to  March  1953, 
the  current  deficit  with  the  United  States  has  been 
kept  to  manageable  proportions  :  ® 


Western  Europe's  Balance  on  Current  Account 
with  the  United  States 


April  1951  April  1952 

to  March  1952  to  March  1953 

(Millions  of  current  dollars) 

Change 

United  Kingdom  .... 

-  410 

+  169 

+  579 

Other  European  countries 

-1  841 

-237 

+  1  604 

Total  Europe  .  . 

-2  251 

-  68 

+2183 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  of  this  impressive 
improvement  of  nearly  $2.2  billion  in  the  current 
account  balance,  more  than  one-half,  or  $1.4  billion, 
has  been  the  result  of  lower  imports,  while  $600  million 
is  accounted  for  by  improvements  in  the  services 
balance^  and  only  $222  million,  or  roughly  one- 
tenth,  has  come  from  increased  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  European  imports  from 
the  United  States  continued  at  a  low  level;  in  com- 


^  These  estimates  of  changes  in  French  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  are  not  necessarily  accurate,  being  derived  from 
information  published  by  American  banks.  The  changes  in 
actual  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Stabilization  Fund  are  not  known.  France  paid  a  total  of 
SI  13  million  in  gold  and/or  dollars  to  the  E.P.U.  during  the 
first  quarter;  on  the  other  hand,  it  received  $64  million  of 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the  same  period. 

*  See  Table  XHI. 

®  Disbursements  of  United  States  economic  aid  (which  are 
not  included  in  the  current  account  balance)  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  amounting  to  S333  million  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1953,  against  an  average  of  $360  million  during  the  whole 
of  1952. 

‘The  shift  in  Europe’s  services  balance  with  the  United 
States  from  a  small  deficit  ($27  million  in  April  1951  to  March 
1952)  to  a  surplus  of  nearly  $550  million  during  the  following 
twelve  months  is  nearly  all  accounted  for  by  smaller  payments 
for  transportation,  as  the  need  for  extraordinary  coal  imports 
has  diminished,  and  by  increased  expenditure  by  the  United 
States  Government  (mainly  troop  pay  and  payments  for  military 
installations)  in  Europe.  Tbe  rise  in  tourist  earnings  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  improvement. 


parison  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  preceding  year, 
their  value  had  fallen  by  roughly  one-third,  or  some 
$300  million.  The  bulk  of  this  decrease  represented  a 
fall  in  volume;  a  representative  sample  of  unit  values 
derived  from  European  statistics  appears  to  indicate 
an  average  price  fall  of  only  some  10  per  cent  between 
the  two  periods.  It  is  significant,  however,  that— as  in 
previous  quarters— the  lower  level  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  economies 
in  a  few  bulk  commodities  : 

United  States  Exports  to  Europe 
(Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.) 

Change  1st  qtr.  1952 


Commodity 

1951 

1st 

qtr. 

1952 

1st 

qtr. 

1953 

1st 

qtr. 

to  1st  qtr.  1953 

Millions  „ 
of  dollars 

Grains . 

209 

213 

158 

-  55 

-26 

Coal . 

38 

93 

19 

-  74 

-80 

Raw  cotton  .... 

127 

206 

93 

-113 

-55 

Animal  fats  and  oils 

43 

58 

21 

-  37 

-64 

Metals . 

54 

87 

56 

-  31 

-36 

Chemicals  .... 

43 

53 

32 

-  21 

-40 

All  other . 

342 

370 

343 

-  27 

-  7 

Total  .  .  . 

856 

1  080 

722 

-358 

-33 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that,  in  almost  all  the 
major  commodity  groups  listed,  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953  were 
not  only  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1952,  but  also  less  than  the  value  of  imports  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1951.®  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  imports  can  be  kept  at  this  low  level,  which,  at 
present,  is  the  pre-requisite  of  a  continued  increase 
in  European  dollar  reserves.  In  the  case  of  grain, 
the  fall  in  imports  from  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  roughly  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  total  imports 
of  grain  from  all  sources  (see  Table  XX),  and  thus 
results  largely  from  the  diminished  needs  of 
European  countries.  European  imports  of  cotton 
however,  have  fallen  much  less  in  total  than  have 
imports  from  the  United  States.® 

European  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1953  continued  on  a  level  only  insigni¬ 
ficantly  below  the  post-war  peak  reached  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1952.  At  $559  million,  the  dollar 

®  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  fall  in  unit  values  (some  16  per  cent 
between  the  first  three  months  of  1952  and  of  1953)  appears  to 
have  been  significant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  unit  values 
of  wheat  and  tobacco  have  increased  slightly,  and  that  of  coal 
have  fallen  by  only  5  per  cent. 

‘  This  shift  in  sources  of  supply  has  been  particularly  marked 
in  German  cotton  imports,  of  which  58  per  cent  originated  in 
the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  against  only 
26  per  cent  in  the  first  three  months  of  1953;  imports  from 
Turkey,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  and  Egypt  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably. 
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value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  was  about  14  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952.^ 

European  exports  to  the  United  States  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  have  been  generally  very 
stable,  in  contrast  to  the  fluctuations  in  export  earn¬ 
ings  of  other  areas  (particularly  raw-material-produc¬ 
ing  ones).  The  slight  fall  from  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1951  to  the  third  quarter  of  1952  was  largely  due  to 
falls  in  such  sensitive  items  as  metals  and  manufactures 
and  chemicals;  similarly,  the  recent  expansion  has  been 
accounted  for  by  these  products.  Of  the  $67  million 
increase  between  the  first  quarters  of  1952  and  1953, 
about  one-half,  or  $32  million,  was  in  the  metals  and 
manufactures  group.  Likewise,  exports  of  chemicals 
have  been  recovering  from  the  relatively  low  level  of 
about  $26  million  per  quarter  in  the  last  nine  months 
of  1952.2 

1  This  figure  is  taken  from  United  States  statistics,  and  does 
not  include  various  balance-of-payments  adjustments.  It  is 
therefore  not  comparable  with  the  export  figures  given  in 
Tables  XIII  and  XVIII. 

*  European  exports  of  chemical  products  to  the  United  States 
became  a  major  item  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 


Business  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  been 
favourable  to  European  exports,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  expect  any  major  expansion  in  the  near  future. 
The  continuance  of  Europe’s  present  relatively  easy 
dollar  situation  depends,  therefore,  on  continued 
restraint  over  imports  and  the  course  of  the  “  offshore 
procurement”  programme.  The  latter  is  slowly 
beginning  to  replace  the  dollar  resources  until  now 
made  available  as  economic  aid;  the  total  value  of 
contracts  awarded  since  1952  appears  to  have  exceeded 
$1  billion,  but — with  the  exception  of  France, 
which  has  already  obtained  large  advances  against 
future  deliveries — the  actual  disbursements  have 
not  yet  become  a  major  source  of  dollars  to  western 
Europe. 


war.  In  1949,  such  exports  averaged  only  $7  million  per 
quarter;  in  1950,  they  had  risen  to  819  million,  and  reached 
a  post-war  peak  of  852  million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951, 
when  France  was  selling  large  quantities  of  alcohol  for  the 
synthetic-rubber  plants  in  the  United  States.  Between  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1952  and  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  these  exports  rose 
from  826  million  to  840  million,  mainly  as  a  result  of  increased 
sales  of  fertilizers  by  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
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Annex 

STATISTICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

THE  MONETARY  REFORM 

Statistical  material  on  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  regularly  published  in  Czechoslovakia  since  1949.  However,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  monetary,  price  and  wage  reform  in  June  1953,  much  detail  was  released  on  prices  and  wages  which  makes  it 
possible  to  compare  the  cost  of  a  family  budget  in  1937,  1952  and  the  period  immediately  following  the  monetary  reform. 

The  main  items  of  expenditure  are  given  in  Table  A  for  1937,  1952  and  June  1953  in  pre-reform  and  post-reform  crowns 
(ratio  5  :  1),  separately  for  expenditure  on  the  ration  and  for  other  items  according  to  the  rationing  system  valid  in  1952;  the 
indices  derived  from  this  table  are  given  in  Table  1  of  the  preceding  article.  The  price  quotations  for  the  main  constituents  in 
1952  and  June  1953  are  listed  in  Table  B  in  post-reform  prices. 

The  family  budget  chosen  was  the  only  one  available — that  established  for  1927-28  for  the  pre-war  cost-of-living  index  and 
used  after  the  war  in  the  official  index  published  until  1949.  This  was  based  on  the  consumption  of  a  five-member  working-class 
family  composed  of  man,  wife  and  three  children  (two  sons  of  9  and  13  years  respectively,  and  one  daughter  of  11  years),  which 
cost  Kr.  320.02  in  1937.1 

As  explained  in  the  text  of  the  preceding  article,  the  price  reform  consisted  of  increases  in  the  prices  of  supplies  formerly 
rationed  and  cuts  in  free  market  prices.  In  the  present  calculation,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  commodity  available  to  a 
worker’s  family  on  the  ration  was  deducted  from  the  amounts  bought  in  the  1937  budget  and  the  remainder  assumed  to  be  bought 
on  the  free  market.  The  amount  of  different  items  of  the  budget  bought  on  the  ration  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  1952  average 
rations  for  two  employed  adults,  one  supplementary  ticket  for  heavy  workers,  one  ration  ticket  for  children  from  12  to  18  years, 
and  two  ration  tickets  for  children  from  6  to  12  years  (given  in  the  regulations  published  in  tJfednl  List — the  official  gazette). 

Details  of  the  price  quotations  used  are  as  follows  : 

Price  quotations  for  rationed  food  were  available  for  99  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  these  components  in  1937.  Price 
quotations  for  the  non-rationed  commodities  in  the  budget  were  available  for  64  per  cent  of  expenditure  on  these  items  in  1937; 
an  estimate  was  made  for  the  remainder  (12  per  cent  of  all  food  expenditure  in  1937)  assuming  that  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  moved  parallel  with  free  prices  of  all  food  items. 

The  coverage  of  available  price  quotations  in  1952  and  June  1953  was  only  32  per  cent  of  total  clothing  expenditure  in  the 
pre-war  budget,  but  the  selection  given  in  Table  B  shows  the  full  range  of  men’s  clothing  to  be  represented.  It  was  assumed 
that  family  expenditure  on  clothing  moved  parallel  with  expenditure  on  the  items  represented,  and  that  the  proportion  of  rationed 
to  non-rationed  commodities  was  the  same  for  women’s  and  children’s  clothing  as  for  men’s  clothing. 

For  rent,  heat  and  light,  a  consolidated  average  was  given  for  June  1953,  which  could  be  compared  with  the  twelve  items  of 
an  identical  coverage  in  1937.  The  1952  total  for  heat  and  light  was  estimated  on  the  assumption  that  this  item  moved  parallel 
with  the  price  of  domestic  coal. 

“  Other  goods  and  services  ”  was  a  composite  item  in  the  pre-war  family  budget.  The  six  items  listed  in  Table  B  represented 
39  per  cent  of  the  group  total  in  1937.  A  further  eleven  items,  representing  a  further  39  per  cent,  were  not  known  in  1952  and 
1953;  some  of  these  are  likely  to  have  moved  parallel  with  wages  (haircut,  shaving,  trade  union  fees),  for  others  (theatre,  tram 
fares,  library  fees,  cinema)  this  same  asumption  was  applied,  which  fundamentally  means  their  elimination  from  the  comparison 
of  real  wages.  Income  tax  and  old-age  and  sickness  insurance  fees  accounted  for  the  remaining  22  per  cent.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  conformity  with  the  pre-war  index,  they  were  included,  the  information  being  derived  from  Nove  FinanSni  Zdkony,  1953, 
page  113,  and  Rude  Prdvo,  1  June  1953. 

The  following  table  shows  that,  in  total,  price  quotations  for  1952  and  1953  were  available  for  a  large  part  of  the  field — 
79  per  cent  *  of  the  1937  budget. 

Estimates  for  1937  Estimates  for  1952  and  1953 


Number  of 
items 

Weight  within 
the  total 

Number  of 
items 

Proportion  of 
available  items 

1.  Food . 

.  .  35 

47.3 

24 

88 

2.  Clothing . 

.  .  43 

10.9 

9 

32 

3.  Rent . 

.  .  2 

16.0 

!■ 

100 

4.  Heat  and  light . 

.  .  10 

7.0 

5.  Other  goods  and  services  .  .  . 

.  .  20 

18.8 

6 

61 

1-5.  Family  budget . 

.  .  .  no 

100.0 

40 

79 

1  For  a  complete  list  of  weights  and  average  prices  in  1937,  see  Cenovd  Zprdvy,  1938,  No.  2-3,  pp.  24-26;  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  index,  see  also  Cenove  Zprdvy,  1931,  No.  34-36,  pages  215-222. 

®  One  quotation  covering  rent,  heat  and  light  of  all  kinds  was  given  in  1953  in  place  of  the  12  quotations  of  1937. 


There  are  two  reasons  why  the  results  of  this  calculation  must  be  treated  with  some  caution.  First,  since  information  on 
prices  is,  as  already  seen,  not  complete,  a  certain  amount  of  estimation  has  been  necessary  and  the  aggregate  price  indexes  obtained 
are  therefore  only  approximate.  Secondly,  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of  expenditure  means  that  there  must  be  some 
doubt  as  to  how  far  the  indexes  are  a  measure  of  true  changes  in  the  “  cost  of  living  ”  in  the  normal  usage  of  that  term  and, 
therefore,  of  the  complete  legitimacy  of  the  estimates  of  changes  in  real  earnings  which  are  implied. 

It  so  happens  that  the  greatest  amoimt  of  estimation  of  prices  has  been  necessary  in  the  “  free  sector”  ^  and,  since  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  rations  were  fully  bought,  the  greatest  imcertainty  about  the  actual  pattern  of  expenditure  in  19S2  and 
1953  lies  in  this  sector  also.  Indeed  the  great  changes  in  relative  prices  on  the  free  market  between  1937  and  1952  (prices  were 
up  20  times  for  food,  12  times  for  clothing  and  714  times  for  other  goods  and  services)  makes  it  highly  probable  that  considerable 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  expenditure  have  in  fact  taken  place.  The  margin  of  error  in  the  calculation — considered  as  a  measure 
of  the  cost  of  living — arises  essentially,  therefore,  from  uncertainty  about  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  cuts  in  free  market  prices, 
and  the  importance  of  errors  in  weighting  is  greatly  increased  by  the  divergent  nature  of  the  price  changes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  price  indexes  calculated  by  the  method  described  in  this  note  in  fact  differ 
somewhat  from  the  ofiScially  published  figures  for  changes  in  retail  prices  : 

“  Family  budget  ”  index  Official  retail  price  index  “ 

June  1953  (7952  =  100) 

Unrationed  food .  62  Commercial  price  of  food .  69 

Unrationed  clothing  .  71  Commercial  price  of  manufactures  *  .  .  .  63 

Other  goods  and  services .  86  Um-ationed  goods .  93 

(2  “Commercial  price  ”  is  the  ofificial  term  for  the  free  price  of  commodities  which  could  also  be  obtained  on  the  ration.  Goods  which  were  not  rationed 
are  officially  known  as  “  uniform  price  goods  ”. 

b  Textiles,  clothing,  shoes. 

These  differences  arise  primarily  from  differences  in  the  patterns  of  expenditure  and  their  distribution  between  rationed  and 
non-rationed  commodities  assumed  in  the  two  calculations.  The  official  index,  being  based  on  actual  aggregates  of  retail  trade 
turn-over,  reflects  an  average  expenditure  pattern  for  all  classes  with  a  comprehensive  commodity  range — whereas,  as  already 
stated,  the  index  derived  in  this  note  relates  to  the  pre-war  family  budget. 

The  systematic  tendency  shown  in  the  above  table  for  the  “  cost-of-living  ”  calculation  to  show  greater  price  reductions 
than  the  official  indexes  indicates  that  those  commodities  for  which  price  cuts  were  greatest  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  average 
expenditure  than  of  the  1937  budget. 

Even  when  the  imcorrected  weights  of  the  1937  budget  are  used  to  compute  a  free-market  price  index  (i.e.,  without  deducting 
the  amounts  bought  on  the  ration),  the  computation  still  gives  greater  price  reductions  than  the  official  retail  price  index.  An 
index  of  58  against  69  (1952  =  100)  for  food  suggests  a  substantial  fall  in  the  consumption  of  meat,  fats,  potatoes  and  sugar, 
for  which  the  reduction  in  free-market  prices  was  about  50  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  comparison  of  48  with  the  official  figure  of 
63  for  “  commercial  price  manufactures  ”  suggests  that  shoes,  whose  prices  fell  by  proportions  varying  from  60  to  70  per  cent, 
formed  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  free-market  clothing  expenditiue  than  before  the  war. 

On  the  probable  assumption  that,  in  fact,  consumption  of  free-market  fats  and  meat  in  1952  was  only  one-half  that  implied 
by  the  1937  budget,  the  calculation  in  this  article  is  likely  to  over-state  the  reduction  in  “  free-market  ”  prices  by  about  12  per 
cent,  and  therefore  to  under-state  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  following  the  price  reform  by  7  to  8  per  cent. 

In  Table  3  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  differing  incidence  of  the  price  reform  for  different  levels  of  workers’  incomes. 
The  procedure  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  single  “  cost-of-living  ”  calculation  already  described.  It  was  assumed 
that  at  each  level  all  income  was  actually  spent  and  that  the  pattern  of  expenditure  was  the  same  as  in  the  1937  budget.  Entitle¬ 
ments  to  rations  were  deducted,  and  the  remainder  of  each  commodity  assumed  to  be  bought  at  free  market  prices.  The  probability 
that  this  procedure  somewhat  over-states  the  fall  in  average  prices  for  the  higher  income  groups  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  likely  to  have  spent  a  higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  on  “  uniform  price  goods  ”,  for  which  the  price  reduction  was 
lower  than  the  average.  To  this  extent,  the  regressive  nature  of  the  changes  and  their  incentive  effect  is  over-stated. 

The  material  released  on  the  occasion  of  the  monetary,  price  and  wage  reform  in  Czechoslovakia  throws  considerable  light 
on  fields  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  and  in  particular  allows  the  main  principles  of  price  and  income  re-distribution  policy 
pursued  on  this  occasion  to  be  illustrated.  However,  even  in  this  case,  inadequate  data  makes  precise  analysis  impossible.  Fuller 
and  more  regular  publication  of  the  material  obviously  collected,  but  not  usually  published,  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
complete  assessment  of  changes  in  living  standards  in  this  country  during  the  later  post-war  period  still  escape  full  assessment. 


Quotations  are  available  for  almost  all  rationed  goods. 


Table  A 

COST  OF  1937  WORKING-CLASS  FAMILY  BUDGET  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MONETARY  REFORM 


1937 

1952 

June  1953 

1952 

June  1953 

Pre-reform  Kis. 

Post-reform  Kis. 

1 .  Food . 

150.88 

1  369.80 

1  475.45 

273.96 

295.09 

(a)  ration . 

101.82 

378.70 

864.20 

75.74 

172.84 

(6)  free . 

49.06 

991.10 

611.25 

198.22 

122.25 

2.  Clothing . 

34.94 

282.75 

306.25 

56.55 

61.25 

(a)  ration . 

27.25 

189.70 

240.50 

37.94 

48.10 

(b)  free . 

3,  Rent . 

4.  Heat  and  light . 

7.69 

50.96 

22.18 

93.05 

69.85 

68.10 

65.75 

1  186.00 

18.61 

13.97 

13.62 

13.15 

1  37.20 

5.  Various  goods  and  services  .  . 

61.11 

455.50 

391.55 

91.10 

78.31 

1-5.  Cost  of  budget . 

320.07 

2  246.00 

2  359.25 

449.20 

471.85 

Sources :  Calculations  for  1937  in  Cenovi  Zprdvy,  1938,  No.  1,  page  25;  prices  and  weights  for  the  later  years  in  Table  B.  In  1952  and  June  1953,  the 
known  items  covered  79  per  cent  of  all  expenditure  (according  to  the  1937  prices);  for  21  per  cent  estimates  were  made. 
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Table  B 

FORTY  MAIN  CONSTITUTENTS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MONETARY  REFORM 

Weekly  Quantities 

Prices  (Post-reform  K6s.) 

iNDEx-June  1953  | 

Unit 

Total 

Ration 

1952 

Free 

1952 

Ration 

1952 

Free 

average 

1952 

June 

1953 

uniform 

1952 
Ration 
=  100 

1952 

Free 
=  100 

1.  Food: 

Bread . 

Kg. 

6.51 

6.51 

2.00 

3.60 

2.80 

140 

78 

Wheat  flour  :  fine . 

1.83 

1.83 

— 

2.40 

6.20 

5.00 

208 

81 

Wheat  flour  :  coarse  .... 

» 

2.30 

1.91 

0.39 

3.39 

7.76 

6.00 

177 

77 

Beef :  first  choice . 

99 

0.94 

0.94 

— 

9.08 

41.88 

20.00 

220 

48 

Pork . 

99 

0.79 

0.79 

— 

10.32 

57.06 

29.40 

285 

52 

Sausages,  smoked . 

99 

0.22 

— 

0.22 

9.00 

50.00 

23.00 

256 

46 

Butter . 

99 

0.26 

0.26 

— 

16.00 

90.28 

44.00 

ns 

49 

Lard,  melted . 

99 

0.83 

0.24 

0.59 

13.42 

93.56 

36.00 

268 

38 

Margarine . 

99 

0.19 

0.19 

— 

8.50 

56.00 

24.00 

282 

43 

Rice . 

99 

0.35 

— 

0.35 

— 

60.14 

33.00 

— 

55 

Peas . 

99 

0.17 

— 

0.17 

— 

12.00 

10.00 

— 

83 

Potatoes  . 

99 

6.23 

6.23 

— 

0.53 

1.40 

0.70 

147 

56 

Milk . 

Litre 

10.52 

10.52 

— 

0.90 

4.00 

2.20 

244 

55 

Cheese,  halffat . 

Kg. 

0.10 

— 

0.10 

— 

16.00 

28.00 

— 

175 

Eggs . 

.Number 

10.00 

8.69 

1.31 

0.80 

2.10 

1.40 

175 

67 

Cabbages,  sauerkraut  .... 

Kg. 

1.73 

— 

1.73 

— 

2.60 

2.60 

— 

100 

Onions . 

99 

0.35 

— 

0.35 

— 

4.60 

4.60 

— 

100 

Carrots . 

99 

1.04 

— 

1.04 

— 

2.10 

2.10 

— 

100 

Apples . 

99 

1.11 

— 

1.11 

— 

5.59 

6.00 

— 

107 

Jam . 

99 

0.08 

— 

0.08 

— 

13.53 

8.00 

— 

59 

Sugar  . 

99 

1.83 

1.83 

— 

3.16 

28.00 

14.00 

443 

50 

Coffee,  roasted . 

99 

0.08 

— 

0.08 

— 

291.40 

300.00 

— 

103 

Tea . 

99 

0.01 

— 

0.01 

— 

320.00 

260.00 

— 

81 

Salt . 

99 

0.30 

— 

0.30 

— 

1.16 

0.92 

— 

79 

2.  Clothing : 

Suit,  wool,  men’s . 

Number 

0.006 

0.006 

— 

430.00 

1400.00 

530.00 

123 

38 

1  Overall,  cotton,  men’s  .  .  . 

0.038 

0.019 

0.019 

57.20 

112.00 

120.00 

210 

107 

[  Coat,  wool,  heavy,  men’s  .  . 

0.003 

— 

0.003 

514.20 

1  257.20 

630.00 

123 

50 

Shirt,  long  sleeve,  men’s  .  .  . 

0.038 

0.038 

— 

52.40 

124.80 

70.00 

134 

56 

Pants,  cotton,  children’s  .  .  . 

0.013 

0.038 

— 

12.00 

30.00 

19.60 

163 

65 

Socks,  cotton,  men’s  .... 

Pair 

0.008 

0.013 

— 

4.40 

10.80 

5.80 

132 

54 

Stockings,  silk,  ladies’ .... 

99 

0.038 

0.038 

— 

24.00 

122.20 

22.00 

92 

18 

Shoes,  work,  men’s . 

0.019 

0.019 

— 

124.20 

300.00 

120.00 

97 

40 

Shoes,  leather,  men’s  .... 

» 

0.019 

0.019 

— 

136.00 

497.40 

168.00 

124 

34 

3.  Rent,  heat  and  light : 

Rent,  including  heat  and  light 

K5s.  per  week 

13.97 

— 

40.00 

286 

— 

(Lignite) . 

Quintal 

0.45 

0.45 

— 

(12.79) 

— 

(9.40) 

73 

— 

4.  Other  goods  and  services : 

Beer,  7  per  cent . 

Litre 

3.5 

— 

3.5 

— 

1.80 

1.40 

— 

78 

Tobacco,  pipe . 

Packet  (SO  g.) 

3.00 

— 

3.00 

— 

2.90 

1.30 

— 

45 

Cigarettes . 

Number 

80.00 

— 

80.00 

— 

0.20 

0.18 

— 

90 

Matches . 

Box 

2.00 

— 

2.00 

— 

0.30 

0.20 

— 

67 

Soap,  laundry . 

Kg. 

0.25 

0.117 

0.133 

9.50 

22.00 

16.00 

168 

73 

Railway  fare . 

20  km. 

0.58 

0.58 

4.00 

4.00 

100 

Sources ;  Official  prices  and  weights  for  the  ration  taken  from  Ofednl  List  and  Rudd  Prdvo  ;  weights  for  the  cost-of-living  index  taken  from  Cenovd  Zprdvy, 
1938,  No.  I,  page  25.  This  last  source  also  gives  average  prices  for  1937. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

FROM  1951  TO  1952 


East-West  trade  in  Europe  was  last  analysed  in  detail  in  this  Bulletin  in  the  issue  for 
November  1952  (Vol,  4,  No.  3).  The  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  to  comment  more  briefly 
on  developments  in  the  trade  in  1952  and  to  continue  the  statistical  documentation  previously 
presented.  Certain  revisions  in  the  data  have,  however,  been  made,  the  most  important  of 
which  result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  present  statistics  on 
the  trade  of  western  European  countries  with  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  for  two  full 
years  (though  trade  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Zones  of  Germany  is  omitted  except 
for  occasional  references  in  the  text). 

The  analysis  is  based  largely  on  statistical  material  collected  for  use  at  the  East-West 
trade  consultations  held  in  Geneva  in  April  1953.  Possible  future  developments  in  East- 
West  trade  arising  out  of  those  consultations  are  not  discussed  in  this  note. 

All  the  statistics  used  in  the  analysis  are  derived  from  the  trade  returns  of  western 
European  countries. 


1.  Introduction 


The  decline  in  the  volume  of  trade  between  eastern 
and  western  European  countries  ^  which  had  been 
under  way  since  the  post-war  peak  in  1949  continued 
in  1952.  Compared  with  the  levels  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  fall  was  particularly  marked  in  exports  from 
West  to  East,  as  indicated  in  Table  1.  In  relation 
to  1949,  however,  the  greater  decline  has  been  in  the 
counter-flow  of  goods  from  East  to  West.  It  is  also 
this  flow  which  shows  the  more  drastic  reduction 
compared  with  pre-war  levels  of  trade  :  by  1952, 
exports  from  eastern  to  western  European  countries 
were  little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  1938  volume, 
while  the  volume  of  shipments  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe  was  nearer  to  one-half  of  the  1938  amount.® 

Such  gains  as  occurred  in  some  sectors  of  the  trade 
were  outweighed  by  continued  reductions  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  figures  in  current 


'  Throughout  this  article,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  term 
“  eastern  Europe  ”  refers  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  the  Eastern  Zone  of 
Germany.  The  term  “  western  Europe  ”  is  used  in  this  context 
to  designate  all  other  European  countries,  excluding  Yugoslavia 
and  Albania.  For  convenience  of  expression,  the  Eastern  Zone 
and  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany  are  hereafter  referred  to  as 
“  eastern  Germany  ”  and  “  western  Germany  ”,  respectively. 

*  The  changes  in  volume  of  trade  compared  with  1938  as 
given  in  Table  1  are  revisions,  based  on  more  detailed  study 
of  the  data,  of  the  figures  given  in  the  last  Bulletin  article,  and 
correspond  to  those  published  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe 
since  the  War,  Table  XV,  page  254.  Similarly,  the  changes  from 
1949  to  1950  in  volume  and  unit  value  of  imports  by  western 
from  eastern  Europe  are  also  revised  as  compared  with  the 
figures  given  in  the  last  Bulletin  article. 


Table  1 


THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Imports  into 
western 
Europe 

Exports  from 
western 
Europe  « 

Current  value  (Millions  of  dollars : 

imports  c.i.f;  exports  f.o.b.) 

1949  . 

1033 

828 

1950  . 

803 

644 

1951 . 

1  012 

747 

1952  . 

991 

739 

Index  numbers  of  unit  values  (in 

terms  of  dollars,  1950  =  100) 

1949  . 

116 

125 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951 . 

142 

119 

1952  . 

146 

126 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950  =  100) 

1938  . 

305 

204 

1949  . 

111 

103 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951 . 

89 

98 

1952  . 

85 

91 

Source :  Trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  See  Appendix 
for  description  of  methods  employed,  especially  with  regard  to  revisions  of 
the  series  and  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  German  foreign  trade  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Zones. 
o  Excluding  war  reparations  from  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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values  given  in  Table  2,  the  major  increases  were 
achieved  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  eastern  group  and  by 
Finland  in  the  western  group,  and  were  largely  the 
result  of  a  strong  expansion  in  the  trade  of  these  two 
countries  directly  with  each  other,  including  especially 
the  rise  in  Finnish  commercial  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  take  the  place  of  reparations  deliveries.^  Though 
the  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  western  Europe  was 
still  small  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
the  increase  in  1952  brought  it  into  first  place  as  the 
major  trading  partner  on  the  eastern  side,  accounting 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  trade  of  the  area 
with  western  European  countries.  The  U.S.S.R. 
forged  well  ahead  of  Poland,  whose  trade  with  the 

^  Reparations  are  not  included  in  the  trade  statistics  given 
herewith,  the  treatment  differing  in  this  respect  from  that  in 
the  last  Bulletin  article,  for  which  special  estimates  by  commo¬ 
dity  groups  of  these  deliveries  were  made. 


West  suffered  a  considerable  drop  in  absolute  as  well 
as  relative  terms  with  the  reduction  in  its  deliveries  of 
coal.  Czechoslovakia,  though  remaining  in  third 
position,  saw  its  trade  fall  off  also  ;  the  decline  was 
especially  marked  in  its  imports  from  western  Europe 
since  the  previous  rate  could  not  be  maintained  because 
of  an  accumulation  of  heavy  clearing  debts  owed  to  its 
trading  partners. 

On  the  western  European  side,  the  declines  which 
offset  the  rise  in  Finland’s  trade  were  not  so  sharply 
concentrated,  most  other  countries  showing  a  frac¬ 
tional  reduction  in  the  value  of  their  trade  with  eastern 
Europe.  This  included  the  leading  importer,  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  nevertheless  continued  to 
account  for  about  one-quarter  of  total  western  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  from  eastern  Europe. 

Finland’s  trade  with  eastern  Europe,  fostered  by 
long-term  agreements,  came  in  1952  to  represent  one- 


Table  2 


TRADE  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COUNTRY 


Country 

Current  Value 
(Millions  of  dollars) 

Share  in  Total  East-West  Trade 
(Percentages) 

Imports  into 
western  European 
countries 
(c.i.f.) 

Exports  from 
western  European 
countries 
(f.o.b.) 

Imports  into 
western  European 
countries 

Exports  from 
western  European 
countries 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

Western  European  countries : 

United  Kingdom  «  . 

266 

235 

45 

40 

26 

24 

6 

5 

Finland  * . 

108 

153 

94 

141 

11 

15 

13 

19 

Sweden  . 

129 

108 

125 

119 

13 

11 

17 

16 

Italy . 

72 

84 

65 

55 

7 

9 

9 

8 

Austria . 

72 

73 

60 

64 

7 

•  7 

8 

9 

France . 

50 

59 

39 

39 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Western  Germany  c . 

53 

57 

64 

51 

5 

6 

9 

7 

Netherlands  . 

50 

54 

40 

37 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

39 

33 

55 

60 

4 

3 

7 

8 

Nine  other  countries . 

173 

135 

160 

133 

17 

14 

21 

18 

Total  . 

1  012 

991 

747 

739 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Eastern  European  countries : 

U.S.S.R . 

313 

383 

177 

255 

31 

38 

24 

34 

Poland  . 

337 

258 

211 

172 

33 

26 

28 

23 

Czechoslovakia . 

179 

157 

183 

110 

18 

16 

24 

15 

Eastern  Germany  . 

82 

90 

65 

78 

8 

9 

9 

11 

Hungary . 

69 

61 

74 

67 

7 

6 

10 

9 

Rumania . 

23 

26 

31 

45 

2 

3 

Bulgaria . 

9 

16 

6 

12 

1 

2 

■1 

Total  . 

1012 

991 

747 

739 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  e  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

a  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports.  ^  Excluding  trade  with  western  Germany. 

b  Excluding  war  reparations. 
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fifth  of  its  total  exports  and  total  imports  alike, ^  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  for  any  other  western 
European  country.  The  relative  importance  was  next 
greatest  in  the  case  of  Austria,  whose  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  continued  to  account,  as  in  1951,  for 
roughly  one-eighth  of  its  total  exports  and  imports, 
though  its  historical  commercial  ties  were  much 
closer  and  its  geographic  position  is  no  less  favourable 
for  trade  with  the  East  than  is  Finland’s.  Few  other 
western  European  countries  had  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  their  trade  with  eastern  Europe  in  1952,  and  for 
these  countries  as  a  whole  this  trade  represented  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  their  total  imports  and  2.7  per  cent  of 
their  total  exports,*  unchanged  in  either  instance  from 
the  previous  year. 

No  such  precise  measure  can  be  provided,  in  the 
absence  of  statistics  for  eastern  European  countries,  to 
show  the  relative  importance  of  East-West  trade  in 
their  total  turnover.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  this 
share,  though  still  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
the  western  group  with  its  more  far-flung  trading 
connections,  continued  to  decline  in  1952  ;  trade 
among  eastern  European  countries  appears  to  have 
expanded  further,  and  their  trade  with  some  overseas 
countries  is  known  to  have  increased.® 

The  further  reduction  in  the  volume  of  East-West 
trade  in  Europe  in  1952  was  accompanied  by  a  greater 
stability  in  prices  and  apparently  also  by  a  narrowing 
or  removal  of  the  chief  disparities  between  prices 
charged  in  this  trade  and  those  ruling  in  other  sectors 
of  international  trade. 

Reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  in  both  currents  of 
trade— from  East  to  West  and  from  West  to  East— 
prices  were  moderately  higher  in  1952  than  in  1951, 
but  without  appreciably  affecting  the  shift  of  almost 
one-fifth  in  the  terms  of  trade  to  western  Europe’s 
disadvantage  which  came  after  Korea.  Compared 
with  1938  levels,  eastern  European  export  prices 
have,  of  course,  risen  still  more  in  relation  to  western 
European  export  prices.* 

While  the  post-war  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade  against 
western  Europe  has  been  mainly  a  reflection  of  the 

^  By  the  first  quarter  of  1953,  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
one-third  in  the  case  of  Finnish  exports. 

*  Including  the  trade  of  western  European  countries  with 
each  other. 

®  Cf.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  for  detailed 
data  on  the  share  of  East- West  trade  in  the  total  trade  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries. 

*  The  increase  in  eastern  European  export  prices  exceeds 
that  in  western  Europe^  by  roughly  50  per  cent  compared  with 
1938  levels,  though  1938  is  not  a  good  base  year  for  this  purpose 
because  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  primary  goods  in  that  year. 
Moreover,  comparisons  of  pre-war  and  post-war  price  levels 
are  rendered  hazardous  by  the  great  change  in  the  composition 
of  trade  over  this  period. 


generally  greater  increase  in  prices  of  raw  materials 
than  in  those  of  manufactures,  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  have  frequently  been  substantially  higher  in 
price  than  the  same  goods  from  other,  especially  dollar, 
sources.  This  was  true  in  the  earlier  post-war  period 
of  general  scarcity.  It  was  also  true  during  the  period 
of  widespread  increases  in  prices  of  primary  products 
after  the  Korean  war  began— notably  in  the  case  of 
Polish  coal,  which  was  raised  in  price  to  parity  with  the 
landed  cost  of  American  coal  and  became  much  dearer 
than  coal  exported  by  western  European  suppliers. 
During  1952,  Poland  adjusted  its  export  price  only 
slowly  to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  other  European 
quotations.  The  price  policies  pursued  by  eastern 
European  countries  have,  of  course,  served  to  limit 
demand  for  their  exports  in  western  Europe  and  have 
thus  sometimes  seemed  to  be  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  trade.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
supplies  from  eastern  European  countries  would  have 
been  forthcoming  in  greater  volume  had  their  prices 
been  lower  and  western  European  demand  greater, 
and  the  prices  charged  may  rather  have  corresponded 
only  to  the  marginal  amounts  of  goods  available. 

Western  European  exports  have  also  tended  to 
command  higher  prices  in  eastern  Europe  than  else¬ 
where,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  One  has  been  the 
higher  cost  of  trading  with  eastern  European  countries 
because  of  the  formalities  required  and  the  uncertainty 
about  the  permanence  of  reopened  outlets  in  view  of 
the  industrialization  goals  of  these  countries.  Another 
reason  has  been  the  policy  pursued  by  some  western 
European  Governments  of  setting  higher  prices  on 
exports  either  simply  to  protect  their  terms  of  trade 
or  to  provide  means  for  subsidizing,  and  thus  stimu¬ 
lating,  imports  from  eastern  Europe  in  order  to  offset 
the  higher  prices  charged  for  these  goods. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  these  disparities 
on  either  side  seem  in  most  instances  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced  or  to  have  disappeared  altogether  with 
the  recession  in  certain  branches  of  western  European 
industry,  the  improvement  in  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  fuels  in  relation  to  demand,  and  the  more  vigorous 
search  for  markets  by  western  European  exporters. 
Price  premia  are  now  paid  only  for  imports  of  certain 
still  scarce  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  while  prices 
charged  for  western  European  exports  of  manufactures 
to  eastern  Europe  seem  to  have  been  normalized. 
The  principal  exception,  more  apparent  than  real, 
has  been  in  wheat,  where  western  European  importing 
countries  have  been  able  to  obtain  much  of  their 
supplies  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  at 
prices  lower  than  those  ruling  for  wheat  outside  the 
Agreement,  whether  from  eastern  Europe  or  from 
other  sources. 
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2.  Western  European  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe 


The  commodity  composition  of  exports  from 
western  to  eastern  European  countries  was  not  greatly 
changed  from  1951  to  1952  ITable  3).  In  some  of 
the  commodity  groups  which  showed  an  increase  in 
value  between  the  two  years,  this  reflected  the  particu¬ 
larly  sharp  rise  in  Finnish  commercial  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  notably  forestry  products  and  ships.  Other 
increases  were  recorded  for  minerals  (mainly  Swedish 
iron  ore  sold  to  Poland),  and  for  steel,  where  Belgian 
exports,  especially  to  Rumania,  rose  very  consider¬ 
ably.  The  increase  in  steel  exports  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  change  in  the  world  market  situa¬ 
tion  :  the  advent  of  a  buyer’s  market  may  have  served 
both  to  make  western  European  steel  exporters  more 
interested  in  eastern  European  outlets  and  to  stimulate 
the  eastern  countries’  willingness  to  buy. 

Official  spokesmen  of  eastern  European  countries 
have,  on  several  occasions,  announced  an  interest  in 
purchases  of  large  quantities  of  textile  manufactures 
from  western  European  countries.  Exports  of  tissues 
and  clothing  actually  doubled  in  value  from  1951  to 
1952,  mainly  owing  to  increased  exports  from  Italy, 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  but,  even  so,  this  trade 
remained  extremely  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than 
$13  million  for  the  year  1952. 

The  most  remarkable  change  was  the  continued  and 
general  decline  in  machinery  exports.  Table  4  shows 
that,  while  the  value  of  total  exports  of  machinery  to 
the  world  as  a  whole  increased  considerably  for  every 
exporting  country,  the  decline  in  exports  to  eastern 
European  destinations  was  hardly  less  general  :  only 
in  the  case  of  Denmark  and  Finland  was  there  a 
moderate  increase.  If  the  rise  in  export  prices  for 
machinery  is  taken  into  account,  the  volume  of 
machinery  exports  from  western  to  eastern  European 
countries  may  be  estimated  to  have  declined  by  10  to 
15  per  cent  from  1950  to  1951  and  by  a  further 
25  per  cent  from  1951  to  1952.  The  share  of  machinery 
in  total  exports  from  western  to  eastern  European 
countries  thereby  fell  from  one-third  in  1950  to 
one-fifth  in  1952.  The  eastern  European  markets  for 
machinery  are  of  importance  mainly  for  Sweden, 
Finland,  Austria,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  Italy.  For 
the  leading  exporters  of  machinery— the  United 
Kingdom,  western  Germany  and  France— on  the 
other  hand,  the  eastern  markets  accounted  in  1952 
for  scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent  of  their  machinery 
exports  to  all  destinations. 


Table  3 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS 
FROM  WESTERN  TO  EASTERN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Commodity  group 

1951  1952 

I.  Major  items  of  expansion  : 

Wood,  lumber  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

86  104 

of  which  :  from  Finland . 

65  91 

Iron  and  steel . 

41  71 

of  which  :  from  Bclgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

5  26 

Ships  and  boats . 

38  47 

of  which  :  from  Finland . 

9  21 

Minerals . 

17  29 

of  which  :  iron  ore  from  Sweden  to  Czecho- 

Slovakia  and  Poland . 

12  21 

Textile  manufactures,  footwear  and  cloth- 

ing . 

6  13 

Total  of  groups  listed . 

188  264 

II.  Major  items  of  contraction : 

Machinery . 

190  157 

Textile  materials . 

78  52 

of  which  :  from  Belgium-Luxemboarg  .  . 

20  8 

Vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats  .  . 

19  13 

of  which  :  from  Norway . 

13  8 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

14  10 

Total  of  groups  listed . 

301  232 

III.  All  other  products . 

249  232 

Total  of  all  groups . 

738  728 

Source :  Appendix  Table  B. 


The  decline  in  machinery  exports  in  1952  to  eastern 
European  countries  can  partly  be  explained  by  the 
payments  difficulties  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
western  European  clearing  surpluses.  This,  for 
instance,  would  appear  to  be  the  reason  for  the  drastic 
decline  in  Swiss  exports  of  machinery.  But  the  main 
reason  for  the  decline  particularly  in  this  group— as 
well  as  in  the  group  of  non-ferrous  metals— was 
undoubtedly  the  tightening  of  export  licensing  prac¬ 
tices. 
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Table  4 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  EXPORTS 

FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.,  and  percentages 


Exporting  country 

Exports  of  I 

All  destinations 

nachinery  to 

Eastern  Europe 

Share  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  total 
(  Percentages) 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

United  Kingdom . 

1  293 

1  488 

20 

16 

2 

1 

Western  Germany . 

689 

1  089 

17 

15 

2 

1 

France  . 

361 

418 

14 

10 

4 

2 

Netherlands . 

155 

176 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

150 

165 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Total  of  countries  listed . 

2  648 

3  336 

60 

45 

2 

1 

1 

Switzerland . 

279 

288 

28 

17 

10 

6 

Sweden . 

181 

224 

44 

41 

24 

18 

Italy . 

170 

179 

27 

18 

16 

10 

Denmark . 

70 

83 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Austria . 

46 

51 

19 

18 

41 

35 

Finland « . 

11 

17 

8 

13 

68 

78 

Total  of  countries  listed . 

757 

842 

130 

112 

17 

13 

Total  of  all  countries  listed  .  .  . 

3  405 

4  178 

190 

157 

6 

4 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  B  and  national  statistics  for  total  machinery  exports  in  1951  and  1952. 
a  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations. 


3.  Eastern  European  Exports  to  Western  Europe 


During  1952,  eastern  European  exports  to  western 
Europe  became  still  more  heavily  concentrated  on 
food,  fuel  and  raw  materials,  whose  share  in  the  total 
rose  from  three-fourths  in  1951  to  more  than  80  per 
cent.  Within  these  groups,  three  main  commodities 
—grain,  coal  and  timber — accounted  for  one-half 
of  the  total  in  1951  and  slightly  more  than  that  in 
1952. 

Among  the  less  important  commodities,  livestock 
exports  declined  partially  owing  to  a  delay  in  Hungarian 
deliveries  of  pigs  to  western  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  of  butter  and  margarine  increased, 
particularly  from  Poland  to  France  and  Italy. 

Petroleum  products  do  not  figure  prominently  in 
trade  with  western  Europe;  a  certain  increase  took 
place,  however,  in  exports  to  several  western  European 
countries,  and  in  1953  Sweden  will  appear  for  the  first 
time  as  a  buyer  of  Soviet  oil.  Manganese  ore  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  exported  in  fairly  large  quantities  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 


The  reduction  in  exports  of  manufactures  was 
concentrated  on  textiles  and  chemicals,  mainly  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Coal 

The  declining  trend  in  eastern  European  exports 
of  coal  and  coke  continued  in  1952.  Deliveries  reached 
only  10,7  million  tons,  compared  with  13.2  million  tons 
in  1951  and  13.7  million  tons  in  1950.  The  share  of 
total  western  European  imports  supplied  by  eastern 
European  countries,  which  had  been  22  per  cent  in 
1949,  fell  to  only  14  per  cent,  while  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  consequently  much  scope  for  an  increase  of  eastern 
European  coal  exports  to  western  European  countries, 
though,  as  noted  below,  the  immediate  prospects  do 
not  appear  favourable. 

The  decline  in  1952  was  predominantly  a  result  of 
the  continued  shrinking  of  exports  from  Poland,  the 
main  eastern  European  supplier  to  western  European 
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Table  5 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS 
FROM  EASTERN  TO  WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 

Commodity  group  1  1951  I  19! 


of  which  : 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations  .  .  . 

Sugar  . 

Meat  and  livestock . 

Butter,  margarine  and  eggs  .... 
Other  food  (including  feeding-stufl's) 


Fuels  and  crude  materials  (14  to  21)  ... 

of  which  : 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

Wood,  lumber  and  manufactures . 

Petroleum  and  products . 

Crude  minerals  (excl.  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers) 
Other  raw  materials  (including  fertilizers)  .... 


of  which  : 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

Textiles  and  clothing . 

Chemicals . 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  .  .  . 
Iron  and  steel . 


Unspecified  .  96  j  73 

Total  of  all  groups .  993  984 

Source :  Appendix  Table  C. 


1951 

1952 

343 

429 

181 

270 

54 

55 

61 

43 

16 

26 

31 

35 

425 

373 

247 

193 

80 

77 

15 

23 

14 

15 

69 

65 

129 

109 

37 

35 

35 

25 

26 

20 

17 

16 

14 

13 

96 

73 

993 

984 

markets.  Between  1951  and  1952,  exports  from  this 
source  fell  from  9,9  to  7.2  million  tons.  The  only 
countries  still  receiving  substantial  quantities  of  Polish 
coal  are  Finland,  Austria  and  Sweden.^  France  and 
Italy  also  maintain  a  certain,  although  declining, 
volume  of  imports  on  the  basis  of  long-term  deliveries 
of  industrial  equipment  against  counter-deliveries  in 
coal;  in  addition,  indemnities  owed  to  France  and 
certain  other  countries  for  nationalized  property  are 
settled  in  coal. 

Although  the  decline  in  Polish  coal  exports  was 
general,  the  sharpest  reduction  was  in  exports  to 
Denmark.  Deliveries  did  not,  in  fact,  start  until  the 
autumn  after  the  deadl(x:k  in  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  solved. 

Exports  from  the  other  eastern  European  countries 
declined  moderately  from  2.8  to  2.6  million  tons.* 
Czechoslovak  deliveries,  which  had  been  halved 
between  1950  and  1951,  barely  maintained  the  lower 
level. 

^  Instead  of  the  agreed  quantity  of  3  million  tons,  Sweden 
imported,  however,  only  2.3  million  tons— a  steep  reduction 
from  1951,  although  about  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years, 

*  Exports  from  eastern  to  western  Germany  (not  included 
in  Table  6)  reached  800,000  tons  in  1952,  compared  with  only 
400,000  tons  in  1951. 


Table  6 

SHARE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES’  TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 


Source :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  1952,  No.  4. 

n  Including  patent  fuel. 


b  Including  coke  breeze  and  brown-coal  coke, 
c  Including  brown-coal  briquettes, 
d  Added  ton  for  ton. 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  quotas  in  the  trade 
agreements  for  1953,  eastern  European  coal  exports 
will  continue  to  decline.  Thus,  coal  quotas  have  been 
scaled  down  in  the  trade  agreements  of  Poland  with 
Denmark,  Finland,  France  and  Sweden.  Furthermore, 
despite  the  sharp  reduction  in  export  prices  during 

1952,  Polish  coal  is  still  somewhat  dearer  than,  for 
example,  British  coal.^  In  the  spring  of  1953,  several 
countries  asked  for  further  price  reductions,  but 
without  success;  and  it  is  therefore  questionable 
whether  even  the  reduced  quotas  will  be  taken  up  in 

1953.  This  seems,  however,  to  depend  more  on  the 
general  development  of  the  coal  market  in  western 
Europe  than  on  the  present  price  difference.  There 
is  little  hope  of  increased  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1953,  but  stocks  are  reported  to  be 
accumulating  in  the  United  States. 

Grain  ^ 

Eastern  European  exports  of  grain  to  western 
European  countries  increased  in  1952  both  in  value 
and  in  quantity.  The  increase  was  concentrated  on 
exports  of  bread  grain,  which  almost  doubled,  mainly 

^  The  price  difference  is  still  more  substantial  if  quality  is 
taken  into  account.  During  the  autumn  of  1952  there  were 
several  complaints  on  this  score.  This  was,  however,  probably 


because  of  heavy  British  and  Swedish  purchases  of 
Soviet  wheat.  Deliveries  of  coarse  grain,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  slightly  lower. 

The  smaller  eastern  European  countries  did  little 
in  1952  to  make  up  for  post-war  losses  in  the  western 
European  market,  apart  from  an  increase  in  Polish 
exports  of  barley  and  an  odd  quantity  of  Bulgarian 
wheat  shipped  to  Sweden. 

The  increase  in  1952  was  partly  a  result  of  bad 
crops  in  certain  western  European  countries  in  1951, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  consequently  took 
place  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the  early  months 
of  1953,  eastern  European  exports  have  been  much 
smaller,  and  this  may,  in  turn,  have  reflected  the 
comparatively  good  harvests  in  western  European 
countries  in  1952  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
their  total  import  requirements.  Even  so,  there 
remained  plenty  of  room  for  displacing  grain  imports 
payable  in  dollars,  and  the  main  factor  in  the  decline 
was  the  drastically  reduced  quantities  specified  in  the 


a  temporary  phenomenon  related  to  an  acceleration  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  reach  targets  set  for  1952. 

*  Whereas  in  the  previous  article  on  East-West  trade  the 
analysis  of  grain  exports  was  based  on  statistics  for  crop  years, 
the  hgures  given  in  the  present  note  are  for  the  calendar  years 
1951  and  1952,  trade  returns  for  the  crop  year  1952/53  not  yet 
being  available. 


Table  7 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  INTO  THIRTEEN"  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Thousands  of  tons 


Exporting  country 

Bread 

Grain  b 

Coarse  Grain" 

Total 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

U.S.S.R . 

536 

1037 

979 

799 

1  515 

1  836 

of  which  imported  by  : 

United  Kingdom . 

— 

208 

768 

687 

768 

895 

Finland  . 

206 

354 

23 

38 

229 

392 

Sweden . 

9 

109 

41 

— 

50 

109 

Others . 

321 

366 

147 

74 

468 

440 

Other  eastern  Europe  . 

153 

181 

44 

122 

197 

303 

of  which  imported  by  : 

Western  Germany . 

42 

SI 

8 

29 

50 

86 

Austria . 

23 

53 

3 

23 

26 

76 

Total  eastern  Europe . 

689 

1  218 

1023 

921 

1  712 

2  139 

United  States  and  Canada . 

10  703 

10  620 

3  355 

3  578 

14  058 

14  198 

All  sources  « . 

14  506 

13  449 

7  397 

8  807 

21  903 

22  256 

Source ;  Trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 

0  Austria.  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  western  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 


3 


b  Wheat  and  rye  (including  flour  in  grain  equivalent;  conversion  factor  used  : 

one  ton  of  flour  =  1.2S  tons  of  grain). 
c  Maize,  barley  and  oats. 

d  Excluding  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany. 
e  Including  trade  between  western  European  countries. 


latest  grain  contract  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  trade  agreements  for  1953  nevertheless  foresee 
an  increase  over  1952  exports  in  a  few  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  Finland  will  in  the  future  receive  grain 
only  for  its  own  requirements.^  Sweden  has  not 
indicated  any  interest  in  Soviet  wheat,  but  a  new 
quota  for  30,000  tons  of  maize  has  been  added. 
Quotas  written  in  trade  agreements  are,  of  course, 
only  a  very  uncertain  indicator  of  the  actual  trade  in 
1953.  The  British  decision  not  to  partake  in  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and  to  open  the  free 
grain  market  again  will  certainly  have  important 
repercussions  on  world  trade  in  wheat.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  wheat  exported  under  I.W.A. 
quotas  and  so-called  “  free  wheat  ”  is  bound  to  be 
reduced  also,  since  the  maximum  price  under  the 
new  Agreement  was  increased  from  $1.80  to  $2.05 
per  bushel. 

Timber 

Eastern  European  exports  of  softwood  to  western 
European  countries  in  1952  reached  a  level  some  23  per 
cent  above  that  of  the  previous  year  (Table  8).  Exports 
of  pulpwood  and  pitprops  increased  relatively  more 
than  exports  of  sawn  softwood.  The  recovery,  while 
not  sufficient  to  bring  the  volume  back  to  the  post-war 
maximum  reached  in  1949  and  1950,  was  nevertheless 
encouraging  since  it  coincided  with  a  generally  falling 
market.  The  drastic  British  import  cuts  for  sawn 
softwood,  which  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
slump  on  the  western  European  timber  market, 
affected  also  exports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  this 
country  almost  made  up  for  the  loss  by  increased 
deliveries  to  Belgium-Luxembourg  ®  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  both  traditional  importers  from  eastern  Europe. 

Whereas  Soviet  export  prices  on  the  whole  followed, 
as  usual,  the  quotations  in  the  northern  countries, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  cut  their  prices  relatively 
more  and  succeeded  in  increasing  exports  to  several 
western  European  countries.  The  main  part  of  the 
expansion  in  exports  of  sawn  softwood  thus  came 
from  the  smaller  eastern  European  countries.  Soviet 
deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  made  up 
more  than  one-half  of  total  eastern  European  exports 
to  western  Europe  in  1951,  but  only  one-third  in  1952. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  previous  article  on  East- 
West  trade,  there  is  also  a  considerable  flow  of  soft- 

1  During  1952,  Finland  had  re-exported,  chiefly  to  western 
Germany,  Soviet  grain  at  reduced  prices. 

*  The  share  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  total  Belgian  imports  of  sawn 
softwood  was  13  per  cent  in  1950  and  1951,  but  increased  to 
24  per  cent  in  1952. 


wood  goods  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  imports  into  the  U.S.S.R.  from  contiguous 
areas  of  Finland.  In  1952,  the  total  volume  of  these 
West-to-East  exports  increased  by  43  per  cent,  and 
Finnish  deliveries  of  sawn  softwood  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
even  doubled.  The  expansion  of  its  eastern  European 
markets  was  a  certain  stabilizing  influence  for  the 
Finnish  forestry  industry  in  1952,  when  exports  to 
most  other  markets  were  reduced  :  not  only  did  the 
quantities  sold  increase,  but  Finland  also  obtained 
higher  prices  in  eastern  Europe  than  in  other  markets 
under  the  orders  placed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1952,  at  prices  not  far  below  1951  levels. 

These  changes  in  East-West  timber  trade  during 
1952  had  the  result  that  eastern  Europe  imported 
almost  two-thirds  as  much  softwood  as  it  exported  to 
western  Europe.  If  Finnish  exports  of  pre-fabricated 
houses  to  the  U.S.S.R.®  are  added,  the  two  currents 
of  trade  were  almost  equal,  and  the  value  balance  on 
all  forestry  products,  including  pulp  and  paper, 
actually  showed  an  excess  of  imports  by  eastern 
Europe. 

®  These  exports  can  be  estimated  at  about  550,000  cubic 
metres  in  roundwood  equivalent. 

Table  8 

WESTERN  EUROPE’S  TRADE  IN  SOFTWOOD 
WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  NORTH  AMERICA 

Thousands  of  cubic  metres  roundwood  equivalent, 
and  percentages 


Total  of 
round  and 
sawn 

softwood  a 

Of  which  : 

Sawn 

softwood 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

Imports  from  eastern  Europe  . 

1  914 

2  361 

1  381 

1  551 

of  which  :  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

1  012 

799 

803 

544 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe  .  . 

1044 

1  494 

491 

1016 

of  which  :  from  Finland  to  the 

U.S.S.R . 

767 

1  255 

482 

957 

Net  imports  from  eastern  Europe 

870 

867 

890 

535 

Share  of  total  gross  imports  into 
western  European  countries 
supplied  by  : 

Eastern  European  countries  . 

6 

8 

6 

8 

United  States  and  Canada  . 

18 

21 

19 

21 

Sources :  Timber  Statistics  for  Europe,  January-December  1951  and  1952, 
Vol.  V,  No.  4,  ECE/FAO,  Geneva,  May  1953. 

Note.  —  Convenion  factors  used  :  1  cubic  metre  of  sleepers  =  1.82 
cubic  metres  in  roundwood  equivalent.  1  standard  of  sawn  softwood  »  7.8 
cubic  metres  in  roundwood  equivalent. 

o  Sawn  softwood,  softwood  logs,  pulpwood,  pitprops  and  sleepers. 
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The  over-all  improvement  in  the  timber  market  in 
1953  has  benefited  the  eastern  European  countries, 
and  their  exports  to  western  Europe  seem  likely  to 
continue  to  rise  above  1952  levels.  By  the  end  of 
April,  British  purchases  of  sawn  softwood  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  1953  delivery  exceeded  half  a  million 
cubic  metres.  Actual  deliveries  in  1951  and  1952 
amounted  to  480,000  and  330,000  cubic  metres 
respectively.  British  purchases  from  the  other  main 


suppliers— Czechoslovakia  and  Poland— have  shown 
similar  increases.  Other  western  European  countries 
—for  example,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Denmark— 
have  also  expanded  purchases  in  eastern  Europe, 
and  total  eastern  European  deliveries  of  sawn 
softwood  in  1953  might  well  increase  by  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  over  1952,  thus  bringing  the  volume 
back  to  the  1949-50  level,  or  almost  to  the  post-war 
maximum. 


4.  Payments  Relationships  in  East-West  Trade 


Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Europe  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  conducted  predominantly  under  payments 
relationships  requiring  a  fairly  close  bilateral  balancing 
of  accounts  between  individual  pairs  of  countries. 
The  major  exception  is  provided  by  the  facilities  for 
transferability  of  sterling  enjoyed  by  most  eastern 
European  countries  whereby  the  United  Kingdom 
authorizes  them  to  use  their  current  earnings  of  that 
currency  for  payments  anywhere  in  the  sterling  area 


and,  in  settlement  of  direct  current  transactions,  for 
payments  to  members  of  the  transferable  accounts 
area  and  to  many  other  countries.^  As  shown  by 
Table  9  ®  below,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sterling 

^  The  Soviet  Union,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  are  members 
of  the  transferable  accounts  system  and  exercise  “automatic 
transferability  ”,  while  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  enjoy,  in  practice, 
similar  advantages  under  “  administrative  transferability  ”. 

*  The  estimates  necessary  for  the  construction  of  Table  9 
are  not  yet  available  for  periods  later  than  mid- 1952. 


Table  9 

TRADE  OF  MAJOR  AREAS  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Importing  or  exporting  area 

Year 

1950 

1951 

First  half  of 

1951  1952 

Sterling  area,  total  « . 

Imports  .  . 

196 

300 

146 

154 

Exports  .  . 

236 

278 

156 

134 

of  which  :  United  Kingdom  . 

Imports  .  .  . 

160 

235 

no 

131 

Exports  h  .  . 

72 

43 

23 

22 

Re-exports  .  . 

15 

67 

18 

71 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

Imports  .  .  . 

30 

56 

29 

21 

Exports  .  .  . 

146 

165 

114 

40 

Western  continental  Europe . 

Imports  .  , 

506 

595 

294 

343 

Exports  « .  . 

527 

631 

324 

338 

Western  European  overseas  territories  (excluding  British 

colonies) . 

Imports  .  . 

3 

7 

3 

5 

Exports  .  . 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Middle  East . 

Imports  .  . 

30 

75 

40 

50 

Exports  ,  . 

48 

87 

29 

33 

North  America  . 

Imports  .  . 

86 

70 

>39 

25 

Exports  .  . 

30 

3 

3 

— 

Latin  American  Republics . 

Imports  .  . 

39 

48 

23 

7 

Exports  .  . 

69 

47 

23 

12 

Rest  of  world  (excluding  China) . 

Imports  .  . 

2 

5 

1 

5 

Exports  .  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total  . 

Imports  .  . 

862 

1  100 

546 

589 

Exports'^.  . 

912 

1  052 

538 

519 

Sources:  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  United  Nations,  Augiut  1952  and  February  1953. 

Note.  —  Trade  of  areas  listed  with  eastern  Germany  is  excluded  throughout. 

0  The  difference  between  the  totals  and  the  figures  given  separately  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  overseas  sterling  area  is  accounted  for  by  Ireland 
and  Iceland. 
b  Excluding  re-exports. 

c  Excluding  war  reparations  from  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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paid  out  to  eastern  European  countries  by  the  United 
Kingdom  is  in  fact  used  by  them  in  this  way,  chiefly 
for  purchases  of  sterling  area  raw  materials  either 
directly  from  the  overseas  sterling  countries  or  in  the 
form  of  re-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  is  excluded,  trade  between 
the  two  broad  groups,  western  and  eastern  Europe,  is 
seen  to  be  very  closely  in  balance.  This  balancing 
extends  down  to  most  bilateral  relationships,  though 
this  is  not,  of  course,  always  true  of  payments  on 
merchandise  account  alone.^  In  some  instances,  the 
disparity  is  due  to  offsetting  payments  on  invisible 
or  capital  account— for  instance,  western  German 
earnings  from  transit  trade,  repatriation  of  western 
European  capital,  and  drawings  on  the  credit  extended 
in  1946  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  on  commercial  credits  granted  by  various  western 
European  countries.  Furthermore,  the  clearing 
agreements  in  force  between  a  large  number  oi 
western  and  eastern  European  countries  normally 
allow  for  temporary  surpluses  or  deficits  to  be  settled, 
in  theory,  in  commodities  during  the  following 
period. 

Multilateral  settlements  have  also  played,  however, 
a  limited  role  in  covering  surpluses  and  deficits  in 
East-West  trade.  Thus,  a  considerable  part  of  Polish 
coal  exports  have  been  paid  for  in  transferable  sterling 
or  other  exchange,  and  the  Netherlands  settled  its 
deficit  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  convertible  currencies 
after  the  long-term  agreement  for  the  delivery  of 
tankers  broke  down.  Eastern  European  deficits 
arising  out  of  trade  with  Belgium  and  Iceland  have 
also  been  settled  largely  in  convertible  currencies. 

Despite  the  difficulties  involved  in  reducing  complex 
relationships  to  a  uniform  classification,  an  effort  has 
been  made  in  Table  10  to  show  the  system  of  trade 
and  payments  between  each  pair  of  countries.®  Four 
broad  groups  may  be  distinguished,  starting  with  the 
most  rigidly  bilateral. 

(a)  To  the  first  group  belong  those  cases  where 
formal  commercial  ties  between  the  countries  in 
question  do  not  exist,  in  most  instances  because  of 
the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations.  Eastern  Germany 
thus  has  no  formal  trade  agreements  with  most 
western  European  countries,  though  agreements  have 

^  Table  D  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  trade  balances  of  indivi¬ 
dual  western  countries  with  individual  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  during  each  of  the  last  three  years.  Unlike  the  estimates 
in  Table  9,  the  imports  of  western  European  countries  have 
not  been  adjusted  from  a  c.i.f.  to  an  f.o.b.  basis,  and  payments 
by  these  countries  to  eastern  Europe  accordingly  tend  to  be 
overstated  in  the  trade  balances  as  given  in  Table  D. 

*  Excluding  Ireland,  Portugal  and  Spain. 


been  made  with  Finland  and  the  Netherlands.* 
Similarly,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  no  trade  agreements  with 
western  Germany  and  Austria.  Greece  has  so  far 
been  able  to  conclude  only  one  formal  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  that  with  Czechoslovakia,  though  agreements 
with  Hungary  and  Poland  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  two  countries 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the 
stumbling-block  to  formal  trade  ties  has  been,  in 
some  instances,  the  absence  of  agreement  on  indem¬ 
nities  for  nationalized  property,  though  the  limited 
amounts  or  range  of  goods  which  these  countries 
could  offer  for  export  has  also  tended  to  discourage 
the  development  of  trade  relations.  There  are  also 
certain  specific  reasons  for  the  absence  of  trade 
relations.  Thus,  the  United  Kingdom  prohibited 
imports  from  Hungary  after  the  arrest  of  a  British 
citizen  in  1949.  This  ban  has  not,  however,  been 
extended  to  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Hungary  paid  for  in  sterling  earned  either  in  the 
overseas  sterling  area  or  from  other  sources. 

In  most  of  the  cases  listed  above,  such  trade  as  goes 
on  is  conducted  mainly  in  the  form  of  compensation 
arrangements  for  the  direct  exchange  of  commodities 
between  trading  companies  on  either  side.  This  trade 
is  generally  erratic  in  character,  liable  to  sudden 
changes,  and  cannot  easily  be  expanded.  There  are, 
however,  some  more  developed  types  of  compensation 
agreement,  as  exemplified  by  the  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  private  compensation  companies,  which,  by 
consent  of  the  respective  Governments,  have  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

(b)  The  most  typical  organization  of  trade  and 
payments  between  eastern  and  western  European 
countries  seems  to  be  clearing  agreements  allowing  a 
certain  flexibility  in  payments  by  the  mutual  extension 
of  swing  credits  and  usually  combined  with  quota 
lists.  About  a  third  of  the  cases  listed  in  Table  10 
are  of  this  type.  The  swing  credits  were  primarily 
designed  to  cover  short-term  disequilibria  in  payments 
between  two  countries.  Very  often,  however,  more 
stubborn  deficits  arose  that  could  not  be  financed  by 
these  limited  means  or  otherwise  covered  if  there  were 
no  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  overdrafts  in  gold 
or  free  currencies.  In  such  cases,  balance  has  been 
restored  by  curtailing  deliveries  from  the  surplus 
country.  Clearing  agreements  have  sometimes  been 
combined  with  provisions  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
payments  for  an  especially  “  hard  ”  eastern  European 
export  commodity  should  not  go  through  the  clearing, 
but  be  paid  in  transferable  or  convertible  currencies. 


^  And  also  with  western  Germany. 


Table  10 


TRADE  AND  PAYMENTS  ARRANGEMENTS 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


U.S.S.R. 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Eastern 

Germany 

United  Kingdom  (£)... 

£ 

j 

TQ£ 

TQ£ 

£ 

£ 

Iceland  (£) . 

— 

CQ 

CQ 

CQ 

— 

— 

B 

France . 

TB 

CcQ 

CQ 

CQ 

— 

B 

B 

Netherlands  (£) . 

T 

CQ 

CB 

CcQ 

TB 

CcB 

Cc 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

T 

CQ 

TQ 

T 

TQB 

T 

B 

Switzerland . 

T 

CcQ 

Cc 

CcQ 

— 

— 

Italy  (£) . 

CQ 

TB 

CcQ 

CcQ 

TB 

Bg 

Turkey . 

C 

Cc 

Cc 

CcQ 

TB 

— 

Greece  (£) . 

— 

C 

Bg 

Bg 

— 

— 

Denmark  (£) . 

C 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CQ 

B 

T 

B 

Sweden  (£) . 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CQ 

— 

CcQ 

Bg 

Norway  (£) . 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CQ 

B 

Bg 

Bg 

Finland  (£) . 

CcQd 

CcQ  J 

CcQ  J 

CcQ 

Cc 

CcQ 

CcQ 

Western  Germany  (£)  .  . 

— 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

— 

CcQ 

CcQ 

Austria  (£) . 

_ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

CcQ 

B 

Source  :  Based  on  Appendix  Table  E. 

Note.  —  Although  the  table  aims  at  describing  the  situation  in  mid-1953,  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  account 
of  recent  changes,  owing  to  lack  of  information. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

Q  Quota  lists  exchanged. 

C  =  Clearing  agreement  in  effect. 

Cc  =  Clearing  agreement  with  specific  provision  for  a  clearing  credit. 

B  =  Private  compensation  arrangements. 

Bg  =  Global  agreements  under  which  compensation  transactions  are 
centralized. 

J  =  Triangular  agreement  involving  Finland,  U.S.S.R.,  and  a  third  country. 


£  =  The  country  concerned  is  a  member  of  the  sterling  transferable  accounts 
system  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria)  enjoys,  in  practice, 
similar  advantages  under  “  administrative  transferability  ”,  The  same 
symbol  is  used  for  members  of  the  sterling  area — i.e.,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Iceland. 

T  =  Trade  agreement  in  effect,  but,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  without 
quota  lists  or  clearing  agreement  (payments  usually  in  convertible  or 
transferable  currencies  except  where  trade  is  on  a  compensation  basis). 


This  has  been  the  case  in  particular  for  Polish  coal 
exports. 

In  1951,  some  western  European  countries  incurred 
trade  deficits  with  Poland  resulting  from  their  imports 
of  coal  at  the  high  prices  then  in  force.  These  deficits 
were  covered  both  by  use  of  clearing  credits  and  by 
multilateral  settlements.  In  1952,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abnormal  situation  arose  whereby,  in  certain 
cases,  a  western  European  country  paid  out  sterling 
while  at  the  same  time  it  developed  a  clearing  surplus. 

The  credit  facilities  offered  under  clearing  agree¬ 
ments  were  in  several  cases  already  fully  utilized  by 
eastern  European  countries  at  the  end  of  1951.  The 
trade  agreements  for  1952  took  account  of  this 
situation  by  making  eastern  European  export  quotas 
larger  than  the  corresponding  export  quotas  of  western 
European  countries.  Several  of  the  extreme  deficit 
positions  could  be  worked  down,  though  this  was 
mainly  by  a  reduction  in  western  European  exports, 
particularly  to  Czechoslovakia.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  (ieficits  built  up  by  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  became  a  serious  impediment  to  the  further 
development  of  trade. 


Although  the  general  development  of  the  clearing 
balances  during  1952  has  been  made  clear  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  western  European  countries,  only  a  few 
of  these  countries  regularly  publish  statistics  on  the 
position  of  their  clearing  balances  with  eastern 
European  countries.  Table  1 1  gives  the  available  data 
on  the  status  of  these  balances. 

In  January  1953,  western  Germany’s  surplus  in  its 
clearing  balances  with  Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
had  reached  the  agreed  limit,  while  eastern  Germany 
had  overdrawn  the  swing  credit  by  $4.7  million. 
Through  a  drastic  cut  in  exports  to  Czechoslovakia, 
western  Germany’s  huge  clearing  surplus  with  that 
country  had  been  brought  below  the  ceiling. 

In  the  case  of  Austria,  clearing  credits  were  over¬ 
drawn  by  Poland  and  Rumania  by  September  1952, 
while  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  reached  the  limits 
later. 

Switzerland  succeeded  in  working  down  its  heavy 
accumulated  surplus  with  Czechoslovakia  and  its 
smaller  surplus  with  Bulgaria,  but  its  previous  deficits 
vis-d-vis  Hungary  and  Rumania  were  turned  into 
surpluses. 
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Table  11 

SIZE  OF  SWING  CREDITS,  CLEARING  BALANCES  AT  END  OF  1952, 
AND  CHANGES  DURING  THE  YEAR 


A  plus  sign  denotes  western  European  surplus 
Millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Turkey 

Den¬ 

mark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

Western 

Ger¬ 

many 

Austria  I 

U.S.S.R. 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

.  .a 

0.2 

1.5 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

Balance . 

-5.6 

Czecho- 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

5.0 

2.3 

1.5 

1.1 

6.4 

2.3 

7.5 

3.5 

Slovakia 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

-0.5* 

—3.1 

Balance . 

-1-4.3  c 

+0.2 

+5.6d 

+2.2< 

Poland 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

5.1 

1.7 

2.0 

4.0 

3.9 

1.4 

3.0 

7.5 

2.5 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

-fO.16 

+0.2 

-  0.4 

Balance . 

+0.4 

+  1.7 

+  1.8d 

+4.4* 

Hungary 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

1.6 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

5.5 

2.0 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

+  1.2 

-  1.7 

Balance . 

+0.6 

-  1.1 

+5.34 

+  1.5* 

Rumania 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

+  1.2 

+  0.7 

Balance . 

+0.3 

+  0.6 

+2.3* 

Bulgaria 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

0.2 

0.2 

1.5 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

-0.5 

•• 

Balance . 

-0.1 

•• 

Eastern 

“  Swing  ”  .... 

1.1 

1.0 

4.8 

Germany 

Change  in  1952  .  . 

+0.9 

Balance . 

-0.3 

+9.5  4 

Sources:  Trade  and  payments  agreements  and  various  other  national 
publications. 

Note.  —  Spaces  left  blank  indicate  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available,  no  clearing  agreement  is  in  effect  Iwtween  the  countries  concerned. 
a  No  limit  is  specified. 


b  First  half  of  1952. 
c  End  of  June  1952. 
d  End  of  January  1953. 

<  End  of  September  1952. 


The  swing  credits  granted  by  Sweden  and  Denmark 
to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  are  known  to  have 
been  exhausted  in  1952. 

(c)  The  triangular  agreements  between  Finland,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia  and  between  the  first 
two  and  Poland  have  certainly  contributed  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Finnish  trade  with  eastern  Europe.^ 
The  background  to  this  arrangement  was  the  fact  that, 
whereas  after  the  completion  of  reparations  deliveries 
by  Finland,  the  U.S.S.R.  offered  great  possibilities 
for  an  expansion  of  Finnish  exports,  the  Finnish 
market  was  too  narrow  for  a  corresponding  expansion 


^  More  recently  a  similar  arrangement  has  been  worked  out 
between  Finland,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  eastern  Germany. 


of  imports  of  the  types  of  goods  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  offer.  The  inclusion  of  Czechoslovakia  with  its 
machinery  and  other  industrial  products,  and  Poland 
with  its  coal,  established  a  workable  trade  pattern.* 

During  the  Geneva  East-West  trade  consultations 
in  April  1953,  the  Finnish  example  induced  several 
countries  to  start  preliminary  investigations  into  the 
possibilities  of  forming  similar  triangular  patterns. 
The  present  situation  is,  however,  hardly  favourable 
to  such  an  approach,  since  most  western  European 
countries  seem  to  have  the  same  problem— a  tendency 
towards  a  surplus  with  eastern  European  countries. 

*  A  kind  of  triangular  trading  pattern  of  a  less  formal  nature 
is  provided  also  by  re-sales  of  Rumanian  products  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  its  trade  with  western  European  countries. 


(d)  Of  the  multilateral  types  of  East-West  payments 
arrangements,  the  most  important  is,  as  noted  above, 
the  wide  use  of  sterling  earned  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  occasional  payments  in 
sterling  received  from  other  countries  belonging  to  the 
transferable  account  area  (for  example,  the  coal 
importers).  However,  only  a  rather  small  part  of  the 
sterling  earned  in  western  Europe  is  employed  by 
eastern  European  countries  for  imports  from  western 
Europe,  and  most  of  it  goes  to  pay  for  primary 
products  from  overseas  countries  of  the  sterling  area. 

The  considerable  facilities  for  multilateral  transfers 
of  funds  in  western  Europe  which  eastern  European 
countries  have  through  the  use  of  sterling  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  regular  counterpart  on  the  eastern 
European  side,  though  there  are  indications  that  some 
of  the  smaller  countries  in  the  area— for  instance, 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria— have  been  able 
to  pay  for  part  of  their  imports  from  western  Europe 
with  sterling  or  other  currencies  acquired  from  other 
eastern  European  countries.  The  basic  limitations  on 
the  growth  of  East-West  trade  are,  of  course,  mainly 
the  political  and  economic  factors  restricting  the 
availability  of  goods  for  export,  but  the  development 
of  trade  would  undoubtedly  be  facilitated  if  more 
definite  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  western- 
owned  balances  in  one  eastern  European  country 
could  be  transferred  for  use  in  another  or  converted 
into  sterling.  Such  arrangements  could  provide 
greater  flexibility  for  the  development  of  multilateral 
trading  patterns  whereby,  for  example,  western 


European  countries  might  increase  their  exports  of 
industrial  equipment  to  the  smaller  eastern  European 
countries  and  use  the  proceeds  to  purchase  Soviet 
grain  and  other  goods  the  production  of  which  is 
scheduled  to  expand  substantially  under  the  current 
Five-year  Plan  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  most  countries,  the  assumption  of  even  such 
limited  obligations  for  convertibility  or  transferability 
may  entail  risks  which  cannot  always  be  foreseen  or 
effectively  countered.  Such  risks  are,  however,  subject 
to  control  in  the  case  of  eastern  European  countries. 
This  is  because  their  imports  and  exports  are  in  the 
hands  of  State  trading  agencies,  so  that  they  should 
be  able  to  keep  import  or  export  surpluses  within 
desired  limits  and  yet,  within  these  limits,  relieve  trade 
and  payments  from  present  requirements  of  bilateral 
balancing.  Along  with  the  establishment  of  less  rigid 
payments  conditions  on  the  eastern  European  side,  it 
should  be  possible  for  western  European  countries 
to  provide,  through  the  European  Payments  Union, 
increased  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  eastern-owned 
balances  from  one  western  European  country  to 
another,  thus  extending  the  flexibility  already  existing 
in  the  sterling  transferable  accounts  system. 

The  creation  of  these  additional  payments  facilities 
in  eastern  and  western  Europe  would  not,  of  itself, 
ensure  the  expansion  of  trade  or  its  development 
along  multilateral  lines,  but  it  would  at  least  tend  to 
remove  any  obstacles  to  such  growth  arising  from  the 
restrictive  nature  of  present  payments  arrangements. 


Appendix 

Supplementary  Statistics  and  Sources  and  Methods  used  in  the  Article 
“  Developments  in  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  from  1951  to  1952  ” 


I 


( 


Table  A 
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"F 


Sources :  Trade  statistics  of  the  western  European  countries. 

o  General  imports;  exports  excluding  re-exports,  which  to  eastern  Europe  (excluding  eastern  Germany)  ®  Excluding  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  war  reparations:  S34.1  million  (also  restitution  of  German  assets 
amounted  to  $14.9,  J67.4  and  «103.1  million,  respectively.  *3.3  million).  53.9  and  35.7  million,  respectively. 

b  Trade  by  country  of  origin  and  consumption  for  the  years  1950  and  1951,  and  by  country  of  purchase  and  Greece,  Iceland.  Ireland,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
sale  for  the  year  1952. 
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Table  B 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

U.S.S.R. 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Eastern 

Germany 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

B 

B 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1932 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

United  Kingdom 

3.  Fish  . 

0.6 

2.4 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.7 

2.9 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

0.6 

0.1 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

It.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

1.3 

0.9 

■Kil 

2.1 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

4.0 

3.4 

12.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

Ksm 

— 

ESM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

B 

— 

— 

— 

BIB 

15.  Textile  waste  . 

0.1 

— 

■imi 

Em 

1.7 

B 

KO 

0.1 

2.2 

EB 

— 

— 

5.0 

2.2 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

— 

0.1 

1.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

El 

B 

0.2 

0.2 

2.8 

2.4 

20.  Drugs . 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

in 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

B 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.6 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.9 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

2.5 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.6 

ESI 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

07 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

■nil 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

K1 

0.9 

27.  Metal  manufactures  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

K  3 

0.2 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.3 

29.  Metalworking  machinery . 

2.8 

3.4 

0.3 

0.2 

mn 

0.6 

— 

Ea 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

3.8 

4.4 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

iSl 

1.2 

1.1 

5.1 

2.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

8.6 

4J 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

la 

0.8 

0.4 

2.2 

2.6 

0.3 

EO 

0.1 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.8 

32.  Railway  vehicles . 

mm 

B 

KB 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

B 

B 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

B 

B 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

36.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

Total  of  commodities  listed . 

10.1 

10.7 

1 

B 

15.0 

11.8 

2.6 

1.9 

3.3 

4.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

39.2 

34.3 

Total  Exports . 

10.4 

10.7 

7.6 

5.8 

18.7 

13.9 

3.1 

2.0 

3.6 

4.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

44.8 

39.5 

France 

■ 

1 

1.  Meat . 

_ 

_ 

H 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

wm 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

7.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

C.6 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.9 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.4 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

1.9 

0.6 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

3.2 

1.7 

13.  Other  vegetable  fibres  . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

13.  Textile  waste  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.8 

16.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

^^9 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^B 

— 

0.1 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

^B 

3.2 

3.8 

20.  Dmgs . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

mu 

Kg 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

^B 

^B 

0.4 

1.2 

21.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ka 

B 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

0.4 

0.5 

KB 

0.2 

B 

B 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.1 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

0.6 

1.8 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bl 

2.0 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.3 

1.9 

1.2 

0.6 

ma 

E3 

0.9 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

■  1 

6.9 

25.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

m  1 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

B 

■n 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

27.  Metal  manufactures  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.1 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

2.1 

1.6 

O.I 

mm 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

1.9 

29.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.0 

2.4 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

1.8 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

— 

— 

0.8 

3.4 

3.8 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

mwm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 1 

4.6 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

3.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B  i 

1.4 

32.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■  1 

0.2 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.5 

0.1 

'1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.8 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

bsi 

— 

■i| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

36.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

m 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

Total  of  commodities  listed . 

4.2 

6.0 

7.8 

B 

13.3 

13.8 

B 

m 

2.2 

1.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

2.9 

33.0 

36.3 

Total  Exports . 

4.8 

D 

10.0 

B 

16.6 

16.3 

3.8 

4.1 

2.6 

1.9 

0.4 

0.7 

0.3 

2.9 

38.3 

38.8 

(Continued  oyerlettf) 
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Table  B  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Netherlands 

1.  Meat . 

2.  Butter . 

3.  Fish  . 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

6.  Oil-seeds  . 

7.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

12.  Cotton . 

13.  Other  vegetable  fibres  . 

15.  Textile  waste  . 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  .  . 

20.  Drugs . 

21.  Fertilizers . 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

35.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 


Total  of  commodities  listed  .  .  , 


Total  Exports 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

3.  Fish  . 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

6.  Oil-seeds . 

7.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

9.  Wood  pulp . 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

13.  Other  vegetable  fibres  . 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

15.  Textile  waste  . 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

20.  Drugs . 

21.  Fertilizers . 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

27.  Metal  manufactures . 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

29.  Metalworking  machinery . 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .... 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

35.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

36.  Instruments  and  watches . 


Total  of  commodities  listed 


Total  Exports 


13.3  14.8 


2.7  12.2 


54.9  59.5 


45 


Table  B  (continued) 


EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

U.S.S.R. 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Eastern 

Germany 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

■ 

ron 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952  1 

1951 

1952 

Switzerland 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.1 

0.2 

■ 

0.1 

0.2 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

0.1 

EH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

2.2 

IS.  Textile  waste  . 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1.1 

0.6 

17.  Crude  minerals  . 

— 

— 

mwM 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

_ 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

0.9 

1.0 

4.6 

1.8 

0.7 

0.5 

1.2 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

2.6 

Im 

10.4 

7.7 

20.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

1.6 

EH 

1.5 

0.3 

■iM 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

3.5 

1.8 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

EH 

Bn 

EH 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

0.8 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

KI3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

0.3 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

0.4 

25.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.5 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals  .... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

27.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.9 

0.7 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

1.1 

— 

1.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

3.5 

1.7 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ma 

3.0 

29.  Metalworking  machinery  .... 

1.4 

0.2 

1.8 

1.8 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bs 

2.8 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  . 

0.1 

— 

KSl 

E3 

2.7 

2.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

mm 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

0.4 

0.1 

lEI 

HI 

1.8 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ea 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

El 

— 

— 

0.2 

EH 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

IB 

36.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

El 

1.2 

0.9 

2.5 

1.1 

0.4 

ia 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

Ea 

Total  of  commodities  listed 

5.0 

2.3 

21.3 

12.3 

6.6 

9.7 

5.8 

6.7 

5.7 

1.1 

m 

B 

56.2 

36.1 

Total  Exports  . 

2.4 

22.2 

12.7 

6.6 

10.0 

6.2 

6.7 

m 

1.2 

m 

B 

60.3 

42.4 

Italy 

H 

3.  Fish  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B 

0.1 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

4.5 

5.3 

2.3 

2.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

_ 

— 

B9 

7.7 

9.7 

5.  Tobacco,  raw . 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

B 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

13.  Other  vegetable  fibres  . 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.7 

HOH 

0.6 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

1.0 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

mu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

15.  Textile  waste  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

■n 

B 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

17.  Cmde  minerals  . 

— 

— 

il 

0.2 

_ 

B 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.4 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

0.8 

1.2 

EJl 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

3.9 

2.7 

20.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

■SI 

0.1 

— 

■SI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

1.3 

3.2 

2.6 

1.8 

0.2 

0.4 

1.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

7.0 

6.2 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

1.5 

3.0 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

1.7 

4.2 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

1.6 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

1.7 

25.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

0.6 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

27.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

_ 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1.2 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

1.6 

1.8 

— 

ED 

1.8 

2.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

4.1 

5.2 

29.  Metalworking  machinery  .... 

0.7 

— 

IFl 

0.2 

1.3 

2.5 

0.3 

0.2 

mn 

0.2 

■illl 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

3.1 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  . 

8.3 

0.7 

2.7 

2.4 

2.9 

3.0 

1.9 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

16.0 

7.2 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

0.8 

0.4 

1.4 

0.2 

Hov 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

■tW 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

2.2 

32.  Railway  vehicles . 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

BIJV 

Ba 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

_ 

33.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

bX 

B 

Him 

mn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.1 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

2.6 

2.2 

BJI 

B 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

2.2 

35.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  . 

— 

1.5 

^^9 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

1.7 

36.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

— 

— 

H 

|B 

B 

B 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

Total  of  commodities  listed 

23.7 

20.1 

12.0 

10.4 

6.8 

5.1 

1.8 

0.6 

0.5 

m 

Bl 

^^1 

51.1 

Total  Exports . 

23.7 

20.4 

13.1 

11.4 

15.5 

13.2 

7.3 

5.2 

3.7 

2.3 

0.7 

0.8 

2.1 

64.8 

55.1 

Turkey 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

Bn 

0.1 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

■B 

0.5 

5.  Tobacco,  raw . 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.0 

4.0 

3.9 

6.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

7.  Timber  and  manufactures  .  .  .  . 

0.1 

— 

■a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

KB 

B I 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.1 

12.  Cotton . 

8.1 

5.0 

Bl 

3.2 

5.1 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11.8 

11.1 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

■a 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.9 

1.1 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.3 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals  .  .  .  . 

BE 

■2] 

■a 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.1 

0.4 

27.  Metal  manufactures . 

B 

— 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

— 

Total  of  commodities  listed 

2.0 

1.8 

11.9 

5.4 

1.6 

1.0 

5.9 

6.4 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

1.4 

— 

1.0 

23.1 

17.6 

Total  Exports . 

2.1 

2.4 

12.0 

6.1 

1.8 

1.1 

7.0 

7.2 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

1.7 

— 

1.1 

24.7 

20.3 

(Continued  overleaf) 


Table  B  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

U.S.S.R. 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Eastern 

Germany 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1951 

1952  1 

1951 

1952  1 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

Denmark 

■ 

I.  Meat . 

— 

3.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.1 

2.4 

9.6 

5.6 

2.  Butter . 

— 

4.3 

E9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

2.6 

1.1 

7.3 

3.  Fish  . 

— 

— 

E9 

fill 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1.8 

6.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

KdT^H 

9.  Wood  pulp . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

IS.  Textile  waste  .  * . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.4 

17.  Crude  minerals  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

■iXB 

EH 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.5 

20.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

1.8 

0.1 

— 

■oil 

EH 

— 

_ 

— 

2.9 

0.6 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

27.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

1.1 

29.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

2.2 

2.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

2.6 

2.5 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

0.1 

■oa 

0.3 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

1.3 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

7.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^^B 

El 

3.5 

36.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

il 

0.1 

Total  of  commodities  listed  .  .  . 

— 

10.9 

3.7 

1.7 

14.6 

m 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

12.6 

9.9 

32.0 

28.9 

Total  Exports . 

0.2 

12.5 

5.2 

1.8 

16.2 

a 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

16.6 

12.5 

39.9 

33.7 

Sweden 

[^B 

■ 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

HE 

Bl 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

5.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Bl 

3.  Fish  . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

B 

BXfl 

4.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B 

B 

BjjB 

6.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

B 

B 

7.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

R9 

ISI 

9.  Wood  pulp . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

10.9 

3.0 

0.8 

1.0 

— 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

1.7 

0.8 

13.5 

5.0 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.6 

1.3 

1.2 

11.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

B.  *9 

■oFI 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

Kim 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.6 

15.  Textile  waste  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

16.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

5.7* 

6.6* 

6.5* 

14.2* 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12.2* 

21.0* 

17.  Crude  minerals  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

bb 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

0.2 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.5 

0.9 

B 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.4 

3.1 

2.6 

20.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

■oFI 

B 

— 

BH| 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

22.  Yam  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■il 

B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

B 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

■ifB 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

2.7 

4.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.1 

EJ] 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

1.5 

2.4 

6.4 

8.8 

26.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

B 

_ 

■n 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

HiVB 

27.  Metal  manufactures  . 

0.6 

1.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

■lU 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

2.0 

2.8 

28.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

mn 

El 

0.4 

0.2 

2.9 

B 

■n 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.4 

7.2 

29.  Metalworking  machinery . 

E3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.1 

1.5 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

8.2 

6.8 

3.3 

1.4 

5.0 

4.3 

0.4 

mn 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17.0 

13.1 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

6.0 

11.9 

1.7 

1.1 

6.8 

6.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14.5 

19.4 

32.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.3 

4.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6.3 

4.5 

34.  Ships  and  boats . 

7.5 

13.2 

— 

— 

3.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11.4 

13.7 

35.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

El 

36.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

if 

Total  of  commodities  listed  .  .  . 

33.1 

44.0 

22.9 

47.5 

39.3 

1.7 

2.5 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

11.7 

14.5 

117.0 

114.6 

Total  Exports . 

33.4 

44.5 

26.3 

14.7 

39.9 

2.1 

2.7 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

12.2 

16.3 

125.1 

118.5 

Norway 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

2.  Butter . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

ME 

BSl 

0.6 

0.3 

3.  Fish  . 

3.3 

4.1 

biaj 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

4.2 

7.6 

8.9 

9.  Wood  pulp . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

mn 

— 

10.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

B 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

14.  Synthetic  fibres  . 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

1.3 

0.6 

16.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.1 

BtU 

ME 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

2.6 

17.  Crude  minerals  . 

— 

— 

ME 

B'U 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

1.7 

1.1 

2.5 

18.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

7.5 

4.8 

2.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.5 

12.6 

8.3 

19.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

21.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

mn 

— 

23.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

24.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

25.  Aluminium . 

1.3 

1.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

■OCl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

1.9 

30.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

31.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mn 

— 

Total  of  commodities  listed  .  .  . 

12.1 

10.2 

H 

3.8 

4.5 

4.9 

B 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

5.9 

7.0 

27.3 

26.4 

Total  Exports . 

12.1 

10.3 

B 

4.0 

4.8 

m 

IB 

■B 

■ 

0.1 

— 

— 

6.3 

7.3 

28.4 

28.2 
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Table  B  (continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Finland  “ 

Meat . 

Butter . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

Wood  pulp . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Textile  waste  . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

Yam  and  thread . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Raiiway  vehicles . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .... 
Ships  and  boats . 


Total  of  commodities  listed 


Western  Germany  * 

Meat . 

Fish  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Oil-seeds  . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

Fertilizers . 

Yam  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Aluminium . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  ,  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Railway  vehicles . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .... 
Instruments  and  watches . 


Total  of  commodities  listed 


Eastern 

Germany 


Total 

eastern 

Europe 

1951 

1952 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

2.1 

0.1 

— 

21.6 

38.9 

28.3 

32.4 

10.9 

9.7 

3.9 

9.7 

3.0 

3.8 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

3.0 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

0.9 

4.6 

2.5 

— 

2.5 

5.9 

2.4 

— 

1.9 

0.4 

6.4 

1.5 

2.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.1 

9.1 

20.8 

92.3 

139.9 

93.9 

141.2 

—  0.1 

1.0  o.s 

0.4  0.1 

0.2  0.1 


8.6  7.0 

2.2  1.1 


1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.8 

(Continued  oyerUaf) 
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Table  B  (concluded) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

Wood  pulp . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

,  Fertilizers . 

.  Yam  and  thread . 

.  Textile  manufactures . 

,  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Aluminium . 

.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

.  Metal  manufactures  . 

.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

.  Metalworking  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

.  Electric  machinery . 

.  Railway  vehicles . 

.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .... 

.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

.  Instruments  and  watches . 


Total  of  commodities  listed 


Total  of  thirteen  countries 
listed  o 

Meat . 

Butter . 

Fish  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Tobacco,  raw . 

Oil-seeds . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

Wood  pulp . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibres  . 

Synthetic  fibres  . 

Textile  waste  . 

Iron  ore . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

.  Fertilizers . 

,  Yam  and  thread . 

.  Textile  manufactures . 

.  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Aluminium . 

.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

.  Metal  manufactures . 

.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  . 

.  Metalworking  machinery . 

.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

.  Electric  machinery . 

.  Railway  vehicles . 

.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

.  Ships  and  boats . 

.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

.  Instmments  and  watches . 

.  All  other  commodities . 


Total  Exports  . 


U.S.S.R.  Poland  Hungary  Rumania  B 


1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952  1951  1952 


pe 


1951  1952 


6.3  11.6  64.56  77.46  738.4  728.4 


a  Excluding  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  war  reparations  from  Finland.  6  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  not  included. 
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23.  Textiles  (yams,  manufactures)  3.2  1.6  0.3  0.1  1.7  0.2  0.7  0.3  2.2  0.8  0.1  0.1  5.3  3.2  0.1  0.1  3.3  1.1  0.9  0.8  0.2  1.6  0.6  0.4  0.8  0.2  19.4  10.5 

24.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery  1.3  1.5  0.5  0.5  1.5  0.9  0.4  0.3  1.9  1.1  1.5  1.5  1.2  1.3  0.7  0.4  0.7  0.5  0.2  0.2  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.2  0.3  0.3  10.4  8.8 

25.  Iron  and  steel .  —  —  —  —  0.2  —  —  —  0.7  0.2  1.1  0.7  —  —  —  —  3.1  1.5  —  —  0.9  0.6  —  —  0.2  —  6.2  3.0 

26.  Machinery .  0.8  0.3  0.7  0.5  1.3  0.6  0.6  0.4  0.7  0.6  0.4  0.3  0.8  0.3  0.3  1.1  2.1  1.6  0.3  0.2  1.4  1.0  —  —  1.0  1.0  10.4  7.9 


Table  C  {continued) 

IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


r 

i 


(Continued  overlettf} 


Table  C  {concluded) 

IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 
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Table  D 

TRADE  BALANCES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE  (A) 
AND  SHARE  OF  IMPORTS  COVERED  BY  EXPORTS  (B) 

Millions  of  current  dollars  ( imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b.)  and  percentages 


Country  of  origin 
for  imports 


United 

Kingdom 


and  of  destination  ^ear  and  Ireland 
for  exports 


-  2.3  53 

-  6.9  41 

-11.6  36 


Turkey  Deiunark 


1951  -228.0  16 

1952  -197.4  17 


-11.8  77 

-19.8  66 


+  23.0  167 
+  14.8  140 


+  0.7  125 
+  0.5  115 


+  15.5  139 
+  26.9  183 


+  1.9 

190 

+  5.7 

140 

-  0.4 

93 

+  1.6 

107 

-  0.4 

86 

-13.7 

60 

+  1.7 

108 

-  3.0 

79 

+  5.2 

131 

-  0.2 

98 

-  1.8 

88 

-  0.7 

94 

+  4.3 

160 

-  1.1 

94 

+  1.9 

123 

-10.7 

59 

— 

100 

-10.1 

57 

-  0.8 

93 

-  1.3 

86 

+  3.1 

145 

+  0.8 

112 

+  1.0 

120 

-  3.4 

60 

+  4.6 

1000 

+  2.9 

1550 

+  6.3 

1  700 

+  0.8 

128 

+  4.7 

460 

-  1.1 

68 

+  0.9 

230 

+  0.6 

143 

+  0.5 

170 

+  0.3 

175 

-  0.4 

60 

-  0.3 

63 

+  12.6 

128 

+  3.8 

107 

+  16.6 

143 

-  7.4 

90 

+  3.1 

no 

-29.3 

64 

-  0.9 

85 

+  0.1 

114 

+  3.7 

190 

+  0.1 

105 

+  15.7 

135 

-  7.3 

90 

+  6.8 

119 

+  29.2 

65 

+  1.8  118 

-3.3  65 

-0.1  96 

+  1.1  260 

+0.1  no 

-1.9  67 

-0.8  90 

-0.3  96 

+0.1  150 

+0.4 

-0.2  80 

+  0.3  140 

+0.2  120 


Country  of  origin 
for  imports 
and  destination 
for  exports 

Year 

Ui.S.R . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Ciechoslovakia  .  .  . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Poland . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Hungary  . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Rumania . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Bulgaria . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Total  of  six  countries 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Rsstem  Germany  .  . 

1951 

1952 

A 

B 

-  3.3 

25 

-  9.8 

2 

+  1.4 

113 

-  3.1 

59 

+  3.1 

250 

-  2.3 

44 

-18.6 

30 

-24.3 

40 

-  2.8 

67 

-  0.5 

71 

-  0.3 

80 

-  0.3 

70 

-  0.7 

42 

+  0.1 

125 

+  0.2 

170 

_ 

100 

-  0.3 

0 

-  0.1 

0 

-26.2 

37 

-31.5 

43 

-  3.9 

84 

+  2.7 

119 

-  1.5 

89 

-28.8 

58 

-  5.4 

86 

Western 
Finland  Germany 


Iceland, 

Austria  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal 


Total  exclud- 
Tot^  ing  United 
of  eighteen  Kingdom 
countnes  inland 


1951  -  4.2  97  +  1.4  105  -13.6  87 

1952  +10.8  no  -  4.0  88  -12.0  92 


-  7.5 

85 

-0.5 

93 

-  8.6 

87 

+2.6 

143 

-  6.7 

90 

+4.6 

190 

55 

70 

+0.1 

+0.5 

-11.9 

83 

+2.7 

144 

-  9.2 

87 

+5.1 

200 

-265.1  74 

-252.2  75 


A 

B 

+  28.1 

136 

+  22.0 

115 

+  24.0 

111 

-29.8 

84 

+  23.9 

116 

-33.6 

76 

-50.9 

74 

-83.2 

70 

-55.6 

74 

+  5.3 

107 

+  2.3 

103 

+  3.4 

106 

+  10.2 

184 

+  10.1 

158 

+  17.2 

173 

+  4.6 

159 

-  2.8 

67 

-  4.1 

73 

-32.5 

94 

-27.7 

96 

-48.7 

93 

-  9.4 

87 

-  6.1 

93 

-37.1 

95 

-54.8 

93 

TRADE  AND  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

(Countries  arranged  in  alphabetical  order) 


! 


and  porcelain  to  a  value  of  S0.8  million 
in  each  direction.  In  an  agreement  of 
2.V1I.47  the  question  of  indemnities 
for  nationalized  Italian  property  was 
settled. 


products,  machinery,  vehicles. 


/ 


Italy  16.XII.48  Year  1953  Livestock,  oats  (5,000  tons),  ..  Citrus  fruiu,  other  food,  rayon,  16.XII.48  Clearing  accounts  in  lire. 

eggs,  malting  barley,  pigs  (3,000),  textiles,  office  machinery,  textile  Swing  credit  $0.7  million, 

tractors,  machinery,  chemicals.  machinery,  tractors,  motor 

vehicles,  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products. 


58 


SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


1 


The  General  Level  of  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  (Table  1) 

Certain  figures  have  been  revised  as  compared  with  those  in  series  previously  given  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe 
(Vol.  3,  No.  2  and  Vol.  4,  No.  3)  and  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953  (Table  XV,  page  254). 

Country  Coverage 

In  the  Survey,  figures  include  Yugoslavia  in  western  Europe,  whereas  in  all  series  given  in  the  article  Yugoslavia  is 
excluded  from  both  western  and  eastern  Europe.  " 

The  data  for  all  post-war  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of  western  European  countries  (other  than  western 
Germany)  with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and  western  Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war 
statistics,  the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show  the  relationship  between  (o)  the  trade  of  all  western  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1938;  and  (6)  the  trade 
of  western  European  countries  (including  western  Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1950. 

Current  Values 

In  previous  articles,  data  for  1938  were  taken  from  Table  XXII  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  in  which 
figures  are  compromises  of  data  given  in  the  trade  statistics  of  both  western  European  countries  and  eastern  European  countries. 
As  sources  from  the  eastern  side  are  no  longer  available  for  post-war  years,  it  has  been  found  more  logical  to  take  data  from 
one  side  only  (i.e.  western  Europe)  throughout  the  series. 

Unit  Value  Indices 

Imports  into  Western  Europe  from  Eastern  Europe 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made  from  quantities  and  values  given  in  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
The  changing  nature  of  east-west  trade  makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  coverage  in  the  sample,  especially  when  two 
distant  periods  are  compared.  For  that  reason  a  chain-system  was  used  :  1952  being  compared  with  1951,  1951  with  1950,  1950 
with  1949,  1938  with  1948  (and  1948  with  1949).  All  the  indices  were  then  converted  to  a  base  1950  =  100.  Thus,  year-to-year 
comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year  1950  are  not  fully  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price 
movements  are  very  divergent). 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Europe 

The  predominance  of  manufactures  in  western  Europe’s  export  trade  makes  impossible  a  direct  computation  from  quantities 
and  values.  Unit  value  indices  were  derived  from  current  values  and  corresponding  values  at  constant  prices  given  in  Table  LV, 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  for  1938  and  1951.  For  1949,  total  unit  value  indices  of  western  European  countries 
were  weighted  according  to  the  dollar  value  of  their  exports  to  eastern  Emope.  For  1952,  detailed  unit  value  indices  of  exports 
to  all  destinations  were  weighted  according  to  exports  by  country  and  commodity  group  given  in  Appendix  Table  B. 

The  volume  indices  were  derived  from  current  values  and  unit  value  indices. 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups  (Appendix  Tables  B  and  C) 

With  the  exception  of  Finland  and  Switzerland,  figures  for  1952  were  taken  from  O.E.E.C.  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign 
Trade,  Series  IV. 

The  following  list  shows,  in  terms  of  the  S.I.T.C.,  the  specification  of  articles  included  in  each  group. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Commodity  group 


Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food . 

Meat  and  meat  preparations . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Eggs . 

Fish  and  fish  preparations . 

Wheat,  unmilled . 

Barley,  unmilled . 

Maize,  unmilled . 

Cereals,  unmilled,  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  maize 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  . 


001 

oil  to  013 
023  and  091 
025 

031  and  032 

041 

043 

044 

045 


046,  047  and  048 

051  to  055 

061 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (continued) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


13  Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  (excluding  unmilled  cereals) .  081 

14  OiNsecds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  greases  and  derivatives  .  .  221,  411  and  413 

15  Vegetable  fibres .  263  and  265 

16  Crude  minerals  (excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones),  non- 

ferrous  ores  and  concentrates .  272  and  283 

17  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes .  311 

18  Petroleum  and  products .  312  and  313 

19  Fur  skins,  undressed.  Furs,  dressed  or  dressed  and  dyed .  212  and  613 

20  Wood  in  the  round.  Wood  shaped  or  simply  worked.  Veneers,  plywood,  boards,  artificial  or 

reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.  Wood  manufactures,  n.e.s .  242,  243,  251,  631  and 

632 

21  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271  and  561 

22  Other  chemicals .  511  to  552,  591  and  599 

23  Textile  yam,  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products.  Clothing,  except  fur  clothing  651  to  657,  841 

24  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery .  664  to  666 

25  Iron  and  steel .  681 

26  Machinery  other  than  electric.  Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  711  to  721 

27  Transport  equipment .  731  to  735 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.l.  T.C. 


1  Meat  and  meat  preparations .  Oil  to  013 

2  Butter .  023 

3  Fish  and  fish  preparations .  031  and  032 

4  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

5  Tobacco,  unmanufactured .  121 

6  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels .  221 

7  Wood  in  the  round.  Wood  shaped  or  simply  worked.  Veneers,  plywood  boards,  artificial  or 

reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.  Wood  manufactures  n.e.s .  242,  243,  631,  632 

8  Prefabricated  buildings  and  their  assembled  parts .  811 

9  Pulp  and  waste  paper .  251 

10  Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  641  and  642 

11  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

12  Cotton .  263 

13  Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton .  264  and  265 

14  Synthetic  fibres .  266 

15  Waste  materials  from  textile  fabrics .  267 

16  Iron  ore  .  281 

17  Crude  minerals,  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones  ....  272 

18  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  essential  oils),  fats,  greases  and  derivatives .  411  to  413 

19  Chemical  elements  and  compounds  :  dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  materials.  Essential  oils 

and  toilet  polishing  and  cleaning  preparations;  Explosives;  Miscellaneous  chemical  materials 

and  products .  511,  512,  521-533,  551 

and  552,  591,  599 

20  Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products .  541 

21  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271  and  561 

22  Textile  yam  and  thread  .  651 

23  Textile  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products  (excluding  floor  coverings  and 

tapestries) .  652  to  656 

24  Iron  and  steel  (including  alloy  steel  throughout) .  681 

25  Aluminium .  684 

26  Copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  miscellaneous  base  metals  employed  in  metallurgy  .  .  682,  683,  685  to  689 

27  Manufactures  of  metals  n.e.s .  699 

28  Power  generating  (except  electric)  machinery .  711 

29  Metalworking  machinery .  715 

30  Agricultural  machinery,  and  implements,  tractors  other  than  steam,  office  machinery,  mining, 

constmetion  and  other  industrial  machinery .  712-714,  716 

31  Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  721 

32  Railway  vehicles .  731 

33  Road  motor  vehicles;  road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles;  aircraft .  732-734 

34  Ships  and  boats .  735 

35  Travel  goods,  handbags  and  similar  articles;  clothing,  footwear .  831,  841,  842,  851 

36  Professional  scientific  and  controlling  instmments;  photographic  and  optical  goods,  watches 

and  clocks  .  861  to  864 


NATIONAL  BUDGETS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Post-war  experiments  in  national  income  forecasting  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands  and  Scandinavia 


Since  the  war,  it  has  become  customary  in  several 
western  European  countries  to  publish  at  annual  inter¬ 
vals  detailed  statements— generally  called  “  national 
budgets”  or  “economic  surveys”— of  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Governments,  based  upon  a  quanti¬ 
tative  analysis  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  prospects  for  the  following  year.^ 

In  some  of  these  countries,  similar,  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  had  been  prepared  during  the  war; 
and  in  others,  substantial  experience  had  been  gained 
during— and  in  some  cases  also  before— the  war  in 
planning  the  various  public  controls  which  were 


^  Some  of  the  early  budgets  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Sweden  can  hardly  be  called  statements  of  policy,  but  were 
rather  forecasts  prepared  as  an  aid  for  the  framing  of  policy; 
the  same  largely  applies  to  the  later  British  and  Danish  surveys 
as  well. 


employed.  With  the  continued  strong  interference 
from  the  State  in  economic  affairs  in  the  post-war 
years,  it  was  natural  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  co-ordinate  the  use  of  the  various  policy  instru¬ 
ments  towards  the  aims  of  economic  policy,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  preparation  of  an  annual  “  economic 
plan  ”  appeared  to  be  a  useful  and  indeed  a  necessary 
pre-requisite. 

The  surveys  which  were  published  were  accordingly 
not  only  statements  aiming  at  political-economic 
education,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
product  of  normal  administrative  operations.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  gain  from  them  an  illuminating 
insight  into  the  technique  of  forming  economic  policy 
in  these  countries  and  of  its  success,  and,  more  gener¬ 
ally,  to  see  the  habits  of  thought  which  lay  behind 
them. 


1.  The  Character  of  the  National  Budgets 


The  analysis  of  these  surveys  has  been  limited  to 
those  prepared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.*  The  nature 
of  such  plans  is  obviously  strongly  influenced  by  the 
type  of  economic  policy  pursued,  and,  in  broad 
outline,  both  the  policies  and  the  institutions  in  these 
five  countries  have  been  so  similar  that  the  essential 
characteristics  of  their  national  budgets  are  the  same 
and  the  developments  in  the  nature  and  technique 
of  their  budgets  during  the  post-war  period  have  also 
much  in  common. 

Before  the  details  of  the  budgets  are  examined, 
certain  of  these  general  characteristics  of  the  estimates 
and  the  approach  should  first  be  mentioned. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  in  all  these  countries 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  has 
been  very  limited.  This  means  that  the  national 
budgets  could  hardly  ever  be  built  upon  plans  formu- 


*  The  first  of  these  national  budgets  to  be  published  was  the 
Dutch,  prepared  in  spring  1946  and  covering  the  year  1946. 
British  and  Norwegian  budgets  appeared  in  spring  1947,  and  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  ones  in  spring  1948— in  all  cases,  except 
the  Dutch,  following  upon  earlier,  largely  unpublished,  experi¬ 
ments. 


lated  and  executed  at  the  enterprise  level  and  they 
were  therefore  necessarily  much  less  detailed  than, 
for  example,  the  annual  plans  of  eastern  European 
countries.  Since,  moreover,  these  countries’  means 
of  control  were  indirect,  there  was  little  attempt  to 
formulate  long-term  plans  as  a  background  for  the 
annual  planning,  the  great  importance  of  foreign  trade 
for  their  economies,  their  structural  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  and  their  lack  of  reserves  also  adding 
greatly  to  the  reluctance  to  draw  up  long-term  plans. 
The  main  exceptions  to  this  generalization  are  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway— characteristically  enough 
the  two  countries  in  the  group  which  had  suffered 
most  from  the  war— which  in  1946  drew  up  recon¬ 
struction  plans.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Dutch 
“  Raam-plan  ”  was  scarcely  more  than  a  hypothetical 
exercise,  and  only  in  Norway  can  long-term  planning 
be  said  to  have  had  a  certain  operational  significance. 
All  the  countries  in  the  group  did,  in  fact,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  prepare  long¬ 
term  programmes  in  1948,  but  the  speed  with  which 
reality  began  to  diverge  from  forecasts  rapidly  drained 
away  such  confidence  in  the  value  of  these  programmes 
as  was  left  after  the  diflficult  task  of  drawing  them  up. 
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They  were  duly  mentioned  in  the  1949  national  bud¬ 
gets,  but  as  a  guide  to  policy  they  henceforth  meant 
very  little.^ 

The  national  budgets  were,  therefore,  both  in 
design  and  scope,  widely  different  from  the  plans 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  eastern  European  countries. 
They  were  not  designed  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
economies,  but  were  mainly  thought  of  as  a  useful 
aid  to  the  formulation  of  year-to-year  government 
policy  in  a  rational  way.  That  this  is  so  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  the  investment  policies  laid  down  in 
the  budgets,  which  have  had  more  the  character  of 
a  short-term  allocation  of  scarce  resources  according 
to  a  few  rough  priorities  than  that  of  a  closely  knit 
plan  for  expansion  of  the  economy.  The  Norwegian 
plans  were,  in  fact,  somewhat  more  ambitious  in  that 
they  aimed  at  deliberate  industrialization  of  the 
economy  ;  but  the  emphasis  has  on  the  whole  been 
more  on  a  high  rate  of  capital  formation  in  general, 
and  the  annual  budgets  do  not  display  much  evidence 
of  plans  to  implement  long-term  targets. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  earlier  national  budgets  reveal 
a  substantial  amount  of  relatively  detailed  planning, 
as  compared  with  their  successors  of  1951  and  1952, 
and  the  corresponding  forecasts  in  other  western 
economies,  the  explanation  must  principally  be  found 
in  the  particular  circumstances  prevailing  in  these 
countries  in  the  early  post-war  years.  The  simultaneous 
existence  of  excess  demand  and  extensive  public 
controls  created  an  environment  in  which  public 
policy  could  effectively  influence  the  size  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources.®  This  was,  in  other  words,  in 
principle  the  war-time  type  of  policy-making,  except 
that  the  controls  were  less  comprehensive. 

^  It  seems,  however,  that  the  lack  of  long-term  plans  has 
continued  to  haunt  the  more  “  interventionist  ”  of  these  Govern¬ 
ments.  In  1951,  for  example,  a  Swedish  long-term  programme 
was  prepared— very  similar  in  character  to  the  Dutch  “  Raam- 
plan”— but  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  subsequent  annual 
budgets  of  its  having  had  any  significant  effect.  In  Norway  also 
it  has  been  announced  that  a  new  long-term  programme  is  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 

*  The  general  absence  of  either  the  will  or  the  ability  to 
exercise  such  influence  is  the  main  justification  for  excluding 
from  this  article  forecasts  in  other  western  European  countries. 
Except  in  France,  such  forecasts  have  been  made  only  at 
irregular  intervals  and  have  been  of  little  significance  for  policy. 
The  French  forecasts  have  been  heavily  centred  around  the 
publicly  financed  investment  programmes.  In  1947  and  1948, 
and  again  since  1950,  general  models  similar  to  those  described 
later  in  this  article  have  been  constructed,  though  with  a  much 
smaller  content  of  policy;  the  remarks  on  this  type  of  model 
on  pages  16f.f,  therefore  also  apply  to  the  French  experiments; 
but  it  may  be  added  that  national  income  forecasting  in  France, 
even  more  than  in  the  other  countries,  has  suffered  from  the 
inadequacy  of  statistics  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  account  of 
autonomous  price  and  income  changes.  Forecasts  for  1953, 
more  firmly  based  than  the  earlier  exercises,  have  recently  been 
issued  in  the  Rapports  sur  le  Budget  ecoitomique  de  I'annee  1953 
de  la  Commission  des  Comptes  et  des  Budgets  iconomiques 
de  la  nation. 


The  structure  of  the  national  budgets  was  very 
clearly  related  to  this  particular  situation.  For  the 
reasons  given  above,  the  budgets  were  essentially 
global  in  character  (that  is,  they  were  mainly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  probable  development  of  the  major 
aggregates  of  national  product  and  expenditure) ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  reflect  the  strong  influence 
of  the  State  in  certain  particularly  important  spheres. 
In  broad  outline,  economic  policy  centred  around 
the  administration  of  quantitative  controls  (com¬ 
prising  restrictions  on  imports,  raw  materials,  man¬ 
power,  production,  investment  and  consumption) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  general  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  on  the  other.  As  a  parallel  to  this,  the 
national  budgets,  in  two  very  often  almost  separate 
parts,  dealt  in  great  detail  with  programmes  for  the 
administration  of  the  controls  and  tried— through  a 
macro-economic  model— to  establish  a  guide  for  the 
preparation  of  financial  policy.® 

There  was,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between 
these  two  parts  by  the  very  fact  that  the  administrative 
budgets  covered  substantial  items  of  national  product 
and  expenditure  which  necessarily  formed  part  of 
the  general  model,  but  the  degree  of  interdependence 
of  the  two  was  nevertheless  smaller  than  might  be 
supposed.  The  administration  of  the  controls  was 
(as  long  as  excess  demand  persisted)  primarily  handled 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  specific  scarcities  (e.g.,  of 
building  materials,  labour,  foreign  exchange)  on 
account  of  which  they  had  been  established,  rather 
than  as  an  instrument  of  general  economic  policy. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  level  of  building  construction— 
the  biggest  part  of  all  investment  programmes  —was  more 
closely  governed  by  the  technical  difficulty  of  expand¬ 
ing  or  the  practical  difficulty  of  contracting  the 
building  industry,  and  by  the  autonomous  growth  of 
productivity  in  construction,  than  by  consideration 
of  the  claims  of,  say,  the  balance  of  payments  or 
consumption. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
period  the  planners  were  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
decisions  in  these  fields  should  be  integrated  more 
closely  into  the  general  anti-inflationary  policy.  This 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  British 
“  cuts  ”  in  building  investment  in  1947  and  1949,  which 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  hard  fact  that  such  cuts 
could  contribute  to  disinflation  only  in  so  far  as  they 

®  Particularly  in  the  Scandinavian  budgets  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rationalize  this  procedure  by  distinguishing  between  a 
“  real  budget  ”  (i.e.,  a  budget  concerned  with  flows  of  goods  and 
services)  and  a  “  financial  budget  ”  dealing  with  prices,  incomes, 
etc.  TTie  actual  procedure  did  not,  however,  deviate  much 
from  that  in,  for  example,  the  United  Kingdom,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  quantitative  controls  were  no  more  comprehensive 
and,  on  the  other,  the  estimates  were  mostly  at  end-of  year-prices 
instead  of  being  in  terms  of  constant  and  current  prices. 


led  to  the  transfer  of  workers  to  other  activities  or  to 
their  unemployment  was  too  much  for  Governments 
to  stomach  in  practice;  unemployment  caused  by 
credit  or  fiscal  policy,  where  the  connecting  link  in 
any  particular  case  is  less  obvious,  seems  to  be  more 
readily  accepted. 

An  essential  part  of  the  annual  national  budget 
exercise  was  thus  rather  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the 
administration  of  the  controls  (although,  for  example, 
the  Swedish  buildings  cuts  in  1947  also  served  as  an 
anti-inflationary  measure),  the  task  of  the  model¬ 
building  then  being,  roughly  speaking,  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  to  be  mopped  up. 

The  national  budgets  were  thus  a  mixture  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  forecasts  (with  the  latter  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  “  financial  ”  part);  forecasts  which  could 
be  called  programmes  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  would  take  further  measures  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  on  essential  issues  turned  out  to  be  different 
from  expectation. 

In  the  course  of  the  period,  however,  the  balance 
between  these  two  parts  changed  substantially.  As 
supplies  increased  and  specific  scarcities  were  eased, 
many  controls  were  abolished  and  still  others  fell 
because  of  political  pressure  for  decontrol.  By  1949, 
only  supplies  of  key  raw  materials  or  major  expor¬ 
table  commodities  found  mention  in  the  budgets.^ 
The  manpower  budgets— another  inheritance  from 
wartime  planning— suffered  the  same  ill  fate.  When 
power  to  direct  labour  disappeared,  the  manpower 
budgets  lost  any  relevance  they  may  have  had  for 
policy  making;  they  were  then  retained  mainly  as  an 
aid  for  production  forecasting,  but  proved  to  be  of 
rather  doubtful  value  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  State  from  detailed  pro¬ 
gramming  of  the  allocation  of  resources,  financial 


^  In  most  1951  budgets  the  earlier  interest  in  the  details  of 


considerations  which  had  had  a  subordinate  role 
in  the  early  budgets  *  naturally  commanded  much 
more  attention— with  the  consequence  that  model¬ 
building  was  substituted  for  programming.  The  1948- 
1950  national  budgets,  which  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  typical  of  the  species,®  accordingly  comprise  three 
main  sections— the  balance-of-payments  plan,  the 
investment  plan  and  the  general  model  implying 
the  programme  for  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Still  another  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
national  budgets  followed  after  1950  as  the  aims  and 
instruments  of  economic  policy  changed.  In  several 
of  the  countries,  both  investment  and  import  controls 
were  abolished  or  considerably  weakened,  which 
meant  that  the  only  major  policy  instruments  left 
were  fiscal  and  monetary  measures,  and  the  impact 
of  the  latter  at  least  is  difficult  to  establish  in  quanti¬ 
tative  terms.  Furthermore,  as  the  aim  of  economic 
policy  changed  from  an  emphasis  on  employment  to 
concern  about  prices  and  balances  of  payments,  one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  the  traditional  model-building 
technique— the  assumption  of  full  employment— had 
to  be  given  up.  Finally,  the  difficulties  of  adapting 
the  models  to  take  account  of  the  price  and  income 
changes  encountered  in  1950  and  1951  did  much  to 
weaken  confidence  in  the  procedure. 

These  changes  in  the  character  of  the  surveys  are 
emphasized  because  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
considering  the  following  quantitative  comparisons 
of  forecasts  and  results— the  more  so  since  they 
affected  the  countries  at  different  times  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  strength. 


raw  material  supplies  reappeared,  but  it  was  as  short-lived  as 
the  scarcity  itself. 

*  In  the  British  Economic  Survey  for  1947,  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  at  all  of  the  financial  problems  implied  by  the  policies 
developed  therein. 

®  At  this  stage,  also,  many  initial  difficulties  in  constructing 
such  forecasts  had  been  overcome. 


2.  Analysis  of  Forecasts  and  Results 


The  following  analysis  of  forecasts  and  results  is 
divided  into  three  parts  on  the  same  pattern  as  was 
followed  in  most  national  budgets  :  the  first  and  second 
are  an  examination  of  the  rather  special  fields  of  the 
balance-of-payments  and  investment  programmes  ; 
while  the  third  deals  with  forecasts  of  total  production 
and  the  analysis  in  the  national  budgets  of  the  general 
balance  of  total  supply  and  demand.^ 

*  It  is  not  intended  here  to  examine  the  estimates  of  the 
output  of  particular  commodities  (mainly  raw  materials  or 
exportable  goods)  which  are  found  in  the  national  budgets. 


The  Interpretation  of  Forecasts  and  Results 

It  is  necessary  to  begin,  however,  with  some  cau¬ 
tionary  considerations  about  the  intricacies  of  such 
comparisons  between  forecasts  and  results  other  than 

Very  broadly  speaking,  these  forecasts  have  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  case  of  industrial  products,  since  they  have  mainly 
been  concerned  with  industries  which  were  rather  closely  super¬ 
vised;  when  supply  crises  have  nevertheless  occurred,  the  reason 
has  usually  been  deficiencies  in  forecasts  of  imports  or  demand 
combined  with  insufficient  stocks. 

For  agricultural  commodities,  the  influence  of  climatic 
conditions  makes  such  comparisons  rather  difficult. 
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those  which  follow  from  the  changing  character  of 
the  national  budgets  already  mentioned  above. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  the  national  budgets  were 
published  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  caution  in  comparing 
forecast  and  actuality.^  Account  had  clearly  to  be 
taken  of  the  possible  impact  of  anything  contained 
in  them  on  trade  negotiations,  discussions  with  foreign 
Powers,  wage  agreements,  dividend  distributions  and 
the  like.  More  generally,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the 
numerical  estimates  have  customarily  been  circum¬ 
scribed  with  many  qualifications  to  warn  the  reader 
against  drawing  too  hasty  conclusions  from  quanti¬ 
tative  manipulations,  particularly  in  the  later  years, 
when  the  authors  became  less  audacious  in  their 
statements.  Simple  quantitative  comparison  of 
forecast  and  outcome  cannot,  therefore,  do  full  justice 
to  the  forecasters.  The  comparison  may  nevertheless 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  once  an  estimate  has 
been  released  to  the  public  it  is  the  actual  estimate  and 
not  the  verbal  reservations  which  count— a  fact  of 
which  the  authors  were  as  fully  aware  as  anyone. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  there  are  often 
substantial  practical  difficulties  in  comparing  estimate 
and  actual.  The  budgets  were  often  expressed  in 
terms  of  prices  (e.g.,  prices  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year)  different  from  those  which  in  fact  resulted 
(average  prices  of  the  year).  In  addition,  there  have 
often  been  changes  in  the  definition  and  scope  of  the 
underlying  statistics.^  Where  comparable  series  have 
not  been  provided  by  the  country  itself — and  few 
Governments  have  published  analyses  of  plans  and 
results  in  comparable  terms® — it  is  often  virtually 
impossible  to  evaluate  discrepancies  precisely.  A 
possibly  extreme  example  is  provided  by  the  recent 
revision  of  the  national  accounts  data  in  Norway, 
which  has  raised  most  estimates  by  10  to  20  per  cent 
and  provided  data  which  are  quite  incomparable 
with  the  forecasts  in  the  national  budgets.  For  such 
reasons,  some  of  the  quantitative  comparisons  below 
must  be  treated  with  reserve.* 


^  In  the  Netherlands,  the  national  budget  was,  in  the  later 
years,  published  only  in  the  autumn;  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far 
it  is  identical  with  the  original  spring  forecasts. 

*  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  expost  estimates  in  the  following 
tables  have  been  based  on  statistical  series  which  have  later  been 
replaced.  The  series  in  the  tables  cannot,  therefore,  in  all  cases 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

®  A  commendable  exception  is  the  analysis  in  National- 
bokforing  1946-1950  of  the  results  of  national  budgeting  in 
Sweden. 

*  An  interesting  question  is  what  the  platmers  would  have 
assumed  had  they  had  access  to  the  later  and  presumably  better 
estimates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Swedish  investigation  suggests 
that  the  forecasts  for  1950,  instead  of  showing  approximate 
balance,  might  have  come  out  with  a  deficiency  of  demand  if  the 


It  must  also  be  noted  that  not  all  discrepancies 
between  plan  and  result  can  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of 
the  budgets.  They  reflect  the  continuous  adjustment 
of  administration  to  current  developments  and  some¬ 
times  deliberate  changes  in  policy  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  budget.®  Thus,  for  example,  many  countries 
registered  a  bigger  deficit  on  their  balance  of  payments 
in  1948  than  originally  envisaged,  owing  to  the  coming 
of  the  European  Recovery  Programme  in  spring  1948.* 
Equally,  of  course,  essentially  unpredictable  events 
may  take  place  which  entirely  upset  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  budgets  have  been  built.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war  is  a  case  in  point. 

Finally,  there  are  aspects  of  the  plans  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  quantitative  comparisons  at  all : 
it  is  obviously  quite  impossible  ex  post  to  verify  the 
size,  or  even  the  existence,  ex  ante  of  an  inflationary 
gap;  in  these  cases,  only  a  qualitative  assessment  can 
be  made. 

Forecasts  of  the  Balance  of  Payments 

For  most  countries,  balance-of-payments  forecasting 
was  probably  the  key  element  in  their  national  budgets 
because  of  the  shortage  of  reserves  and  their  external 
structural  problems. 

The  balance-of-payments  programming  falls  into 
two  clearly  distinct  phases — the  first  one  running  up 
to  1950,  when  imports  (and  other  expenditure  in 
foreign  currencies)  were  effectively  controlled,  and 
the  second  being  the  period  after  1950,  when  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  imports  had  been  liberalized.’  In  the 
first  period,  planning  generally  proceeded  along  the 
pattern  of  forecasting  probable  export  proceeds  and 
invisible  earnings  and,  by  comparing  these  with  the 
deficit  thought  permissible,  obtaining  total  imports  as 
a  residual;  in  the  later  period,  imports  had  to  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  domestic  expenditure,  and 
the  change  in  the  exchange  reserve  became  the  residual 
figure.  From  1951  onwards,  there  was  added  the 


sizeable  rise  in  output  in  the  earlier  years  had  been  known  in 
spring  1950.  The  procedure  in  this  article  is  to  compare  what  the 
planners  actually  thought  they  were  doing  with  the  outcome, 
in  so  far  as  this  can  be  established. 

®  This  naturally  applies  particularly  to  those  forecasts  which 
were  not  statements  of  government  policy  and  where  the  policy 
in  fact  may  have  been  changed  on  the  basis  of  these  forecasts; 
this  seems,  for  example,  to  have  been  the  case  in  Sweden  in  1948. 

*  It  is  probably  not  imfair  to  say,  however,  that  this  event 
was  also  offered  as  an  explanation  of  several  other  discrepancies 
between  1948  plans  and  results,  where  the  connecting  link  was 
a  good  deal  less  obvious. 

’  It  is  not  relevant  in  this  context  that  only  imports  from 
O.E.E.C.  countries  were  free,  as  long  as  the  uncontrolled  items 
were  so  big  that  the  total  volume  of  imports  could  not  be 
accurately  forecast. 


difficulty,  earlier  felt  only  during  a  short  period  in 
1949,  of  estimating  exports  in  a  buyers’  market. 

The  balance-of-payments  forecasts  of  the  five 
countries  are  set  out  in  Tables  1  to  5,  which  also 
provide,  wherever  possible,  the  price  and  volume 
assumptions  underlying  the  estimates  of  visible  trade. 

It  would  not  be  entirely  just  to  judge  these  forecasts, 
in  which  only  one  variable  was  under  effective  control,^ 
simply  on  the  basis  of  success  or  failure  in  estimating 
the  current  balance,  which  is  the  product  of  changes 
in  far  bigger  flows  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  where 
a  mistake  of  only  a  few  per  cent  in  the  forecast  may 
upset  the  residual  balance.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
chance— in  fact  quite  a  real  one— that  if,  for  example, 
import  prices  went  up,  export  prices  or  freight  rates 
would  also  rise;  but,  given  the  low  level  of  reserves, 
it  was  the  balance  to  which  most  significance  attached 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  cautious 
programming  became  the  order  of  the  day.® 

Since  the  import  estimates  formed  the  basis  for  an 
administrative  programme,  such  caution  could  be 
exercised  only  in  the  estimates  of  exports  and  invisibles, 
which  were  both  principally  pure  forecasts. 

The  methods  utilized  in  forecasting  exports  were 
mainly  based  upon  estimates  of  demand  abroad, 
though — particularly  in  the  early  years — the  export 
forecasts  for  scarce  commodities  (mainly  raw  materials 
and  food)  depended  also  upon  estimates  of  home 
production  and  demand.  For  other  raw  materials 
(e.g.,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  exports)  separate 
estimates  of  the  particular  market  situation  abroad 
could  be  utilized,  but  apart  from  these  two  cases 
export  earnings  usually  had  to  be  estimated  in  general 
terms,  after  taking  into  account  such  factors  as  world 
demand  for  manufactures,  the  reappearance  of  German 
and  Japanese  exports,  and  import  restrictions  in 
foreign  markets.  In  preparing  these  estimates,  con¬ 
sultations  with  business  men  about  their  expectations 
were  also  widely  used.®  In  the  Netherlands,  an 

*  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  “  effective  control  ”  was 
rather  far  from  meaning  ability  to  make  quick  adjustments  in 
imports  if  anything  went  wrong.  Unless  drastic  means  (e.g., 
cancellation  of  outstanding  licences)  have  been  applied,  admi¬ 
nistrative  cuts  in  imports  have  taken  six  months  or  more  to 
become  effective;  in  addition,  existing  trade  agreements  and  the 
risks  of  retaliation  put  certain  limits  to  import  cuts. 

*  The  tendency  towards  cautious  forecasting  found  in  almost 
all  national  budgets  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  balance-of- 
payments  forecasting,  though  no  doubt  it  originates  here.  It 
is  indeed  a  relevant  question  whether  this  procedure  is  defensible : 
rather  than  manipulating  the  forecasts,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  an  explicit  allowance  for  contingencies  decided  upon 
by  the  Government,  though  it  may  obviously  be  difficult  to 
publish  this  when  pressure  the  import  controls  is  very  heavy. 

®  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  experience  that  the  opinions 
elicited  from  business  were  at  least  as  pessimistic  as  the  official 
ones. 


alternative  procedure  was  attempted  by  estimating 
— on  the  basis  of  econometric  methods — the  demand 
for  Dutch  exports  as  a  function  of  real  income  abroad 
and  relative  Dutch  export  prices;  such  calculations 
were  made  separately  for  a  number  of  commodity 
groups  and  by  countries;  in  spite  of  rather  correct 
price  assumptions,  this  method  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  estimates  of  superior  quality  to  those  of 
other  countries,  but  it  was  obviously  unusually  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply  in  a  period  of  almost  universal  exchange 
control. 

As  appears  from  Tables  1-5,  export  proceeds  were, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  underestimated,  very 
often  by  substantial  amounts.  There  are  in  fact  only 
two  exceptions  to  this,  one  being  the  effect  on  exports 
of  the  falling-off  of  demand  in  1951  and  1952,  and 
the  other  the  influence  of  the  fuel  crisis  on  United 
Kingdom  exports  in  1947.*  It  is  significant  that  the 
errors  in  the  export  estimates  very  largely  centre 
around  the  volume  of  exports,  while  the  price  assump¬ 
tions  (except  as  regards  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
raw  material  prices  in  1951)  were  relatively  accurate, 
though  slightly  less  so  than  the  assumptions  about 
import  prices.  Export  volumes  have  been  almost 
consistently  too  low,  though  the  British  and  Norwegian 
forecasts  on  the  whole  seem  to  have  been  more  realistic 
than  those  of  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands,  some  of  these  deviations  are 
connected  with  the  development  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  The  general  tendency  towards  too  low 
estimates  is,  however,  so  conspicuous  that  the 
explanation  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  but  in 
the  cautious  attitude  adopted  in  estimating  not  only 
exports  but  also  production.® 

Although  the  rough  figures  for  net  invisible  earnings 
in  Tables  1-5— often  based  upon  inferior  statistics- 
must  be  considered  with  some  reserve,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  here  again  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  underestimation ;  invisible  earnings 
were,  however,  difficult  to  predict,  owing  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  freight  rates  and  the  many  transactions  of  a 
non-recurrent  character. 

The  fear  that  imports  would  outrun  programme, 
which  no  doubt  accounted  for  some  of  the  caution 
in  the  export  forecasts,  was  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
invariably  correct.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  explana- 

*  With  the  exception  of  Norway,  the  “  hidden  reserves  ” 
were  generally  big  enough  to  absorb  the  effects  of  the  1949 
recession. 

®  Most  countries  have  prepared  export  forecasts  in  consider¬ 
able  conunodity  detail;  these  are  not  considered  here,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  large  deviations  from  forecasts  are  found 
in  the  sub-groups,  though  only  rarely  are  the  forecasts  too  high. 
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Table  1 

UNITED  KINGDOM  :  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  FORECASTS 

£  million 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Exports  .... 

Forecast  .  . 

1  200 

1  500 

2  000 

2  750 

Result  .  .  . 

905 

1  135 

1  585 

1  820 

2  225 

2  750 

Imports  .... 

Forecast  .  . 

_ 

1  450 

1  670 

2  150 

3  300 

Result  .  .  . 

1  080 

1  560 

1  790 

1  975 

2  375 

3  500 

Invisibles  (net)  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

-  100 

-  80 

200 

450 

Result  .  .  . 

-  170 

-  120 

180 

160 

390 

350 

Balance  .... 

.  Forecast  .  . 

-  350 

-  250 

0 

50 

-  100 

Result  .  .  . 

-  345 

-  545 

-  25 

5 

240 

-  400 

Sources :  Forecasts — Annual  Economic  Surveys;  Results — 1946-1950  :  Annual  Abstract  of  Statistics,  1952  ;  1951  :  Economic  Survey  for  1953. 


Table  2 


NORWAY  :  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  FORECASTS 
Million  kroner  and  index  numbers 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Exports  “ 

Volume  * . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

107 

111 

103 

103 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

100 

126 

105 

95 

Unit  value  *  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

95 

100 

108 

103 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

100 

104 

140 

100 

Value  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

1  565 

1  950 

2  160 

2  365 

3  110 

4  400 

Result  .  .  . 

1  210 

1  820 

2  130 

2  135 

2  800 

4  150 

3  930 

Imports  o 

Volume  * . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

106 

97 

95 

107 

Result  .  .  . 

114 

106 

113 

100 

Unit  value  *  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

100 

113 

114 

107 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

98 

112 

119 

103 

Value . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

2  450 

2  670 

3  175 

3  700 

4  300 

6  100 

Result  .  .  . 

1  940 

3  050 

3000 

3  350 

3  970 

5  360 

5  550 

Net  imports  of  ships  (value) 

Forecast  .  . 

_ 

485 

700 

730 

650 

750 

625 

Result  .  .  . 

215 

655 

640 

790 

725 

450 

370 

Invisibles  (net) . 

Forecast  .  . 

_ 

415 

765 

675 

785 

1  110 

2  145 

Result  .  .  . 

405 

635 

750 

780 

1  055 

1  815 

1  915 

Balance . 

Forecast  .  . 

_ 

-  955 

-655 

-1070 

-1  200 

-830 

-180 

Result  .  .  . 

-540 

-1  250 

-760 

-1  225 

-  840 

155 

-  75 

Sources :  Nasjonalbudsjettet  1947-1953.  a  Excluding  exports  and  imports  of  ships.  b  Index  numbers — preceding  year  =  100. 
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Table  3 

NETHERLANDS  :  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
FORECASTS  o 


Million  guilders  and  index  numbers 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Exports 

Volume  * 

Forecast 

— 

124 

123 

127 

Result  .  . 

— 

151 

135 

120 

Unit  value  * 

Forecast 

— 

97 

109 

113 

Result  .  . 

— 

94 

104 

117 

Value 

Forecast 

— 

3  480 

5  100 

7  700 

Result  .  . 

2  775 

3  815 

5  360 

7  520 

Imports 

Volume  * 

Forecast 

— 

109 

120 

109 

Result  .  . 

— 

111 

132 

103 

Unit  value  * 

Forecast 

— 

97 

113 

121 

Result  .  . 

— 

96 

112 

121 

Value 

Forecast 

— 

5  310 

7  230 

10  380 

Result  .  . 

4  960 

5  275 

7  890 

9  830 

Invisibles  (net) 

Forecast  . 

— 

1  220 

1  330 

1  980 

Result  .  . 

1  035 

1  195 

1410 

2  210 

Balance 

Forecast 

— 

-610 

-800 

-700 

Result  .  . 

-1  150 

-265 

-1  120 

-100 

Sources :  Forecasts — Central  Economic  Plans,  1949-1951 ;  Results — 
Slatistische  en  econometrlsche  Onderzoekingen,  1952,  No.  4. 
a  The  two  series  may  not  be  completely  comparable. 
h  Index  numbers — preceding  year  =  100. 

tion  has  not  usually  lain  in  unforeseen  price  increases 
on  imports.  In  1947  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark 
and  Norway  were  caught  by  price  increases  on  their 
import  bill;  in  subsequent  years  (1952  apart),  however, 
price  movements  for  imports  were  estimated  rather 
accurately,  the  explanation  being  that  a  substantial 
part  of  imports  is  made  up  of  raw  materials,  whose 
price  movements  are  well  known  and  which  are  con¬ 
tracted  for  long  in  advance. 

Import  volumes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 
considerable  deviations  from  plans,  and  have  generally 
been  higher  than  originally  programmed.  This  was 
the  case  even  in  the  years  when  imports  were  strictly 
controlled.  Thus,  in  1947,  Swedish  and  Danish  imports 
were  still  influenced  by  the  effects  of  earlier  periods 


of  decontrol,  and  in  1948  most  import  programmes 
were  revised  upwards  when  Marshall  aid  started. 
Apart  from  this,  the  deviations  are  probably  due  to  the 
difficulties,  caused  by  both  foreign^  and  domestic 
factors,  in  enforcing  import  cuts. 

After  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  factors, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  was  a  marked  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  of  estimates  in  the  later  years.^ 
From  1950  onwards,  the  forecasts  of  total  imports 
have  not  been  programmes,  but  have  had  to  take 
account  of  the  effects  of  liberalization.  In  the  first 
place,  this  brought  the  difficulty  of  predicting  what 
would  happen  when  controls  were  lifted  (the  amount 
of  re-stocking  of  liberalized  goods  and  the  increase  in 
current  consumption),  and,  secondly,  it  meant  that 
a  direct  connection  between  domestic  activity  and 
imports  was  re-established— principally,  of  course,  via 
changes  in  stocks.  The  large  discrepancies— positive 
in  1950  and  1951  and  negative  in  1952— between 
results  and  forecasts  are  mainly  due  to  this  factor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  cautious  budgeting  of  exports  and  invisibles 
has  meant  that  the  balance  on  current  account  has  on 
the  whole  proved  to  be  better  than  predicted.  In  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cases  in  Tables  1-5  the  outcome 
was  more  favourable — often  much  more  favourable — 
than  forecast,  and  the  cases  when  this  did  not 
happen  are  closely  centred  around  1947-48  and 
1952 ;  the  reasons  for  this  will  be  apparent  from  the 
earlier  discussion. 

When  analysed  against  the  background  of  the 
immense  difficulties  of  making  such  forecasts,  the 
official  record  of  estimating  the  balance  on  current 
account  cannot  be  considered  at  all  bad.  There  were 
however,  two  reasons  why  both  forecasting  and  policy¬ 
making  were  up  against  much  heavier  odds  than 
appears  here  :  exchange  reserves  were  low,  and  not 
all  currencies  had  the  same  strength.  Low  reserves 
implied  that  even  minor  shortfalls  in  forecasting  the 
current  balance  might  be  disastrous,®  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  not  only  the  current  balance,  but  all 
transactions  affecting  the  central  reserves  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  preparing  the  balance-of- 
payments  forecast.  The  problem  of  inconvertible 


*  Some  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  when  comparing  the 
details  of  programmes  and  results;  several  examples  may  be 
found  where  imports  of  “  unessentials  ”  have  substantially 
exceeded  programmes. 

*  This  is  less  conspicuous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where, 
however,  liberalization  was  far  less  important. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  seasonal  swings  might  be  highly 
disturbing;  there  were  periods  in  spring  1948  and  summer  1949 
when  dollar  reserves  in  some  of  these  countries  were  dangerously 
near  to  the  minimum  amount  needed  for  working  balances. 
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Table  4 


SWEDEN  :  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  FORECASTS 


Million  kronor  and  index  numbers 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952  a 

Exports 

Volume  b  .  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

- 

103 

103 

106 

105 

92 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

110 

115 

124 

103 

89 

Unit  value  *  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

no 

93 

103 

124 

103 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

112 

93 

108 

155 

99 

Value  .  .  .  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

3  675 

3  750 

4465 

7  250 

8  750 

Result  .  .  . 

3  240 

3  980 

4  250 

5  710 

9  225 

8  085 

Inserts 

Volume  b  .  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

75 

87 

112 

105 

96 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

90 

87 

124 

117 

93 

Unit  value  b  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

no 

100 

112 

121 

104 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

105 

101 

113 

129 

105 

Value  .  .  .  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

4  300 

4  200 

5  300 

7  800 

9  200 

Result  .  .  . 

5  220 

4  945 

4  335 

6100 

9185 

8  950 

Invisibles  (net)  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

_ 

670 

450 

535 

550 

800 

Result  .  .  . 

535 

565 

575 

580 

900 

1000 

Balance . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

_ 

45 

0 

-300 

0 

350 

Result  .  .  . 

-1445 

-400 

490 

190 

940 

135 

Sources:  Swedish  national  budgets  and  KontunkiurlSeet  Vdren  1952 
and  Viren  1953. 


o  Revised  forecast. 

b  Index  numbers — preceding  year  >=  100. 


Table  5 


DENMARK  :  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  FORECASTS 

Million  kroner  and  index  numbers 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Exports 

Volume  a  .  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

.. 

101 

120 

no 

108 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

125 

109 

129 

132 

113 

Unit  value  “  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

105 

100 

97 

108 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

115 

109 

100 

97 

113 

Value  .... 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

2  040 

2  455 

3  200 

3  875 

5  500 

Result  .  .  . 

1  635 

2  305 

2  685 

3  610 

4  710 

5  990 

Imports 

Volume  a  .  . 

Forecast  .  . 

— 

90 

125 

105 

90 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

92 

104 

129 

127 

94 

Unit  value  “  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

no 

102 

113 

130 

Result  .  .  . 

— 

119 

107 

95 

no 

126 

Value  .... 

.  Forecast  .  . 

— 

2  530 

3  100 

4  290 

5  000 

7000 

Result  .  .  . 

2  865 

3  080 

3  375 

4  245 

5  985 

7  160 

Invisibles  (net)  . 

.  Forecast  .  . 

_ 

250 

385 

515 

410 

850 

Result  .  .  . 

280 

255 

355 

390 

580 

1  080 

Balance  .... 

Forecast  .  . 

-  240 

-  260 

-  575 

-  715 

-  650 

Result  .  .  . 

-950 

-  420 

-  335 

-  245 

-  695 

-  90 

Sources:  Danmarks  Nationalbudgel,  1948-19S0,  and  Okonomisk  AarsoversigI,  19S1-19S3.  n  Index  numbers — preceding  year  100. 
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Table  6 

DENMARK  :  REGIONAL  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  ESTIMATES 


Million  kroner 


Western 

Hemisphere 

Other  areas 

Total 

Forecast 

Result 

Forecast 

Result 

Forecast 

Result 

1951 

Current  balance . 

-360  \ 

-400 

-290  \ 

150 

-650 

-  90 

Capital  movements . 

-  40  1 

-120  1 

-160 

-160 

Credits  and  grants . 

400 

445 

— 

— 

400 

445 

Changes  in  reserves . 

0 

45 

-410 

150 

-410 

195 

1950 

Current  balance . 

-540 

-265 

-175 

-450 

-715 

-7150 

Capital  movements . 

-  30 

-  40 

-  50 

-  90 

-  80 

-130 

Credits  and  grants . 

550 

440 

75 

20 

625 

460 

Changes  in  reserves . 

-  20 

135 

-150 

-520 

-170 

-385 

1949 

Current  balance  . 

-680 

-580 

105 

335 

-575 

-245 

Capital  movements . 

40 

50 

15 

-105 

55 

-  55 

Credits  and  grants . 

640 

520 

10 

90 

650 

610 

Changes  in  reserves . 

0 

-  10 

130 

320 

130 

310 

Sources:  Danmarks  Nalionalbudget,  1949-1950  and  Okonomisk  Aarsoversigt,  1951-1952. 
a  The  revised  estimates  used  for  Table  5  are  not  available  for  capital  transactions  and  preliminary  data  have  therefore  been  used. 


currencies  forced  the  planners  into  budgeting  (on 
both  current  and  capital  account)  for  each  currency 
area  separately,  and  meant  that  even  if,  for  example, 
drops  in  exports  to  one  area  were  offset  by  a  rise  in 
those  to  others,  the  effect  on  the  composition  of 
reserves  might  be  very  undesirable. 

The  difficulties  added  to  programming  by  these 
factors  were  huge;  the  margin  of  error  in  making 
regional  forecasts  was  naturally  much  higher  than 
in  the  global  predictions,  and  the  movements  of 
private  capital  proved  to  be  very  hard  to  control  after 
the  detailed  supervision  of  all  foreign  transactions 
(including  exports)  had  been  relaxed ;  such  speculative 
movements — though  often  of  short  duration — played 
a  role  in  most  of  the  payments  crises  which  occurred, 
and  were,  for  example,  material  in  forcing  down 
sterling  in  1949. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  fact 
that  the  central  reserves  were  subject  to  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  dollar  transactions  of  the  other  countries 
in  the  sterling  area  naturally  aggravated  the  problem 
of  forecasting. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  general,  to  illustrate  these 
points  in  quantitative  terms,  because  few  regional 
balance-of-payments  estimates  and  forecasts  of  capital 
transactions  have  been  published.  In  addition,  the 


annual  estimates  frequently  fail  to  bring  out  the 
fluctuations  in  private  capital  movements. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  course  of 
events  in  the  three  crises  of  1947,  1949  and  1951  is 
well  known.  Of  these,  the  1949  crisis  was  entirely 
unexpected,  judging  by  the  Economic  Survey  for  1949, 
and  the  two  others  obviously  assumed  much  larger 
proportions  than  had  been  foreseen;  in  all  three  cases, 
speculative  capital  movements  helped  to  magnify  the 
drain  on  the  reserves. 

For  Denmark,  the  summary  balance-of-payments 
figures  in  Table  6  bring  out  the  intricacies  of  regional 
programming  and  also  illustrate  another  point  keenly 
felt  by  planners — the  problem  of  forecasting  American 
aid  caused  by  the  difference  between  the  American 
fiscal  year  and  the  calendar  year  necessarily  used  in 
the  national  budgets. 


Forecasts  of  Gross  Fixed  Investment 

Investment  shared  a  number  of  characteristics  with 
imports  :  it  was  dominated  for  most  of  the  period  by 
excess  demand  ;  it  was  in  part  “  programmed  ”  ; 
and  the  determination  of  policy,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
frequently  took  place  in  a  somewhat  detached  world 
and  was  decided  upon  in  relation  to  a  number  of 
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rather  specific  factors  which  were  only  loosely  con-  substantial  segments  of  investment  have  been  outside 
nected  with  the  general  balance  of  the  economy.  controls  (probably  in  several  cases  almost  one-half, 

This  state  of  affairs  was  in  some  measure  connected  repair  work  is  included).  Given  also  the  general 
with  the  typ>es  of  control  which  were  applied  to  absence  of  long-term  targets,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
influence  the  amount  and  composition  of  investment.  outcome  should  be  the  use  of  investment 

The  principal  instruments  were  the  building  regula-  controls  as  merely  another  type  of  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions  (varying  somewhat  in  scope  between  countries)  Furthermore,  the  practical  and  political  diffi- 

and  the  administrative  control  of  public  and  publicly  culties,  already  commented  upon,  of  forcing  the  trans- 

financed  investment.^  Private  investment  in  equip-  fer  of  resources  through  direct  government  intervention 

ment  was  on  the  whole  much  less  closely  controlled;  imposed  severe  limits  on  the  use  of  the  controlling 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  reliance  was  put  on  agree-  powers;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the 

ments  with  the  engineering  industries  limiting  their  niost  that  governments  appear  to  have  been  willing 

sales  to  the  home  market  ;  on  the  Continent,  during  most  of  the  period  was  to  prevent  any 

import  control  was  the  most  important  instrument;  significant  growth  in  employment  in  the  building 

in  addition,  it  has  apparently  often  been  assumed  industry. 

that  the  building  controls  would,  in  fact,  also  put  If  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  applied  to  other 
a  limit  to  investment  in  equipment.  quantitative  restrictions,  the  investment  controls  were. 

It  was  generally  found  rather  difficult  to  co-ordinate  however,  reasonably  effective.®  Additional  proof  of 
the  working  of  these  controls  (executed  by  many  provided  by  Tables  7-10,  which  all  show  that 

different  authorities),  which  after  all  covered  only  part  attempts  to  predict  the  total  volume  of  investment 

of  capital  formation,  into  a  general  investment  —usually  a  very  volatile  type  of  expenditure— were 
programme.  Norway  seems  to  have  proceeded  whole  fairly  successful  during  the  period 

farthest  in  this  respect,  while  in  the  other  countries  t  for  example,  rather  successful  when  applied 

-  in  1947-1948  to  restore  order  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish  building 

^  The  influence  on  investment  financed  by  local  authorities—  industries,  which  had  been  disorganized  during  a  period  of 

and  sometimes  also  by  nationalized  industries— was,  however,  decontrol.  A  similar  effect  was  experienced  in  the  United 
frequently  not  more  effective  than  that  on  private  investment.  Kingdom. 

Table  7 

DENMARK  :  INVESTMENT  FORECASTS  AT  CONSTANT  PRICES 

1947  1948  1949  1950  1951 

( Million  - 

kroner)  Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 


New  dwellings . Forecast  .  .  —  20  —9  0 

Result  ...  405  12  -1  12 

Other  new  buildings  .  .  Forecast  .  .  —  4  28  7 

Result  ...  155  13  57  25 

Building  repairs  ....  Forecast  .  .  —  —15  —7  0 

Result  ...  700  -  7  -3  9 

Public  works . Forecast  .  .  —  5  20  20 

Result  ...  430  4  12  12 


All  construction  ....  Forecast  .  .  —  0  4  7  —7 

Result  ...  1  690  2  7  13  -1 


Ships . Forecast  .  .  —  3  45  0 

Result  ...  235  -30  21  0 

Other  equiment  ....  Forecast  .  .  —  0  18  3 

Result  ...  1435  4  20  15 


Total  gross  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  Forecast  .  .  —  0  12  5—6 

Result  ...  3  360  1  14  13  -1 


Sources :  Forecasts — Danmarks  Nationalbudget,  I948-19S0,  and  0ko-  o  Forecast  of  all  investment  in  equipment. 
nomisk  ArsoversigI,  1951.  Results— 5ta/if/isfce  Bfterretninger,  1951,  No.  31,  b  Actual  investment  in  equipment, 
and  1952,  No.  40. 
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Table  8 


FORECASTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY « 
Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 


1  1947 

1 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Netherlands 
Forecast  .  . 

8 

8 

3 

Result  .  .  . 

5 

5 

0’ 

Norway 

Forecast  .  . 

4 

-9 

4 

-4 

-6 

Result  .  .  . 

16 

-8 

14 

5 

-3 

Sources  :  Netherlands  :  Forecasts — Ceniral  Economic  Plans,  Results — 
Central  Economic  Plan,  1952.  Norway  :  Foncasts-Nasjonalbudsjeltet  1947- 
1951;  Results,  Nasjonalregnskapet,  1946-1951. 

a  Contribution  to  the  national  product  of  the  construction  industry,  measured 
at  constant  prices. 


1947  to  1950,^  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  even  minor 
deviations  from  the  forecast  might  be  substantial 
when  compared  with  the  annual  increment  of  the 
national  product,  but,  in  fact,  many  of  these  errors 
offset  each  other,  since,  for  example,  a  too  low  fore¬ 
cast  of  construction  activity  frequently  sprang  from 
a  too  conservative  forecast  of  the  increase  in  the 
national  product.*  Furthermore,  many  deviations 
were  either  due  to  policy  changes  or  were  located  in 
uncontrolled  fields. 

Uncontrolled  capital  expenditure  has  mainly  been 
on  (home-produced)  equipment  or  on  building  repairs. 
The  analysis  of  equipment  forecasts  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  the  series  for  building  repairs  in 
Denmark  both  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  forecasting 
in  these  fields  ;  Norwegian  experience  in  1949  (see 
Table  8),  when  controls  on  repair  work  were  relaxed, 
was  very  similar,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  annual  decision  to  put  a  brake  on  home 
market  sales  of  engineering  products  has  been 
continuously  belied  by  the  steadily  rising  equipment 
purchases  by  private  industry. 

The  building  programmes  were,  however,  the 
backbone  of  the  investment  forecasts,  and  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  be  relatively  accurate,  the 
more  so  since  both  the  labour  force  and  productivity 
in  the  building  industry  have  been  more  stable  than 
in  manufacturing.  In  these  circumstances,  the  main 
difficulty  of  programming  was  that  of  estimating 
supplies  of  materials  and  the  amount  of  labour 


^  This  is  also  true  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  which  no 
quantitative  comparison  can  be  presented. 

•  There  is  obviously  still  a  net  effect  on  consumption  demand, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  large. 


and  materials  going  into  uncontrolled  uses  ;  for  the 
particular  sub-groups  of  the  programme  the  un¬ 
certainty  was  even  greater.  Several  discrepancies 
between  forecast  and  result  may  be  explained  by  the 
influence  of  these  factors  (e.g.,  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  1949  and  Denmark  in  1948). 

Other  deviations  have  been  due  to  the  difficulties 
of  estimating  how  quickly  investment  cuts  would 
become  effective  and  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  investment  cuts  implied  in  the  programmes. 
This  is,  for  instance,  the  explanation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Norway  in  1950  ;  a  still  more  illuminating 
example  is  the  fate  of  British  building  cuts  in  1948, 
which  intended  a  ten-per-cent  reduction  of  the  building 
labour  force  ;  in  the  event,  it  remained  entirely 
unchanged. 

Apart  from  these  “  paper  cuts  ”,  investment  fore¬ 
casting  thus  worked  relatively  satisfactorily.  When 
forecasting  for  1951,  both  the  Netherlands  and  Den¬ 
mark — and  for  1952  Sweden — experienced  much 
greater  difficulties  ;  ®  the  first  and  most  important 
reason  for  this  was  that  after  deflationary  tendencies 
had  appeared  in  spring  1951,  it  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  uncertain  whether  sufficient  investment  demand 
would  be  forthcoming  ;  secondly,  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark,  and  later  the  United  Kingdom  also, 
had  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  estimating  in  quanti¬ 
tative  terms  the  effects  of  sharper  credit  policies. 
Owing  to  the  considerable  time  it  takes  for  such 
tendencies  to  reduce  the  actual  volume  of  capital 
formation,  one  hardly  finds  these  difficulties  reflected 
in  a  substantial  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
forecasts.*  The  programming  of  building,  however, 
must  necessarily  be  designed  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year  in  order  not  to  upset  the  rhythm  of  the 
building  industry,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  addi¬ 
tional  problem  to  estimate  the  amount  of  new  building 
projects  started — which  in  such  circumstances  may 
be  extremely  difficult. 

With  this  change  in  outlook,  a  switch  also  took  place 
in  the  methods  of  investment  forecasting;  the  main 
emphasis  was  now  on  analysis  of  investment  demand 
(through  questionnaires,®  etc.)  in  the  various  industries 
instead  of  on  sources  and  limits  of  supply.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  method  in 


•  The  Dutch  and  Danish  1950  budgets,  which  were  both 
rather  concerned  about  a  possible  decline  in  demand,  also  give 
evidence  of  such  difficulties. 

*  The  Danish  1951  estimate  is  an  exception,  partly  because  this 
time-factor  was  not  adequately  accounted  for. 

**  Experience  suggests,  however,  that  answers  are  extremely 
dependent  on  the  actual  situation  at  the  moment,  and  that 
changes  in  decisions  may  take  place  quite  rapidly. 
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Table  9 


SWEDEN  :  INVESTMENT  FORECASTS  AT  CONSTANT  PRICES 


1947 
(  Million 
kronor) 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 

Construction . 

Forecast  .  . 

-9 

-5 

5 

2 

5 

Result  .  .  . 

4  530 

-8 

2 

4 

1-2* 

9* 

Equipment . 

Forecast  .  . 

_ 

-4 

-3 

5 

4 

3 

Result  .  .  . 

2  900 

8 

-2 

16 

5* 

-1* 

Total  gross  fixed  investment 

Forecast  .  . 

-7 

-4 

5 

3 

■1 

Result  .  .  . 

7  430 

-2 

0 

9 

3* 

M 

Sources ;  Swedish  national  budgets  and  Konjunkturldget  Vdren  1952. 


Table  10 


THE  NETHERLANDS  :  FORECASTS  OF  INVESTMENT  AT  CONSTANT  PRICES 


1948 

(Million 

guilders) 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 

Agriculture  . 

10 

3 

-  6 

Result  .  .  . 

330 

9 

-  3 

-33 

Industry  . 

. Forecast  .  . 

— 

34 

18 

6 

Result  .  .  . 

1010 

18 

11 

13 

Transport 

. Forecast  .  . 

— 

6 

5 

-10 

Result  .  .  . 

800 

-  2 

-  8 

-  5 

Dwellings 

. Forecast  .  . 

— 

8 

9 

-  2 

Result  .  .  . 

470 

40 

9 

-  2 

Other  .  .  . 

. Forecast  .  . 

_ 

55 

23 

-  5 

Result  .  .  . 

150 

20 

11 

10 

Total  gross 

fixed  invest-  Forecast  .  . 

_ 

19 

11 

-  1 

-  3 

ment .  . 

. Result  .  .  . 

2  760 

15a 

4a 

la 

-  4 

Sources :  Central  Economic  Plan,  1949-1952,  and  Slalislische  en  econo-  a  These  estimates  were  later  changed  to  8,  10  and  —2,  respectively ;  it  is 
metriscke  onderzoekingen.  not  known  how  the  revised  estimates  are  distributed  by  industry. 


those  countries  where  it  has  been  tried  for  a 
longer  period  (Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Netherlands), 
because  of  changes  in  prices  and  definitions  (the  Dutch 
estimates  are  presented  in  Table  10);  it  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  chances  of  erratic  movements  are  bigger 
when  passing  to  the  sub-groups.^ 


^  It  is  obviously  helpful  in  this  case  if  at  any  rate  a  programme 
for  public  investment  can  be  relied  upon;  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  compile,  for  any  of  these  coimtries,  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  relative  successes  of  predicting  private  and 
public  investment  over  a  number  of  years. 


Plans  for  Monetary  Policy 

In  connection  with  investment  forecasting,  con¬ 
siderations  relating  to  the  financing  of  capital  forma¬ 
tion  *  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  national 
budgets.  In  the  early  budgets,  when  it  could  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  liquidity  of  the  private  sector  was 
sufficiently  great  to  accommodate  the  needs  for 


*  The  question  is  one  of  the  money  flows  rather  than  of  the 
consolidated  aggregates  of  savings  and  investments  in  national 
capital  accounts. 
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financing,  the  monetary  situation  naturally  did  not 
receive  much  attention;  but  from  1949  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  from  1950  in  the  Netherlands  and  from  1952 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  financing  of  investment 
became  a  subject  for  consideration.  The  analysis  was, 
however,  mostly  limited  to  a  discussion  in  general  terms 
about  monetary  policy  and  its  effects,  because  of  the 
almost  universal  lack  of  adequate,  detailed  statistics 
about  money  flows  ;  and  only  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  were  attempts  made  to  analyse  at  least 
some  aspects  of  the  problem  in  quantitative  terms. 

In  Denmark,  the  national  budgets  have  included 
forecasts  of  the  combined  effects  on  money  supply 
(defined  as  cash  and  short-term  government  paper 
held  by  banks)  of  central  government  transactions  on 
current  and  capital  account  and  the  foreign  balance. 
This  procedure  provided  a  rough  impression  of  the 
ability  of  banks  to  expand  credit  and  the  probable 
effect  on  interest  rates.  Quantitative  estimates  were 
never  really  carried  farther  than  this  analysis  of  the 
influence  on  the  “  base  of  the  monetary  pyramid  ”, 
and  the  possible  effects  were  evaluated  in  qualitative 
terms.^  The  procedure  was  thus  never  more  than 
a  rough  guide  to  policy,  and— as  it  was  found — not 
an  excessively  reliable  one,  since  both  the  government 
cash  deficit  and  the  foreign  deficits  were  difficult  to 
predict. 

This  latter  observation  also  applies  to  the  Dutch 
estimates,  which  have  tried  to  carry  quantitative 
analysis  somewhat  further  by  estimating  what  sources 
of  investment  finance  would  be  open  to  enterprises 
either  through  the  capital  market  or  by  running  down 
money  holdings  in  excess  of  working  balances.  It  is 
clear  that  this  indicates  only  one  possible  limit  to 
investment;  but  it  is  indeed  questionable  whether  the 
complex  pattern  of  financial  transactions  can  be 
compressed  into  a  few  simple  estimates  without  any 
regard  to  the  movements  in  interest  rates,  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  banks,  the  reaction  of  business  to  tighter 
credit,  etc.,  and  unless  the  working  balances  of  enter¬ 
prises  (in  itself  a  magnitude  which  is  very  difficult  to 
measure)  are  at  the  barest  minimum,  the  method  would 
appear  not  to  give  any  firm  guide  to  what  will  happen 
to  investment. 

The  Analysis  of  Aggregate  Demand  and  Supply 

The  final — and  in  a  sense  central — part  of  the 
national  budgets  dealt  with  the  global  allocation  of 


^It  may  seem  surprising  that  policy  should  be  preoccupied 
with  this  intermediary  magnitude  rather  than  directly  with 
interest  rates  and  credit  availabilities;  since,  however,  the 
Government  had  no  power  to  undertake  open  market  operations, 
the  changes  in  the  liquidity  position  of  banks  became  a  variable 
largely  independent  of  policy. 


resources  cast  in  terms  of  national  product  and 
expenditure  aggregates.  According  to  the  early 
philosophy  behind  the  national  budgets,  the  partial 
programmes  for  investment,  balance  of  payments, 
etc.,  were  to  be  assembled  here  and  their  consistency 
and  compatibility  with  the  other  claims  on  resources 
analysed  and  settled,  after  which  the  financial  and  other 
measures  necessary  to  implement  this  policy  would  be 
decided  upon. 

For  reasons  already  given,  reality  differed  substan¬ 
tially  from  this  planners’  heaven.  What  happened  in 
the  end  was  that  a  “  general  model  ”  was  con¬ 
structed,  which  took  the  results  of  the  partial  plans  as 
largely  independent  variables  and  provided  a  certain 
guidance  to  those  responsible  for  fiscal  policy  and, 
occasionally,  for  wage  policy. 

The  construction  of  such  a  model  generally  took 
place  in  three  steps.  First,  an  estimate  was  prepared 
of  the  expected  increase  in  the  national  product,  a 
step  which  could  be  taken  independently  of  the 
following  ones,  because  of  the  assumption  of  full 
employment  underlying  the  model.  Second,  forecasts 
were  made  of  the  government  budget,  on  certain 
assumptions  about  revenue  and  expenditure  policy. 
Finally,  these  two  were  combined  with  the  estimates 
of  imports,  exports  and  investment  and  assumptions 
about  consumer  behaviour  into  a  more  or  less  sophis¬ 
ticated  general  analysis  of  demand  and  supply. 

The  assumption  of  completely  free  transferability 
of  resources  or  homogeneity  of  output  which  was 
implicit  in  this  macro-economic  approach  is  clearly 
unrealistic.  In  practice,  however,  many  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  objections  to  this  course  were  evaded,  since 
detailed  “  realistic  ”  forecasts  were  made  for  basic  and 
investment  goods  industries  for  the  purpose  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  external  programming,  and  the  assumption 
of  free  transferability  of  resources  within  the  field  of 
light  industry  was  perhaps  not  entirely  illegitimate. 
To  this  extent,  much  criticism  based  on  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  information  on  inter-industry  relation¬ 
ships  appears  to  be  somewhat  misguided.  The  plan¬ 
ners,  in  fact,  usually  had  a  good  deal  of  partial  informa¬ 
tion  on  input-output  ratios,  and  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  cast  these  in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive 
matrix  was  not,  at  this  stage,  a  major  stumbling- 
block  in  their  work. 

After  1951,  the  character  of  the  models  has  moved 
rather  considerably  away  from  this  pattern  (particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and— to  some 
extent— Sweden).  The  previous  agreeable  assumptions 
of  full  employment,  sufficient  investment  demand  and 
controlled  imports  had  to  be  given  up,  and  these 
three  magnitudes  became  instead  dependent  variables 
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in  the  model.  The  main  purpose  of  the  exercise  was 
to  provide  a  basis  for  fiscal  policy;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  forecasts  of  the  national  product,  investment 
and  the  foreign  balance  were  clearly  of  value  per  se. 

Production  Forecasts 

In  principle,  the  estimates  of  the  expected  increase 
in  the  national  product  (at  constant  prices)  were 
until  1951  derived  independently  of  estimates  of 
demand.  The  validity  of  this  procedure  obviously 
rested  on  the  assumption  of  full  employment,  and  the 
procedure  was  therefore  given  up  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1951  ^  and  in  the  other  countries 
in  1952. 

Apart  from  this  common  hypothesis,  the  methods 
of  forecasting  national  product  were  at  first  rather 
different  in  the  various  countries.  For  external  and 
investment  programming  all  countries,  even  at  an 
early  stage,  utilized  forecasts  of  the  output  of  key 
commodities;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden 
estimates  were  not  made  in  a  similar  degree  of  detail 
for  other  sectors  and  the  detailed  forecasts  in  these 
cases  merely  provided  a  constraint  on  what  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  bold  effort  by  the  planners  to  hit  one  number 
for  the  growth  of  production  (or  productivity)  in  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

In  Denmark  and  Norway  (and  initially  also  the 
Netherlands)  a  rather  more  elaborate  procedure  was 
followed.  Both  commodity  estimates  and  national 
product  forecasts  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  a 
rather  detailed  survey  covering  a  large  number  of 
industries,  in  each  case  taking  account  of  what  specific 
information  (on — for  example — supplies  of  materials 
and  skilled  manpower,  new  capacity,  controls  of 
production,  and  rationing)  was  available  for  the 
industry  in  question;  this  procedure  was  closely 
connected,  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  the 
work  on  the  import  programme.  Direct  estimates  of 
productivity  changes  accordingly  played  a  minor  role. 

Later  the  methods  employed  became  rather  more 
similar  in  different  countries,  as  the  United  Kingdom 
and — even  more — Sweden  moved  in  the  direction 
of  basing  their  forecasts  on  more  detailed  industry- 
by-industry  examinations,  and  Denmark  and  Norway 
departed  from  the  earlier  practice  of  making  separate 
estimates  for  a  large  number  of,  service  trades. 
The  procedure  was  then  roughly  everywhere  as 
follows  :  output  estimates  were  made  separately  for 
a  number  of  important  commodity-producing  in¬ 
dustries — mainly  agriculture,  forestry,  manufacturing, 

^  In  fact,  the  19S0  national  budget  in  Denmark  already 
indicated  the  difficulty  of  applying  this  technique. 


mining  and  building;  for  agriculture,  the  main  deter¬ 
minants  were  the  harvest  forecast  (a  “  normal  ” 
harvest  usually  being  the  assumption)  and  programmed 
imports  of  feeding-stuffs ;  for  other  industries,  fore¬ 
casts  of  manpower  and  productivity  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience. 

The  step  from  forecasts  of  commodity  production 
to  forecasts  of  national  product,  which  involved 
estimates  of  output  in  transport  and  service  activities, 
was  rather  hazardous.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to 
know  what,  if  any,  factor  other  than  demand  limited 
the  output  of  many  service  trades,  and  to  this  extent 
the  concept  of  output  as  an  independent  variable  lost 
some  of  its  force.  The  position  was  further  complicated 
by  the  great  uncertainties  as  to  past  relationships 
between  industrial  production  and  gross  national 
product.  In  practice,  rules  of  thumb  were  used,  based 
on  some  such  principles  as  that  there  was  a  technical 
relationship  between  transport  and  commodity  output 
and  that  for  those  services  which  were  dependent  on 
consumer  demand  it  was  not  plausible,  in  the  non¬ 
inflationary  conditions  assumed,  to  count  on  more 
than,  say,  a  2  per  cent  increase. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  in 
Tables  11  and  12  that  the  differences  in  technique  did 
not  produce  any  marked  differences  in  the  quality  of 
the  forecasts.  The  tables  show,  for  all  countries,  a 
systematic  tendency  towards  under-estimation  until 
1950-51.  This  applies  equally  to  estimates  of  national 


Table  11 

ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 


1948 

1949 

19S0 

1931 

1952 

United  Kingdom 

Forecast  .  . 

1-2 

2^2-3 

2»/2 

2y2-3 

ly* 

Result"  .  .  . 

5-6 

3 

3 

2 

Netherlands  b 

Forecast  .  . 

5 

5 

6 

Result  .  .  . 

8 

8 

2 

Sweden 

Forecast  .  . 

1 

iVz 

2y2 

3 

2 

Result  .  .  . 

6 

5 

6 

0 

1 

Norway  " 

Forecast  .  . 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Result  .  .  . 

4 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Denmark 

Forecast  .  . 

1 

4 

3 

0 

(4-) 

Result  .  .  . 

3 

5 

8 

0 

a  The  1948  figure  is  based  on  estimates  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services. 
The  figures  of  later  years  are  the  official  estimates  based  on  deflated 
expenditure  series.  Unofficial  estimates  made  from  the  output  side  are 
substantially  higher. 

b  The  estimates  cover  only  production  in  enterprises. 
c  The  two  series  are  probably  not  entirely  comparable. 
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Table  12 

ANNUAL  INCREASE 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Percentage  increase  over  previous  year 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

United  Kingdom 

Forecast  .  . 

34 

3^2 

4 

Result  .  .  . 

6 

7 

2 

Netherlands 

Forecast  .  . 

8 

6 

10 

Result  .  .  . 

10 

13 

5 

Sweden 

Forecast  .  . 

4 

4 

1 

Result  .  .  . 

4 

4 

-2 

Norway  » 

Forecast  .  . 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Result  .  .  . 

12 

10 

8 

5 

0 

Denmark 

Forecast  .  . 

-1 

5 

4 

(+) 

0 

Result 

11 

7 

12 

0 

-5 

a  The  two  series  may  not  be  entirely  comparable. 


product  and  industrial  production  ;  ^  the  discrepancies 
are  slightly  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  national  product 
forecasts;  but,  given  the  difficulties  of  measuring  of  the 
service  elements  of  the  national  product,  particularly 
in  real  terms,  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  should 
attach  any  importance  to  this  greater  conformity. 

Apart  from  1950,  when  the  Korean  boom  upset 
several  forecasts,  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest 
deviations  are  found  in  the  early  years,  the  explanation 
probably  being  that  in  later  forecasts  these  experiences 
were  taken  into  account  and  that  the  greater  stability 
in  supplies  and  output  facilitated  the  task  of  estimation. 

The  obvious  bias  in  the  production  forecasts  is  so 
persistent  and  general  that  it  calls  for  an  explanation. 
When  examining  the  manpower  and  productivity 
assumptions  which  provided  the  basis  for  the  forecasts, 
it  appears  that  the  main  error  has  been  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  made  about  productivity  though  examples  can  be 
found  where  the  manpower  forecasts  were  rather  far 
from  the  mark.  The  latter  was  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1947,  when  the  civilian  labour  force  was 
still  changing  considerably  in  size,  and  also,  in  1949 
and  1950,  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  productivity  assumptions  were  usually 


^  There  is  only  a  more  scattered  material  available  about  the 
successes  of  forecasting  output  in  other  trades;  one  often  finds,  of 
course,  large  deviations  in  particular  trades  (especially  in 
agriculture,  where  climatic  conditions  greatly  influence  the 
result),  though  not  always  the  same  tendency  towards  too  low 
estimates. 


pessimistic;  as  there  was  only  a  slight  factual  basis  for 
forecasting,  the  corresponding  average  rates  of 
increase  over  several  years  in  the  ’thirties  inevitably 
commanded  attention,  and  inadequate  allowance  was 
made  for  the  productivity  gains  which  could  be  reaped 
when  supplies  and  production  were  rising  from  the 
low  levels  prevailing  immediately  after  the  war.  Indeed, 
several  examples  may  be  quoted  (Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway  in  1947-48)  when  the  planners,  faced  with 
cuts  in  import  programmes  and  shortages  of  fuel, 
assumed  even  lower  rates  of  increase  than  had  been 
customary  before  the  war;  in  the  event,  both  the  import 
cuts  (see  Tables  2,  4  and  5)  and  the  fuel  shortages 
were  over-estimated  and  the  possibilities  of  living  on 
stocks  under-estimated.  It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt 
that,  in  part,  this  consistent  under-estimation  of 
production,  as  of  exports,  was  due  to  the  general 
tendency  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future. 

For  1951  and  1952,  the  forecasts  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  systematically  too  high — in  1951  conspicuously 
so,  because  in  this  year  several  forecasts  had  taken 
account  of  earlier  shortfalls.  This  failure  primarily 
reflects  the  inadequacies  of  the  technique  described 
above  in  conditions  of  less  than  full  employment. 

Forecasts  of  the  Government  Budget 

The  estimates  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Government  (usually  comprising  all  public  authorities) 
served  two  purposes  in  the  national  budgets  :  they 
provided  a  forecast  of  the  amount  of  goods  and 
services  used  by  the  Government  and  indicated  the 
probable  effect  of  the  government  budget  on  the 
generation  of  incomes. 

The  forecasts  of  public  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  have  generally  proved  easy  to  make,  since, 
until  1950,  there  were  no  substantial  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  (when  measured  at  constant  prices) ; 
the  discrepancies  between  forecasts  and  results  are 
accordingly  small.  Difficulties,  however,  arose  after 
1950,  when  uncertainties  about  the  timing  of  military 
expenditure  were  a  disturbing  factor ;  Table  14 
provides  a  striking  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  similar,  though  less  drastic,  course 
of  events  can  be  noticed  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark. 

In  making  forecasts  of  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  public  authorities  one  of  the  difficulties  was  to  take 
account  of  the  transactions  of  local  authorities; 
particularly  in  those  years  when  in  several  countries 
local  authorities  were  running  rather  substantial 
surpluses,  the  sums  involved  might  be  of  some  relevance 
for  estimates  of  saving.  In  more  recent  years  there 
has,  however,  been  a  tendency  to  limit  analysis  to  the 
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central  government  transactions,  which  usually  are  the 
only  ones  which  may  be  directly  determined  by  policy 
decisions. 

With  this  exception,  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  have  usually  been  relatively  easy  to  handle, 
since — after  all — elaborate  machinery  already  existed 
for  forecasting  the  items  of  the  government  budget; 
what  was  needed  was  principally  a  rearrangement  of 
the  traditional  presentation  of  the  budget  ^  and  an 
allowance  for  the  very  cautious  estimates  which 
had  frequently  been  part  of  the  fiscal  tradition.  In  the 
latter  respect,  success  has  often  been  less  marked  than 
in  the  former,  since,  as  already  mentioned,  the  plan¬ 
ners  too  were  impressed  by  the  usefulness  of  caution  : 
it  is  therefore  not  rare  to  find  conservative  estimates  of 
the  government  surplus  in  the  national  budget.* 

The  main  difficulty  of  estimating  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  has  been  of  a  different  character.  The 
matching  of  supply  and  demand  was  originally  made 
at  the  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  and 
only  later  did  the  national  budgets  try  to  take  account 
of  probable  price  and  income  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  It  was  in  many  cases  quite  obvious  that 
average  money  incomes  would  be  much  higher  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  this  meant,  in  fact,  that  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  a  forecast  of  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  which  was  consistent  with  the  price 
assumptions  of  the  national  budget  and  one  which  was 
as  close  as  possible  to  reality;  in  view  of  the  automatic 
response  of  the  budget  to  income  increases  the  second 
alternative  would  generally  show  a  bigger  budget 
surplus.  A  clear  choice  between  the  two  possibilities 
was  rarely  made.  In  the  later  budgets,  however,  all 
estimates  were,  in  fact,  based  on  a  realistic  forecast  of 
the  average  price  and  income  level. 

Together  with  of  the  low  forecasts  of  the  rise 
in  output,  the  factors  mentioned  have  tended  to 
produce  rather  cautious  budget  forecasts.  The  discre¬ 
pancies  between  forecast  and  result  have  on  the  whole 
been  small  when  compared  with  national  income  and 
expenditure  aggregates,  but  appear  sometimes  rather 
alarming  when  compared  with  estimates  of  saving. 

The  General  Balance  of  Demand  and  Supply 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  stressed  that 
the  estimates  made  of  investment,  government  con- 

^  This  rather  successful  attack  on  traditional  budget  procedures 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  useful  by-products  of  national 
budgeting. 

*  It  must  be  supposed  that  ministries  of  finance  did  not  want 
their  “  hidden  reserves  ”  thrown  into  the  open;  see,  for  example, 
the  Central  Economic  Plan  1952  (Netherlands)  page  14  :  “  taxes 
were  300  million  fl.  higher  than  had  been  estimated  after  con¬ 
sulting  the  Ministry  of  Finance  ”. 


sumption  and  the  balance-of-payments  surplus  (or 
deficit)  were  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the 
forecast  made  of  the  real  national  product.  This  was 
not  so  of  the  estimate  of  the  remaining  component  of 
national  expenditure  in  real  terms— personal  consump¬ 
tion— which  was  in  almost  every  case  derived  as  a 
residual  by  subtracting  the  estimates  of  the  other 
items  of  expenditure  from  the  figure  forecast  for 
national  product,  and,  as  such,  was  subject  to  all  the 
errors  (which  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  always  self- 
compensating)  in  the  other  estimates. 

The  theorists  of  model-building,  however,  had 
suggested  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  type  of 
exercise  was  to  discover  whether  the  partial  estimates 
of  different  types  of  expenditure  were  consistent  with 
the  global  estimate  of  product— if  not,  there  was,  all 
error  apart,  an  inflationary  or  a  deflationary  gap— 
and  this  implied  that  each  category  of  expenditure 
should  be  separately  estimated. 

In  fact,  practical  difficulties  made  this  impossible 
in  the  case  of  personal  consumption.  Disposable 
income  could  be  derived  from  national  product,  and 
its  distribution  estimated,  by  making  suitable  assump¬ 
tions  about  rates  of  income  taxation,  public  transfers 
and  corporate  dividend  policies.  But  only  in  the 
Netherlands  was  enough  known  about  past  consumer 
behaviour  to  derive  consumption  functions  which 
might  be  expected  to  apply  in  “  normal years,  and 
nowhere  was  there  any  hope  of  taking  quantitative 
account  of  the  backlog  of  demand  for  durable  goods 
in  the  early  years  or  of  the  influence  of  partial  rationing 
and  de  facto  scarcities  of  particular  goods  on  the 
propensity  to  consume  as  a  whole. 

Governments,  therefore,  had  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  rougher  checks  of  the  consistency  of  their 
assumptions.  The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  residual 
(real)  consumption  item  obtained  by  deducting  the 
first  more  or  less  independent  estimates  of  other  expen¬ 
diture  from  the  forecast  of  product  was  compared 
with  actual  consumption  in  earlier  years  in  order  to 
test  the  political  feasibility  of  the  implied  resource 
allocation  :  in  the  first  years,  at  any  rate,  when  con¬ 
sumption  was  still  below  pre-war  levels,  no  reduction  in 
consumption  could  have  been  contemplated.  Once 
this  hurdle  had  been  jumped,  it  was  necessary  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  required  allocation  of 
resources  could  be  achieved  without  inflation  of  in¬ 
comes  or  some  changes  in  tax  rates.  In  fact,  this 
rested  on  little  more  than  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
ratio  of  the  residual  figure  of  consumption  to  dispos¬ 
able  income,  assuming  unchanged  tax-rates  and  prices, 
with  that  observed  in  the  previous  year  or  in  pre-war 
years.  If  the  ratio  required  looked  implausibly  low, 
an  attempt  had  to  be  made  to  improve  the  consistency 
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Table  13 

SWEDEN  :  FORECASTS  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  EXPENDITURE 


Year-to-year  increases  in  million  kronor 


1948 

(1947  prices) 

1949 

( 1948  prices) 

1950 

( 1949  prices) 

1951 

( 1950  prices) 

1952 

(1951  prices) 

Gross  national  product 

Forecast  .  . 

300 

400 

650 

1  000 

800 

Result  .  .  . 

1  080 

1  430 

1  700 

100 

350 

Imports . 

Forecast  .  . 

-1  300 

-600 

500 

300 

-400 

Result  .  .  . 

-520 

-650 

1  100 

1  100 

-650 

Total . 

Forecast  .  . 

-1000 

-200 

1  150 

1  300 

400 

Result  .  .  . 

560 

780 

2  800 

1  200 

-300 

Exports . 

Forecast  .  . 

100 

100 

250 

300 

-800 

Result  .  .  . 

400 

650 

1  100 

250 

-950 

Public  consumption  . 

Forecast  .  . 

40 

120 

100 

150 

200 

Result  .  .  . 

90 

165 

150 

150 

200 

Gross  fixed  investment 

Forecast  .  . 

-450 

-300 

350 

300 

450 

Result  .  .  . 

-120 

25 

750 

0 

400 

Increase  in  stocks  .  . 

Forecast  .  . 

-690 

-100 

200 

200 

a 

Result  .  .  . 

-130 

-260 

-300 

1  150 

-500 

Private  consumption  . 

Forecast  .  . 

0 

-  20 

250 

350 

800 

Result  .  .  . 

320 

200 

1  100 

-350 

550 

Sources  :  Forecasts  —  Swedish  national  budgets,  1948-19S2;  Results—  o  The  forecast  assumes  a  change  in  the  rate  of  stock  accumulation  of 
Nationalbokfliring  1946-1950,  KonJunkturUiget  Viren  1952  and  Viren  1953.  —1,230  million  kronor,  leaving  980  million  kronor  “unallocated”. 


of  policy  either  by  stiffening  tax  rates  so  as  to  increase 
government  saving  or  by  accepting  in  advance  (and 
roughly  estimating)  some  rises  in  prices  relatively  to 
wages. 

The  figures  of  personal  consumption  and  saving 
published  in  the  budgets  were  thus  residual  estimates 
only,  but  residuals  calculated  after  Governments  had 
taken  all  their  decisions  on  investment  policy,  balance- 
of-payments  targets,  fiscal  policy  and  attitudes  to 
demands  for  changes  in  wages  and  prices.^  The  figure 
of  real  consumption  represented  the  Governments’ 
very  imperfect  estimate  of  the  resources  that  would 
be  available  for  consumers.®  The  figure  of  money 

^  This  is  not  true  of  the  Swedish  estimates,  which  were  more 
in  the  nature  of  ex  ante  estimates  made  before  government 
policy  was  in  all  respects  known.  The  sum  of  ex  ante  consump¬ 
tion,  investment  and  government  expenditure,  of  course,  need 
not  be,  and  was  not  in  fact  identical  with  the  income  forecast. 
However,  the  difference — the  inflationary  or  deflationary  gap — 
was  not  explicitly  shown  in  the  Swedish  budgets,  but  only  the 
estimated  year-to-year  changes  in  this  gap. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  practice  until  recently  was  to 
publish  two  sets  of  flgiu'es  for  saving— the  one  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  before  any  fiscal  changes  were  decided  upon, 
the  other  after  taking  account  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  subsequent 
fiscal  changes  on  personal  disposable  income. 

*  The  figures  were  generally  presented  in  the  form  exemplified 
in  Tables  13  and  14. 


saving  again,  though  obtained  as  a  residual,  repre¬ 
sented  a  forecast,  however  imperfect,  of  the  amount 
of  saving  which  individuals  would  do  if  assumptions 

Table  14 

UNITED  KINGDOM  :  FORECASTS  OF  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT  AND  EXPENDITURE 


Year-to-year  increases  in  £  million 


1951 

( 1950  prices) 

Forecast  Result 

1952 

( 1951  prices) 
Forecast  Result 

Gross  national  product . 

325 

200 

250 

-100 

Imports . 

200 

400 

-300 

-230 

Total . 

525 

600 

-  50 

-330 

Exports . 

100 

100 

50 

-60 

Public  consumption  .  . 

400 

150 

150 

325 

Gross  fixed  investment  . 
Increase  in  stocks  .  .  . 

1  75  J 

1-  50 
(  500 

|-250 

1-  35 
1-450 

Private  consumption  .  . 

-  50 

-100 

0 

-110 

Sources:  Forecasts  — Economic  Survey  for  195!  and  7952;  Results  — 1950- 
1951:  Estimates  on  the  basis  of  A^afiomi/  Income  and  Expenditure  1946-1951; 
1951-1952  :  Economic  Survey  for  1953. 
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about  price  changes  as  well  as  resource  allocation 
were  fulfilled.  ^ 

The  estimates  of  saving  were  none  the  less  the 
crudest  of  guesses.  It  was  difficult  enough  in  the  early 
years  to  divine  the  extent  to  which  consumers,  faced 
with  shortages  of  highly  prized  goods  selling  at  con¬ 
trolled  prices,  would  divert  their  expenditure  to  other 
goods  rather  than  add  to  their  savings.  But  in  those 
years  controls  were  still  strong  and,  for  most  of  the 
time,  changes  in  prices  or  incomes  relatively  slight— 
so  slight,  in  fact,  that  except  in  Sweden,  no  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  price  changes  into  the 
simple  models  used  in  the  national  budgets.  After  the 
big  exogenous  price-changes  of  1950,  however,  the 
difficulties  were  multiplied  and  were  nowhere  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved  :  when  all  incomes  and  prices  were  on  the 


^That  is,  in  the  language  of  Swedish  economics  it  was  a 
forecast  of  saving  measured  ex  post,  not  an  estimate  of  ex  ante 
saving. 


move,  piecemeal  adjustments  based  on  rough  forecasts 
of  wage  changes  became  inadequate,  and  worth-while 
estimates  of  money  expenditure  and  saving  could  be 
made  only  with  a  far  more  complicated  apparatus  of 
assumptions  about  the  speed  of  adjustments  of  different 
types  of  income.  Such  an  apparatus  was  nowhere 
available;  even  in  the  Netherlands,  where  assumptions 
about  wages,  import  and  export  prices  and  profit 
margins  have  recently  been  fed  into  an  input-output 
model,  the  profit  margins  assumed  have  necessarily 
been  quite  arbitrary,  whereas  in  fact,  of  course,  they 
are  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  degree  of  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure  ruling. 

Thus,  whereas  in  the  earlier  years  government 
forecasts  of  saving  were  not  too  badly  out,  during  the 
Korean  boom  they  bore  little  relation  to  the  facts  :  in 
particular,  it  proved  impossible  to  form  any  idea  as 
to  the  movements  of  that  part  of  business  saving 
which  is  required  to  finance  increases  in  the  cost  of 
replacing  stocks. 


3.  The  Future  of  National  Budgeting 


In  retrospect,  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the 
enthusiasts  for  model-building  look  somewhat  ridi¬ 
culous.  No  one  any  longer  believes  that,  in  all  or  even 
in  most  circumstances,  it  is  yet  possible  to  build  a 
model  which  will  throw  out,  in  the  manner  of  an 
analogue  calculator,  reliable  estimates  of  the  various 
alternative  measures  which  have  to  be  taken  to  keep 
an  economy  at  a  state  of  full-employment  monetary 
equilibrium.  It  has  become  clear,  for  example,  that 
fiscal  policy  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  only  because 
of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  distribution  of  income 
(which  is  something  that  has  so  far  escaped  satisfac¬ 
tory  incorporation  in  any  model),  but  also  because  of 
its  effects  on  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  that 
distribution  felt  by  different  classes.  It  has  become 
clear,  too,  that  a  model  which  would  take  adequate 
account  of  all  the  repercussions  of  a  big  exogenous 
change  in  prices  would  have  to  be  complicated  to 
a  degree  hardly  conceivable.  Lastly,  experience  has 
shown  that  even  in  the  best-conceived  model  there  will 
remain  a  number  of  key  points  where  a  forecast  is 
determined  more  by  subjective  judgment,  whether  that 
of  the  economic  technician  or  of  his  political  masters, 
than  by  anything  objectively  measurable.* 

*  Thus,  although  it  is  part  of  the  folk-lore  of  those  economists 
who  have  specialized  in  model-building  that  it  was  the  process 
of  model-building  which  revealed  the  extent  of  the  inflationary 
gaps  in  the  early  post-war  years,  it  is  almost  equally  easy  to 
defend  the  thesis  that  the  gaps  eidiibited  by  the  model-builders 
to  the  policy-makers  resulted  mainly  from  the  intuition  and 
preconceptions  of  the  economic  architects  themselves. 


All  this  is  true,  but  in  a  sense  irrelevant.  The 
characteristic  of  the  policies  of  Governments  in  the 
countries  considered  in  the  heyday  of  model-building 
was  the  attempt  to  achieve  and  preserve  full  employ¬ 
ment  while  maintaining  certain  social  priorities. 
Model-building  was  a  necessary  tool  for  this  ®  :  if  it 
has  now  become  less  fashionable,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  of  the  revealed  technical  inadequacies  of  the 
models  so  far  used,  as  because  there  has  been  some 
shift  in  the  emphasis  given  both  to  the  various  pos¬ 
sible  objectives  of  Governments  and  to  the  means  used 
to  bring  them  about.  As  long  as  Governments  regard 
it  as  their  duty,  not  only  to  pursue  full  employment  of 
resources,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  certain  allocation 
of  resources,  several  magnitudes  (at  least  in  real 
terms)  can  be  written  into  a  model  as  a  matter  almost 
of  fiat.  If  full  employment  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
dogma  and  if  Governments  are  agnostic  about  the 
allocation  of  resources,  model-building  changes  its 
nature  and  its  function  :  from  being  a  tool  of  national 
budgeting,  it  becomes  once  more  an  exercise  in 
business  forecasting,  and  a  perhaps  unnecessarily 
complicated  exercise.* 

®  This  attitude  was  most  explicitly  taken  in  Norway,  where  the 
model  used  was  always  conceived  of  as  a  tool  of  resource  alloca¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  an  arithmetical  exercise  bearing  only  on 
fiscal  policy. 

*  If,  for  example,  a  Government  wishes  merely  to  influence 
business  activity  in  a  particular  direction  by  the  trial-and-error 
method  of  credit  policy,  it  can  probably  do  so  without  an 
interlocking  network  of  absolute  magnitudes. 
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But  should  there  be  another  shift  in  opinion,  model¬ 
building  is  bound  to  be  pursued  more  intensively  once 
again,  and  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  take  account 
of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  first  experiments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  have 
improved  statistics  ;  information  on  changes  in 
stocks,  or  indeed  on  their  magnitude  and  distribution, 
has  been  woefully  inadequate  everywhere;  even 
statistics  permitting  a  useful  industrial  break-down  of 
fixed  capital  formation  are  often  deficient;  reliable 
up-to-date  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  income 
amongst  different  groups  are  often  lacking;  in  most 
countries^  there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to 
analyse  inter-industry  relationships. 

Second,  it  will  be  desirable— and,  with  better 
information  on  the  past  relationships  between  different 
variables,  possible— to  operate  with  more  complicated 
models  than  has  so  far  usually  been  the  case.^  In  this 
way,  the  number  of  points  at  which  purely  subjective 
judgment  has  to  be  relied  upon  can  be  reduced  : 
there  is,  for  instance,  no  reason  why  Governments 
should  always  have  to  rely  on  intuition  when  estimat¬ 
ing  the  likely  total  effects  on  imports  of  a  given 
change  in  investment  or  consumption  or  their  composi¬ 
tion.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  degree  of  com¬ 
plexity  required  of  a  model  varies  inversely  with  the 
controls  at  Governments’  disposal. 

1  Norway  and  the  Netherlands  are  the  only  exceptions. 

*  It  would,  however,  be  over-ambitious  to  attempt  to  construct 
models  sufficiently  complicated  to  take  account  of  changes  in 
prices  as  extreme  as  those  brought  by  the  Korean  boom  or  by  a 
devaluation. 


Third,  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  model 
is  not  proof  against  bias  in  estimating  future  changes. 
The  foregoing  analysis  has  shown  that  until  1951  the 
rises  in  production,  exports  and  tax  yields— and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  imports  and  consumption — were 
everywhere  systematically  under-estimated.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  forecasters’  lack  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  prolonged  period  of  full  employment.  In  part, 
however,  it  must  be  suspected  that  they  were  unduly 
influenced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  business  opinion, 
which  still  tends  to  assume  that  slump  follows  boom  as 
night  follows  day,  and,  on  the  other,  by  an  unexpressed 
feeling  that  it  was  always  better  to  under-estimate  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  undue  optimism— the  attitude, 
in  fact,  that  tax  administrators  have  notoriously  always 
had.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  under-estimation 
sometimes  had  bad  effects,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  national  product  lower  than  could  have  been 
achieved,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  resulted  in  its  composi¬ 
tion’s  being  less  desirable  than  it  might  have  been.  In 
future,  when  inflationary  pressure,  even  if  it  exists,  is 
likely  to  be  less  strong  than  in  the  years  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  price  of  excessive  timidity  may  be  greater — not 
merely  misallocation  of  resources,  but  their  actual 
unemployment.  Where  the  balance  should  be  struck 
between  an  expansionist  policy  carrying  the  risk  of 
inflation  and  scarcities  and  a  somewhat  more  cautious 
policy  involving  some  risk  of  waste  of  resources  is 
clearly  a  political  question.  It  is,  however,  obviously 
more  desirable  that  the  decision  should  be  taken— and 
publicly  debated— on  the  basis  of  forecasts  which  are 
as  close  to  reality  as  possible,  than  that  a  cautious 
policy  should  be  pursued  more  or  less  covertly,  under 
the  cloak  of  biased  estimates. 
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SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin  : 

. .  =  not  available  or  not  pertinent 

—  =  nil  or  negligible 

*  =  estimate  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic 

Commission  for  Europe 

•  =  revised  figure 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  years,  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke— e.^., 
1949/50— signifies  a  12-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1949  to  30  June  1950). 
The  use  of  a  hyphen— e.^.,  1948-1950— signifies  an  average  of  the  full  period 
of  calendar  years  covered  (including  the  end  years  indicated). 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is 
the  metric  ton.  The  definition  of  “  billion  ”  used  throughout  is  one  thousand 
millions.  Minor  discrepancies  in  totals  and  percentages  are  due  to  rounding. 


^  For  notes  on  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics,  see  pages  108  and  109. 


Table  I 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Country 

Percentage 
share 
of  total 
in  1951  a 

1948  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter  b 

Austria . 

179 

181 

183 

186 

180 

183 

181 

180 

167 

187 

185 

Belgium . 

118 

114 

114 

119 

116 

115 

107 

117 

111 

115 

115 

115 

Luxembourg . 

0.3 

123 

123 

124 

126 

127 

123 

118 

123 

117 

121 

125 

118 

Denmark . 

1.7 

121 

116 

111 

120 

117 

119 

108 

121 

120 

120 

120 

121 

122 

Finland . 

o.a 

133 

124 

128 

136 

132 

123 

109 

131 

124 

123 

133 

126 

126 

France  . 

13.5 

124 

131 

115 

131 

137 

134 

119 

133 

130 

136 

133 

129 

130 

Saar . 

0.4 

167* 

175* 

164- 

171- 

175* 

178- 

172* 

173- 

169 

174 

182 

174 

Western  Germany  .  . 

19.7 

216 

231 

211 

233 

220 

228 

228 

257 

235 

226 

226 

249 

247 

West  Berlin . 

0.7 

151* 

162* 

149- 

160* 

150* 

153* 

161* 

183* 

175 

161 

152 

194 

Greece  f . 

0.7 

172 

172 

174 

181 

174- 

171- 

166* 

173 

167 

172 

171 

178 

185 

Ireland . 

0.6 

132 

127 

128 

135 

127 

126 

121 

135 

Italy . 

7.9 

144 

146* 

140 

146 

143 

147 

141 

155 

151 

143 

153 

Netherlands . 

3.1 

129 

130 

121 

132 

127 

127 

127 

140 

138 

126 

126 

142 

Norway . 

1.1 

123 

125 

111 

125 

131 

128 

109 

129 

131 

127 

131 

129 

Portugal  . 

0.4 

105 

107 

110 

118 

103* 

104* 

108* 

114 

Spain . 

3.6 

115 

132 

no* 

122* 

131' 

135* 

124* 

139 

148 

133 

Sweden . 

4.1 

114 

112 

103 

119 

116 

118 

98 

118 

116 

119 

118 

122 

117 

Turkey . 

0.8 

119 

135 

116' 

132- 

128* 

134* 

139 

148 

135 

140 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

33.1 

120 

116 

113 

122 

120^ 

md 

105 

120* 

122 

120 

123 

119 

Yugoslavia . 

1.8 

122 

121 

119 

133 

110 

122 

121 

133 

116 

122 

121 

131 

126 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

136 

137 

129 

141 

138 

139- 

129 

149* 

141 

1948 

=  100 

Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  = 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

\ 

/ 

1951 

1952 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

\ 

/ 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

/ 

Bulgaria . 

3 

187 

220 

115 

119 

122 

119 

117 

118 

115 

\ 

/ 

Czechoslovakia  .... 

21 

154 

183 

111 

115 

118 

121 

118 

110 

/ 

Eastern  Germany  .  .  . 

34 

184 

214 

121 

122 

119 

113 

118 

116 

113 

/ 

Hungary . 

250 

310 

125 

130 

131 

124 

124 

124 

108 

/ 

\ 

Poland . 

193 

232 

120 

124 

119 

120 

121 

120 

115 

/ 

\ 

Rumania . 

248 

307 

128 

129 

120 

121 

125 

123 

123 

/ 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100 

187 

223 

/ 

\ 

U.S.S.R . 

171 

190 

115 

116 

116 

111 

111 

111 

/ 

\ 

Note.  —  The  indices  in  general  cover  manufacturing,  mining  and  gas, 
water  and  electricity  supply,  but  not  building.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  index  numbers  do  not  cover  the  food,  woodworking,  clothing  and  printing 
industries.  The  quarterly  indices  may  cover  less  than  the  annual  indices. 

The  grouping  in  this  table  represents  an  attempt  to  arrange  countries 
according  to  their  methods  of  c^culating  and  expressing  index  numbers 
of  production.  In  the  first  group,  net  values  of  production  are  employed. 
The  second  group  uses  gross  values  with  no  correction  for  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  degree  of  duplication  in  the  index  numbers.  The  same  grouping 
has  also  been  used  in  Tables  III,  IV  and  V. 


a  The  data  are  obtained  by  applying  the  volume  indices  for  1951  {1938=100) 
to  1938  weights,  which  are  proportional  to  net  output.  The  figures  thus 
calculated  take  no  account  of  shifts  in  relative  prices  since  1938. 

b  Provisional. 

c  From  1952  onwards,  quarterly  index  numbers  exclude  lignite  production. 

d  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of 
Easter. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 


•I  ■ 


Note.  —  In  general,  the  indices  cover  wage  and  salary  earners  in  manu-  o  Provisional, 

facturing  (excluding  building),  mining  and  gas,  water  and  electricity  supply.  ^  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  on  man-hours  worked,  but  third  quarter 

In  some  instances,  however,  indices  refer  to  slightly  different  series  of  employ-  figures  are  inflated  to  eliminate  influence  of  paid  holidays, 

ment  or  are  derived  from  productivity  and  production  indices.  c  indices  cover  employers  as  well  as  employees. 

<f  End  December. 
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Table  m 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTION 


Percentage 


1948  =  100 


Country 

share 
of  total 
in  1951  a 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

April 

May 

April  b 

May  b 

Austria . 

1.8 

226 

240 

220 

255 

245 

244 

235 

235 

213 

251 

240 

Belgium . 

2.7 

107 

104 

107 

107 

103 

107 

99 

108 

97 

111 

108 

100 

Denmark . 

1.8 

130 

122 

118 

133 

130 

129 

110 

121 

122 

129 

131 

123 

125 

Finland . 

0.6 

126 

118 

114 

131 

128 

119 

105 

120 

116 

121 

128 

110 

108 

France . 

16.5 

124 

144 

116 

131 

146 

150 

136 

146* 

141 

149 

149 

137 

Western  Germany  .  . 

23.6 

293 

330 

288 

314 

318 

339 

326 

352 

324 

333 

336 

345 

West  Berlin . 

1.4 

176* 

185 

177* 

185' 

175- 

176 

187- 

201' 

190 

176 

173 

206 

Greece . 

0.1 

180 

183 

189 

197 

189 

181 

176 

187 

175 

183 

185 

185 

208 

Ireland . 

0.2 

118 

108 

113 

115 

112 

123 

96 

100 

Italy . 

5.0 

139 

149 

133 

133 

140 

152 

142 

160 

164 

142 

163 

Netherlands  . 

3.2 

140 

145 

133 

140 

140 

147 

146 

147 

157 

144 

143 

175 

Norway . 

0.9 

123 

124 

105 

129 

131 

131 

103 

131 

132 

133 

132 

132 

Sweden . 

5.4 

115 

113 

98 

123 

123 

122 

95 

113 

114 

123 

122 

112 

110 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

36.8 

124 

124 

119 

129 

\29’d 

md 

111- 

127 

121 

129 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

146 

155 

140* 

153 

156* 

160 

145- 

160* 

000 

000 

1948 

=  100 

Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951 

1952 

Year 

quarter 

First  Second  Third  Year 
quarter  quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Hungary . 

310 

421 

149  151 

143  137  134  136 

122 

Note.  —  The  indices  include,  as  far  as  possible,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  transport  equipment  (including  ships  and  aircraft)  and  metal 
goods,  but  exclude  precision  engineering  and  the  clock  and  watch  industries. 

u  The  data  are  obtained  by  the  method  described  in  Table  I,  footnote  o. 


b  Provisional. 

c  Including  the  manufacture  of  metals. 

d  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of 
Easter. 


Table  IV 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTION 


1948 

=  100 

Country 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarteru 

April 

May 

Aprilo  May® 

Austria . 

147 

135 

146 

124 

131 

137 

137 

134 

132 

142 

134 

Belgium . 

122 

119 

120 

127 

127 

130 

115 

104 

106 

127 

131 

123 

Denmark . 

127 

118 

122 

116 

114 

124 

114 

120 

123 

125 

119 

137 

123 

Finland . 

145 

133 

142 

135 

133 

135 

127 

135 

135 

138 

136 

151 

155 

France  . 

121 

117- 

111 

123 

124 

118 

99 

118- 

115 

122 

118 

116 

Western  Germany . 

217 

218 

215 

220 

216 

210 

214 

237 

242 

206 

207 

258 

255 

Greece . 

183 

163 

174 

193 

171 

161 

153 

158 

144 

167 

159 

181 

184 

Ireland . 

130 

128 

112 

129 

137 

125 

111 

138 

Italy . 

185 

174 

192 

184 

174 

175 

168 

179 

182 

176 

182 

Netherlands . 

226 

231 

229 

224 

227 

236 

233 

226 

227 

240 

Norway . 

136 

151 

139 

145 

149 

160 

145 

151 

146 

162 

166 

159 

United  Kingdom . 

134 

131 

130 

138 

137* 

131* 

120 

138* 

125 

129 
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Table  V 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION 


1948  =  100 


Country 

share 
of  total 
in  1951  “ 

1951 

1952* 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter  quarter^ 

First 

quarter* 

April 

May 

April* 

May* 

Austria . 

1.2 

218 

187 

210 

238 

228 

175 

152 

193 

196 

207 

168 

Belgium . 

4.9' 

125 

104 

107 

116 

101 

95 

94 

123' 

108 

93 

94 

112 

Denmark . 

0.6 

125 

112 

103 

115 

115 

109 

98 

113 

127 

113 

105 

130 

126 

Finland  ^ . 

0.7 

144 

141 

129 

147 

140 

144 

123 

159 

156 

142 

157 

169 

156 

France . 

17.3’ 

113 

101 

99 

116 

114 

106 

80 

105 

102 

111 

103 

107 

Western  Germany  .  . 

20.1' 

255 

245 

238 

264 

240 

211 

239 

302 

267 

223 

208 

285 

273 

Greece . 

2.1' 

178 

168 

183 

191 

181 

161' 

154* 

172* 

158 

165 

155 

163 

160 

Ireland . 

0.5 

130 

114 

121 

118 

121 

96 

98 

141 

Italy . 

12.5' 

120 

no- 

106 

116 

113 

104 

103 

122 

115 

106 

106 

Netherlands . 

3.4 

129 

116 

115 

122 

116 

104 

113 

132' 

136 

102 

106 

Norway . 

0.7 

135 

128 

113 

134 

138 

133 

101 

139 

142 

131 

134 

130 

Spain . 

2.8' 

83* 

101 

78- 

83- 

96* 

98- 

98- 

111 

94 

105 

Sweden . 

2.9' 

104 

92 

95 

99 

96 

96 

79 

101 

105 

102 

95 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

30.3' 

119 

96 

113 

113 

102<< 

90^ 

84 

107- 

85 

90 

Total  of  countries  listed 

100.0 

132' 

118- 

121- 

131* 

123' 

111- 

106 

133' 

Hungary . 

1948 

=  100 

Corresponding  period  of  previous  year  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

Third 

quarter 

Year 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Year 

First 

quarter 

175 

190 

114 

120 

119 

no 

107 

109 

a  The  data  are  obtained  by  the  method  described  in  Table  I,  footnote  a. 
b  Provisional. 


c  Including  ready-made  clothing. 

d  Average  of  four  months,  to  take  into  account  the  changing  position  of  Easter. 


HARD  COAL— PRODUCTION,  TRADE"  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION* 

Millions  of  tons 
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Table  VH 


PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 


Billions  of  kilowatt-hours 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  “ 

Austria . 

7.4* 

8.0 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

Belgium . 

9.5 

9.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

Luxembourg . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Denmark . 

2.3 

2.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

Finland . 

4.6 

4.8- 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

France . 

38.3* 

40.8- 

9.7 

10.0 

9.3 

8.8 

10.4 

10.1 

Saar . 

1.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

49.2 

53.7- 

14.1 

14.3 

12.7 

13.7 

15.6 

15.0 

Greece  b  . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Ireland  * . 

1.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Italy . 

29.2 

30.8- 

7.4 

7.3 

7.8 

8.0 

7.9 

Netherlands . 

7.5 

8.1 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

2.4 

Norway . 

17.8- 

18.9- 

4.6 

5.0 

4.4 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

Portugal . 

1.0 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3- 

0.4 

Spain . 

8.3- 

8.4 

2.0- 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

Sweden . 

19.4 

20.7 

5.1 

5.3 

4.9 

4.8 

5.7 

5.4 

Switzerland  ‘ . 

12.2 

12.7- 

2.3 

2.3 

2.9 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

Turkey . 

0.9 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

United  Kingdom  *  .  .  . 

60.4* 

62.4 

16.5 

17.7 

13.6 

13.0 

18.1 

18.4 

Yugoslavia . 

2.6- 

2.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

Western  Europe  .... 

274.8- 

290.8- 

72.4 

74.8 

67.4 

67.4 

78.9- 

Bulgaria . 

1.0 

1.4 

Czechoslovakia  .... 

10.2 

11.5 

Eastern  Germany  .  .  . 

20.7 

22.4 

Hungary . 

3.3 

4.0 

Poland . 

11.1 

12.7 

Rumania . 

2.4- 

2.9 

Eastern  Europe  .... 

48.7- 

54.9 

U.S.S.R . 

103.0 

116.0 

.. 

Note.  —  Yearly  figures  for  19St  and  1952  are  of  total  production  of 
electricity  and  include,  therefore  :  production  of  all  public  utilities;  production 
supplied  to  the  public  grid  by  industrial  plants;  and  production  of  industrial 
plants  which  is  consumed  in  situ.  Figures  for  quarters,  however,  are  in  some 
cases  less  complete.  For  detailed  defi^tions,  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe, 
Vol.  5.  No.  1. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Public  utilities  only.  United  Kingdom  figures  exclude  Northern  Ireland, 
c  Annual  figures  refer  to  the  jrear  ending  30  September  of  the  years  indicated. 
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FINISHED  STEEL— PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION 

Thousands  of  tons 
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Table  X 


MOTOR  VEHICLES— PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES 

Thousands 


Country 

1911 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Passenger  Cars 

■ 

France  :  Production . 

313.9 

369.9 

87.8 

92.7 

94.1 

84.3 

98.8 

Imports . 

11.3 

7.8 

3.6 

3.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

Exports . 

93.2 

82.8 

23.7 

19.7 

24.5 

18.7 

19.8 

Available  supplies  .  . 

232.0 

294.9 

67.7 

76.3 

71.1 

67.0 

80.5 

73.8 

Western  Germany  :  Production  »  , 

267.4 

301.1 

68.2 

68.4 

74.8 

78.1 

79.9 

73.5 

Imports . 

5.1 

4.7 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Exports . 

91.6 

100.4 

22.5 

21.7 

26.1 

25.3 

27.3 

26.6 

Available  supplies  .  . 

180.9 

205.4 

46.2 

47.6 

50.1 

54.4 

53.3 

47.7 

Italy  :  Production . 

119.3 

113.6 

24.9 

22.7 

30.8 

29.9 

30.2 

mM 

Imports . 

0.9 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Exports . 

22.6 

18.9 

5.3 

4.8 

5.2 

4.6 

4.4 

5.6 

Available  supplies  .  . 

97.6 

96.2 

19.9 

18.1 

26.1 

25.7 

26.2 

25.2 

United  Kingdom  :  Production «  . 

475.9 

448.0 

122.5 

113.5 

114.6 

96.2 

123.7 

129.2 

Imports . 

2.4 

1.5 

2.3 

1.3 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

Exports  o  . 

368.6 

309.8 

99.1 

100.7 

83.3 

65.1 

60.8 

67.1 

Available  supplies  .  . 

109.7 

139.7 

25.7 

14.1 

31.4 

31.1 

63.0 

62.1 

Commercial  Vehicles 

France  :  Production . 

132.6 

129.4 

37.1 

37.9 

34.1 

26.9 

30.4 

31.4 

Imports . 

1.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports . 

27.7 

21.4 

7.1 

5.9 

5.5 

4.6 

5.5 

4.9 

Available  supplies  .  . 

106.8 

108.7 

30.6 

32.3 

28.8 

22.4 

25.0 

26.6 

Western  Germany  :  Production  “  ...  . 

92.7 

105.8 

23.0 

23.9 

26.5 

28.1 

27.3 

23.4 

Imports  b . 

5.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports  * . 

33.5 

36.4 

10.6 

9.1 

10.5 

8.7 

8.1 

8.5 

Available  supplies  .  . 

64.2 

69.8 

12.5 

14.9 

16.1 

19.5 

19.3 

15.2 

Italy  :  Production . 

26.6 

24.8 

6.2 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

6.6 

8.0 

Imports . 

3.1 

4.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

0.9 

1.6 

Exports . 

5.4 

4.4 

1.8 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

1.5 

1.8 

Available  supplies  .  . 

24.3 

25.2 

5.0 

6.1 

6.3 

7.0 

6.0 

7.8 

United  Kingdom  :  Production »  ...  . 

258.0 

241.7 

65.2 

63.9 

60.6 

53.1 

64.2 

60.9 

Imports . 

2.4 

2.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

Exports « . 

137.1 

128.5 

36.4 

38.5 

34.3 

28.3 

27.3 

Available  supplies  .  . 

123.3 

115.2 

29.2 

26.0 

26.9 

25.2 

37.2 

o  Including  chassis.  b  Including  chassis  of  both  passenger  car  and  commercial  vehicle  type. 


Table  XI 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Country 

1938=  100 

1948  =  100 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

Austria . 

321 

128 

145 

185 

217 

165 

189 

221 

213 

216 

216 

215 

197 

Belgium . 

352 

97 

96 

■na 

104 

105 

108 

106 

106 

107 

105 

Denmark  o  .... 

165 

102 

112 

125 

128 

124 

125 

127 

128 

128 

128 

127 

128 

126 

Finland . 

767 

107 

123 

148 

154 

145 

147 

152 

155 

153 

154 

156 

156 

157 

France  . 

1  580 

115 

128 

167 

144 

149 

156 

168 

169 

164 

167 

167 

166 

Western  Germany  * 

166  c 

94 

100 

101 

104 

104 

102 

103 

102 

Greece . 

27  430 

103 

112 

126 

132 

125 

123 

128 

132 

134 

131 

131 

131 

Iceland*' . 

415  « 

103 

123 

155 

174 

149 

157 

166 

169 

173 

173 

179 

174 

173 

Ireland/ . 

183 

101 

■FM 

no 

112 

114 

115 

116 

123 

124 

124 

Italy . 

4  844 

101 

114 

no 

111 

111 

111 

114 

115 

116 

116 

117 

Luxembourg  .  .  . 

293 

106 

119 

121 

120 

121 

120 

120 

120 

121 

122 

121 

Netherlands  8  .  .  . 

205* 

107 

117 

128 

128 

130 

130 

129 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

Norway  8  .... 

159 

100 

105 

122 

133 

120 

126 

126 

129 

131 

135 

136 

135 

135 

Portugal . 

205* 

103 

102 

■rol 

100 

99 

101 

101 

100 

99 

102 

102 

101 

Spain . 

453' 

105 

117 

128 

125 

128 

127 

128 

127 

126 

124 

125 

126 

Sweden >  . 

154 

102 

103 

119 

129 

120 

123 

125 

127 

131 

131 

131 

131 

Switzerland*'  .  .  . 

163 

99 

98 

101 

103 

104 

105 

104 

105 

105 

104 

104 

Turkey . 

333 

108 

100 

103 

101 

101 

105 

107 

106 

107 

111 

United  Kingdom  * . 

181 

103 

106 

116 

126 

112 

117 

119 

122 

125 

128 

128 

128 

131 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Iceland  and  Luxembourg 
relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  month;  no  period  is  indicated  for  Greece, 
Spain  and  Turkey;  for  other  countries,  they  relate  to  the  middle  of  the 
month.  For  Finland,  France  and  Italy,  however,  some  component  groups 
of  the  index — in  particular,  food — are  based  on  averages  of  price  obser¬ 
vations  made  more  than  once  during  the  month.  Indices  for  Austria, 
France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Portugal  and  Turkey  refer  only  to  the  capital 
cities  of  those  countries. 
a  Series  adjusted  to  exclude  direct  taxes. 

b  Index  numbers  are  based  on  the  average  June-December  1948  >  100. 
c  Average  June-December  1948. 


d  From  March  1950,  new  series. 

E  First  quarter  1939  =  100. 

/  Monthly  index  numbers  refer  to  February,  May,  August  and  November. 
t  From  January  1950,  new  series.  For  the  Netherlands,  includes  direct 
taxes  throughout. 

*  1938/39  =  100. 
t  July  1936  =  100. 

J  Monthly  index  numbers  refer  to  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
k  From  January  1952,  new  series. 
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Table  XH 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Country 

1938=  100 

1948  =  100 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1953 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

Austria . 

325  a 

128 

228 

253 

217 

244 

242 

257 

256 

254 

251 

243 

231 

Belgium . 

391 

95 

121 

114 

123 

121 

122 

123 

116 

112 

111 

Denmark . 

111 

115 

147 

143 

146 

152 

148 

151 

146 

141 

138 

136 

Finland . 

956 

116 

166 

165 

159 

Id 

175 

176 

167 

Id 

162 

161 

France  * . 

1  712 

121 

155 

162 

158 

151 

163 

171 

165 

161 

158 

158 

156 

Western  Germany  c 

184 

101 

99 

■ 

122 

119 

121 

123 

■Ml 

Id 

122 

119 

Greece . 

25  620 

118 

123 

IIM 

152 

153 

156 

152 

143 

149 

151 

153 

Ireland . 

232  « 

■bill 

la 

129 

125 

128 

129 

128 

129 

129 

Italy . 

5  443 

95 

103 

97 

105 

102 

mmm 

99 

97 

96 

97 

97 

96 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

275 

117 

143 

■gnM 

145 

142 

143 

145 

142 

136 

138 

137 

134 

Norway . 

181 

115 

143 

152 

139 

147 

147 

ITil 

149 

154 

157 

154 

152 

Portugal . 

240 

mM 

■BlM 

111 

118 

109 

116 

117 

117 

119 

122 

122 

123 

Spain . 

451/ 

■  31 

126 

162 

164 

161 

166 

161 

168 

169 

Sweden . 

193 

101 

106 

139 

148 

143 

143 

150 

147 

142 

Ral 

Switzerland  .... 

111 

95 

94 

105 

mm 

■ifla 

mSm 

105 

101 

99 

98 

Turkey . 

476 

108 

97 

■ml 

98 

■liLI 

103 

■ns 

United  Kingdom 

217 

105 

120 

146 

149 

145 

146 

m 

153 

149 

149 

149' 

151 

United  States  .  .  . 

204 

95 

99 

111 

109 

107 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  relate  to  averages  of  quotations 
in  the  month;  those  for  Austria  and  Portugal  to  mid-month;  for  Belgium 
to  the  second  fortnight ;  and  for  France  and  Switzerland  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 

o  March  1938  =  100.  Series  slightly  revised. 


b  From  January  19S0,  new  series. 

c  Producers’  prices  of  industrial  products;  monthly  averages  are  based 
on  1949  =  100. 

d  Average  June-December  1948. 
e  October  1938  =  100. 

/  1936  =  100. 


Millions  of  current  dollars 


§ 
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b  The  ratio  of  the  import  price  index  to  the  export  price  index. 

An  increase  in  the  index  indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade. 
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Table  XVI 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUES  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
Index  numbers  —  1950  =  100 


Commodity  group 

Country 

Type 

of 

index  <> 

1951 

1952 

1953 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  . 

Ps 

108 

116 

117 

120 

121 

123 

120 

117 

116 

tobacco 

France . 

Pi 

101 

113 

117 

122 

119 

124 

118 

121 

115 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

P* 

107 

116 

116 

115 

115 

113 

111 

108 

108 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

102 

115 

121 

111 

117 

122 

103 

102 

100 

United  States  .  . 

P* 

110 

113 

112 

110 

110 

112 

113 

113 

no 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  . 

Ps 

149 

173 

164 

148 

153 

145 

134 

129 

123 

France  . 

Pi 

129 

144 

141 

133 

142 

135 

121 

116 

117 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

P* 

124 

139 

140 

136 

136 

130 

125 

122 

120 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

133 

157 

157 

146 

150 

143 

137 

124 

119 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

143 

160 

149 

136 

136 

125 

113 

no 

111 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  . 

Ps 

115 

126 

138 

144 

143 

140 

133 

129 

124 

France . 

Pi 

113 

118 

118 

114 

107 

106 

no 

119 

113 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Ps 

110 

114 

118 

119 

118 

116 

113 

109 

112 

Italy . 

P4 

120 

139 

139 

148 

134 

122 

127 

126 

120 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

111 

112 

121 

114 

110 

104 

102 

113 

115 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

116 

121 

127 

126 

126 

122 

121 

120 

119 

Exports 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom  . 

Ps 

118 

133 

143 

141 

133 

123 

113 

109 

no 

France . 

Pi 

116 

128 

133 

129 

128 

122 

110 

no 

no 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pi 

114 

119 

125 

128 

130 

118 

112 

108 

109 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

109 

126 

136 

137 

126 

128 

119 

111 

112 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  . 

Pi 

105 

108 

113 

115 

119 

122 

125 

127 

128 

products 

France . 

Pi 

103 

109 

115 

122 

127 

133 

130 

128 

128 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

Pi 

98 

98 

98 

97 

95 

97 

100 

97 

99 

Sweden . 

Ps 

107 

110 

121 

126 

125 

128 

137 

137 

138 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

110 

114 

118 

122 

125 

128 

135 

134 

137 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  . 

Ps 

109 

116 

122 

126 

126 

126 

124 

123 

122 

France . 

Pi 

107 

114 

121 

124 

129 

131 

126 

125 

124 

Belgium- 
Luxembourg  .  . 

Pi 

118 

128 

136 

138 

141 

134 

125 

121 

116 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

p* 

103 

106 

111 

114 

112 

110 

111 

106 

108 

Italy . 

P4 

113 

123 

131 

134 

123 

119 

114 

116 

120 

Sweden . 

Ps 

125 

139 

156 

160 

155 

151 

138 

132 

135 

Western  Germany 

Pi 

109 

119 

126 

129 

130 

132 

131 

128 

127 

United  States  .  . 

P4 

111 

115 

114 

114 

114 

114 

113 

113 

114 

Note.  —  Owing  to  the  large  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of  a  p,  =>  unit  value  index  with  moving  current  weights, 
the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made  P,  =  unit  value  index  with  fixed  weights, 

with  caution.  P,  =>  unit  value  index  with  moving  anterior  weights. 

P,  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  crossed  weights. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FIFTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
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Table  XVni.  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  OF 

Millions  of  current  dollars; 


Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

Year 

and 

quarter 

United 

Kingdom 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

y 

Imp.  a  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

I.  United  Kingdom 
Ireland  and  Iceland 


71.9  I  60.1  48.2  3.7  2.9 

68.6  66.1  63.8  4.5  4.2 

69.2  67.3  50.6  3.1  2.4 

68.9  61.3  55.0  4.1  0.7 

57.4  54.1  65.7  2.5  1.6 

66.6  62.1  70.6  2.1  1.0 

64.1  63.3  64.1  1.8  1.5 


69.5  13,1  11.9 

59.2  14.6  14.4 

37.7  12.0  84 


II.  Western  European 

1951 -III 

industrial  countries 

IV 

(France,  Netherlands, 

1952-  I 

Belgium-Luxembourg, 

II 

Switzerland) 

III 

IV 

1953-  I 

148.2 

10.2 

156.8 

11.5 

142.5 

10.2 

130.3* 

138.9 

99.3 

135.4 

202.8 

70.4 

46.9 

164.9* 

134.7 

136.7 

161.5 

209.7 

74.3 

55.0 

141.2* 

134.3 

125.9 

153.7 

175.5 

66.0 

42.4 

150.0* 

128.9 

111.9 

150.2 

159.2 

64.5 

42.6 

145.0* 

110.0 

112.1 

156.2 

138.6 

62.7 

42.0 

168.4* 

126.7 

131.8 

177.2 

160.3 

62.7 

48.8 

162.1* 

118.4 

123.2 

165.0 

151.4 

53.7 

48.5 

III.  Mediterranean  and 
Iberian  countries 

(Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  miscellaneous  conti¬ 
nental  and  non-continental 
European  countries  and 
territories) 

1951- III 

IV 

1952-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1953-  I 

114.5 

)32.9 

122.0 

85.3 

53.6 

75.7 

81.0 

IV.  Scandinavian 

1951-III 

329.4 

countries 

IV 

330.C 

(Denmark,  Sweden, 

1952-  I 

278.1 

Norway,  Finland) 

II 

241.2 

III 

229.8 

IV 

207.2 

1953-  I 

218.6 

V.  Germany  and 

1951-III 

76.C 

Austria 

IV 

78.7 

1952-  I 

80.2 

II 

66.4 

III 

75.3 

IV 

67.2 

1953-  I 

61.J 

2.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.4 

0.6 

1.4 

0.2 

0.4 

1.9 

0.6 

0.5 

3.0 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

0  7.5 

0.4 

1.1 

1.5 

61.7 

49.3 

53.8 

48.8 

35.7 

64.3 

15.6 

15.2 

32.6 

21.6 

3.5  2.3 

2  9.0 

0.4 

2.9 

2.4 

80.0 

45.4 

50.2 

51.6 

43.1 

65.3 

19.7 

18.3 

36.5 

22.3 

6.6  3.1 

6.6 

0.5 

1.6 

0.3 

74.3 

44.9 

37.8 

56.2 

27.8 

72.9 

16.8 

18.6 

37.3 

19.2 

3.6  1.7 

4  4.1 

0.3 

2.2 

0.6 

50.0 

52.8 

26.7 

51.5 

33.9 

61.1 

12.9 

17.5 

22.4 

15.1 

5  3.4 

0.3 

1.7 

2.0 

48.5 

47.1 

34.5 

47.7 

34.9 

41.9 

12.6 

16.9 

19.4 

13.2 

6  4.5 

0.3 

3.3 

4.5 

47.2 

53.4 

43.6 

45.6 

39.9 

43.4 

16.2 

23.1 

26.9 

16.5 

4  3.3 

0.1 

1.9 

0.6 

48.9 

40.0 

29.8 

44.9 

31.7 

47.0 

13.3 

22.3 

22.4 

21.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

1.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.4 

1.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1.3 

VI.  Eastern  European 

1951-III 

23.2 

6.4 

0.4  — 

countries 

IV 

17.8 

6.8 

0.5  — 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 

1952-  I 

17.6 

7.1 

0.8  — 

Rumania,  Hungary, 

Bulgaria) 

II 

15.2 

8.6 

0.4  — 

III 

15.8 

5.3 

0.1  — 

IV 

17.7 

7.2 

0.1  — 

1953-  I 

20.7 

7.2 

0.1  — 

VII.  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 


VIII.  Total  Europe 
(including  U.S.S.R.) 


0.2  -  -  - 


1951-III 

886.3 

506.6 

83.5 

51.7 

7.7 

9.5 

IV 

951.2 

535.7 

95.6 

72.4 

12.7 

12.9 

1952-  I 

883.0 

573.7 

94.0 

59.0 

8.4 

5.4 

II 

730.3 

543.6 

82.6 

59.5 

9.8 

3.5 

III 

667.0 

508.2 

69.8 

69.9 

6.6 

7.8 

IV 

669.8 

561.7 

85.1 

75.1 

8.9 

11.3 

1953-  I 

662.0 

571.4 

85.2 

67.2 

7.1 

5.4 
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EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION 

inqiorts  c.i.f  ;  exports  f.o.b. 


Greece, 

Spain 

and 

Turkey 

Den¬ 

mark 

1 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

1 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Total 

of  eighteen 
countries 

United 

States 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Area  of  origin  for 
imi>orts  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.  Exp.  6 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.  1 

Imp.  c 

Exp.<t  1 

Y 

32.2 

20.7 

63.5 

76.3 

74.1 

101.1 

53.1 

32.2 

25.9 

85.6 

36.3 

67.4 

18.8 

12.2 

602.4 

848.0  1 

115.2 

255.6 

IIM951 

I.  United  Kingdom 

38.7 

37.5 

54.3 

79.0 

69.2 

109.4 

54.9 

35.9 

32.7 

87.1 

24.9 

71.8 

KjXjJ 

11.5 

640.8 

118.5 

318.5 

IV 

Ireland  and  Iceland 

41.5 

35.0 

63.5 

84.0 

64.9 

74.4 

40.6 

37.7 

35.2 

49.6 

28.7 

62.8 

18.6 

6.4 

632.8 

779.8 

116.6 

259.1 

M952 

49.1 

23.3 

65.8 

79.7 

61.2 

76.4 

45.3 

29.1 

39.3 

40.6 

29.3 

64.7 

17.2 

8.9 

645.1 

709.4 

131  7 

161.4 

II 

47.7 

15.1 

63.3 

97.2 

60.8 

52.4 

40.2 

24.0 

26.2 

39.5 

27.1 

59.8 

13.8 

10.3 

612.4 

644.7 

122.0 

125.6 

III 

45.3' 

29.7* 

69.0 

69.2 

63.9 

64.3 

49.3 

25.1 

21.4 

33.2 

44.7 

56.5 

13.5 

669.6' 

649.9' 

137.7 

171.3 

IV 

38.6 

34.2 

78.6 

88.2 

58.8 

55.0 

52.6 

25.7 

14.6 

24.9 

36.1 

BZl 

14.5 

663.9 

643.4 

135.8 

171.2 

M953 

46.8 

19.7 

43.3 

17.1 

86.7 

78.1 

29.5 

21.2 

34.3 

41.1 

182.6 

283.6 

24.9 

20.0 

1  230.3 

1  169.9 

172.8 

292.9 

111-195 1 

II.  Western  European 

55.9 

43.9 

38.0 

27.0 

78.5 

91.4 

38.1 

24.6 

39.9 

37.1 

166.3 

301.8 

32.6 

20.5 

I  307.9 

1  364.5 

160.5 

377.5 

IV 

industrial  countries 

51.3 

56.4 

47.9 

19.5 

79.4 

77.7 

35.1 

23.0 

40.6 

20.4 

171.2 

287.6 

28.9 

22.8 

1  269.8 

1  229.1 

165.3 

331.2 

M952 

(France,  Netherlands, 

57.2 

52.7 

42.2 

18.9 

78.0 

55.6 

33.6 

15.2 

43.2 

22.2 

173.3 

276.1 

27.0 

19.9 

1  201.0 

1  134.2 

153.4 

282.6 

II 

Belgium-Luxembourg, 

Switzerland) 

66.8 

21.2 

42.6 

15.1 

69.3 

58.3 

27.3 

15.4 

32.8 

35.1 

206.3 

295.0 

21.0 

16.5 

1  165.8 

I  106.9 

162.4 

192.8 

III 

65.8' 

39.3* 

47.8 

30.6 

71.6 

74.6 

32.1 

18.4 

31.7 

27.3 

282.5 

320.0 

19.6 

18.8 

1  332.5' 

1  267.1' 

181.8 

257.9 

IV 

54.4 

37.3 

45.2 

31.9 

65.9 

52.3 

34.4 

19.1 

19.6 

9.5 

222.8 

284.5 

19.5 

18.6 

I  208.7 

1  169.6 

180.8 

227.5 

M953 

24.6 

II.O 

6.8 

10.0 

16.7 

24.6 

7.9 

16.2 

10.1 

9.7 

74.4 

99.6 

19.0 

23.6 

396.5 

447.8 

77.8 

160.2 

IIM951 

III.  Mediterranean  and 

22.6 

14.8 

7.3 

14.6 

17.1 

29.2 

9.1 

15.3 

9.5 

9.0 

95.1 

107.1 

21.5 

25.9 

464.1 

505.4 

82.2 

214.6 

IV 

Iberian  countries 

20.7 

ll.S 

7.5 

10.3 

26.6 

26.0 

8.8 

9.3 

7.1 

5.8 

111.8 

118.9 

25.3 

25.4 

495.3 

546.7 

89.9 

219.3 

1-1952 

(Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  For- 

28.1 

11.3 

7.1 

11.1 

15.9 

21.1 

m 

6.7 

7.6 

5.0 

116.6 

140.4 

24.3 

28.5 

453.5 

554.2 

91.2 

220.7 

II 

tugal,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey 

30.5 

19.9 

6.9 

11.0 

10.5 

20.5 

4.3 

8.7 

4.8 

5.4 

75.6 

155.1 

21.9 

31.2 

322.7 

576.2 

91.2 

115.9 

III 

nental  and  non<ontinental 

30.7- 

29.6’ 

9.4 

12.4 

18.9 

23.7 

7.4 

9.6 

5.0 

4.0 

106.8 

153.0 

17.9 

35.9 

409.8' 

614.5' 

107.2 

157.1 

IV 

European  countries  and 
territories) 

34.5 

37.7 

10.5 

10.9 

21.6 

20.8 

9.2 

7.4 

3.6 

106.9 

133.2 

17.7 

27.4 

439.3 

574.5 

100.3 

160.6 

M953 

17.6 

7.2 

25.0 

31.4 

52.8 

32.2 

24.1 

18.7 

27.3 

124.8 

134.7 

6.5 

5.5 

817.1 

651.0 

52.8 

III-195I 

IV.  Scandinavian 

20.4 

17.4 

46.8 

39.2 

38.5 

67.2 

49.7 

29.0 

29.4 

19.6 

113.2 

134.2 

7.3 

5.8 

883.3 

697.4 

^^1 

91.7 

IV 

countries 

;  22.6 

15.1 

39.2 

30.4 

30.3 

56.6 

39.1 

24.1 

22.7 

Bfl 

■Trn 

154.0 

6.4 

4.7 

754.3 

688.1 

55.2 

97.7 

I-I952 

(Denmark,  Sweden, 

23.1 

RSI 

33.3 

Rtil 

30.7 

60.6 

37.1 

27.3 

26.3 

14.9 

92.2 

157.2 

6.3 

4.6 

645.0 

679.0 

66.7 

II 

Norway,  Finland) 

22.3 

6.9 

32.5 

24.8 

30.5 

EX] 

41.4 

25.0 

18.3 

16.3 

125.7 

156.7 

6.2 

5.5 

664.5 

621.3 

46.3 

III 

26.4* 

42.0 

24.7 

42.5 

75.5 

49.7 

23.3 

17.5 

14.4 

147.7 

167.8 

5.5 

5.1 

723.9' 

685.3' 

60.9 

71.4 

IV 

22.5 

16.7 

34.4 

23.3 

23.8 

51.8 

31.6 

20.8 

11.9 

5.4 

91.7 

143.6 

5.2 

4.9 

595.2 

617.2 

59.7 

57.8 

1-1953 

40.4 

21.3 

33.6 

67.2 

56.9 

18.2 

15.2 

23.4 

22.2 

15.6 

30.3 

27.4 

19.9 

655.8 

505.9 

69.3 

136.1 

III-1951 

V.  Germany  and 

48.4 

58.2 

40.8 

75.5 

65.5 

21.7 

14.0 

25.2 

21.5 

15.9 

31.4 

32.6 

19.5 

715.7 

571.4 

57.4 

173.6 

IV 

Austria 

52.0 

50.9 

45.5 

37.7 

84.6 

49.8 

25.3 

19.4 

28.1 

12.4 

19.6 

34.6 

34.9 

25.3 

765.5 

537.5 

58.1 

174.3 

I-I952 

1  61.1 

36.9 

39.2 

24.3 

77.7 

43.4 

wm 

13.0 

31.4 

13.8 

20.5 

36.9 

37.3 

24.0 

734.7 

479.9 

52.4 

101.7 

II 

68.3 

25.1 

Klin 

29.8 

79.1 

57.1 

24.2 

11.7 

29.2 

24.4 

20.6 

39.0 

37.2 

24.2 

744.2 

531.8 

59.8 

Ti?in 

III 

69.7* 

59.2- 

45.4 

43.7 

89.1 

60.9 

16.8 

21.7 

16.8 

27.2 

39.5 

39.3 

34.1 

Kola 

694.5' 

75.2 

131.0 

IV 

54.7 

47.6 

35.2 

73.7 

39.6 

44.2 

17.0 

16.2 

6.7 

21.0 

36.1 

38.9 

25.2 

751.4 

562.2 

75.1 

1-1953 

5.7 

4.7 

10.5 

3.8 

29.1 

24.0 

1.6 

2.4 

17.2 

6.5 

16.2 

16.1 

15.3 

14.6 

147.2 

123.8 

8.9 

0.3 

III-1951 

VI.  Eastern  European 

:  4.7 

4.4 

8.1 

6.3 

21.7 

23.0 

2.1 

1.1 

18.4 

6.9 

19.1 

15.2 

18.3 

18.3 

157.5 

127.5 

7.7 

0.1 

IV 

countries 

,  3.8 

4.5 

1.1 

2.3 

25.6 

15.6 

2.4 

1.5 

14.2 

4.1 

12.5 

12.5 

16.4 

14.7 

132.6 

101.3 

3.9 

0.2 

I-I952 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 

4.0 

4.8 

2.7 

1.1 

13.6 

16.4 

2.9 

t  Cl 

6.0 

11.9 

19.8 

14.4 

123.8 

3.6 

— 

II 

Bulgaria) 

<  6.1 

3.7 

4.0 

2.2 

19.2 

15.1 

2.4 

3.1 

cn 

5.9 

16.6 

12.1 

13.1 

13.5 

125.8 

95.3 

4.5 

0.1 

III 

:  6.8 

4.3 

6.1 

3.2 

13.7 

10.6 

3.3 

4.0 

15.4 

3.0 

12.0 

15.8 

15.6 

135.1 

^^1 

3.6 

0.1 

IV 

'  5.8 

10.2 

5.6 

1.5 

8.8 

6.6 

1.5 

13.8 

4.0 

8.4 

12.4 

11.2 

12.4 

114.1 

101.7 

4.4 

0.1 

1-1953 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

4.1 

8.4 

3.0 

2.3 

9.1 

15.5 

0.2 

_ 

73.9 

38.9 

7.6 

_ 

III-1951 

VII.  Union  of  Soviet 

- 

1.7 

4.2 

— 

3.0 

13.8 

2.6 

3.4 

12.0 

21.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94.5 

63.6 

11.3 

— 

IV 

Socialist  Republics 

1  — 

0.2 

7.2 

7.0 

1.0 

9.8 

1.2 

1.0 

14.8 

24.1 

_ 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

113.9 

59.8 

4.8 

— 

I-I952 

1  — 

1.6 

0.8 

1.3 

7.0 

12.2 

2.6 

3.5 

25.9 

25.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

103.4 

64.6 

4.6 

— 

II 

1  — 

0.6 

1.3 

2.6 

8.8 

8.1 

4.3 

2.9 

14.0 

21.3 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

— 

75.3 

47.3 

4.3 

— 

III 

- 

— 

1.8 

1.6 

3.1 

14.4 

3.3 

2.9 

26.9 

48.5 

3.3 

— 

— 

— 

90.5 

83.4 

3.0 

— 

IV 

- 

— 

3.0 

0.2 

0.7 

4.5 

1.9 

1.0 

19.5 

30.1 

3.9 

— 

— 

— 

57.4 

45.7 

3.1 

— 

1-1953 

167.3 

84.9 

210.3 

165.9 

309.3 

345.9 

145.5 

113.6 

138.7 

207.9 

450.1 

631.7 

111.9 

95.8 

3  923.2 

3  785.3 

504.4 

925.7 

III-1951 

VIII.  Total  Europe 

190.7 

177.9 

199.0 

206.9 

303.5 

399.5 

178.2 

123.3 

167.1 

202.9 

434.5 

661.5 

132.3 

101.5 

4  263.8 

4  235.8 

487.7 

1  176.0 

IV 

(including  U.S.S.R.) 

191.9 

173.6 

211.9 

191.2 

312.4 

309.9 

152.5 

116.0 

162.7 

126.8 

453.9 

670.4 

130.6 

99.5 

4  164.2 

3  942.3 

493.8 

1  081.8 

1-1952 

1222  6 

141.3 

191.1 

161.4 

284.1 

285.7 

158.1 

96.8 

189.1 

127.9 

443.9 

685.9 

131.9 

100.4 

3  906.5 

3  724.1 

481.9 

833.1 

II 

I241.7 

92.5 

191.0 

182.7 

278.2 

269.5 

144.1 

90.8 

143.4 

147.9 

472.5 

717.8 

113.2 

101.2 

3  710.7 

3  623.5 

490.5 

589.0 

III 

|244.7' 

182.8' 

221.5 

185.4 

302.8 

324.0 

175.1 

99.1 

139.6 

147.2 

624.2 

751.8 

111.6 

120.3 

4  161.7' 

4  100.8 

1  569.4 

788.8 

IV 

210,5 

186.1 

224.9 

191.2 

253.3 

230.6 

178.9 

92.5 

102.6 

84.2 

490.8 

657.8 

107.0 

99.5 

3  830.0 

3  714.3 

1  559.2 

725.3 

1-1953 
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Table 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN 
ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  OF 

Million  of  current  dollars; 


Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

y 

Year 

and 

quarter 

United 

Kingdom 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Imp.  a 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

IX.  United  States 

1951-ni 

287.4 

96.2 

15.3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

142.1 

62.7 

78.1 

24.5 

90.6 

48.6 

51.6 

32.1 

145.8 

28.7 

17.2 

9.2 

and  dependencies 

IV 

341.7 

87.5 

22.0 

4.7 

2.4 

2.9 

141.7 

56.1 

61.5 

31.7 

119.7 

45.9 

52.3 

40.2 

101.4 

30.9 

11.7 

10.5 

1952-  I 

326.7 

97.8 

20.7 

2.9 

2.3 

3.2 

158.4 

44.1 

95.1 

28.4 

126.2 

45.1 

60.1 

34.3 

126.4 

31.0 

14.1 

7.7 

II 

237.4 

101.6 

12.2 

2.1 

3.2 

2.0 

140.3 

37.9 

80.2 

37.5 

94.0 

40.6 

52.6 

34.2 

159.2 

30.2 

12.5 

8.7 

III 

150.6 

96.4 

7.7 

1.4 

2.6 

2.9 

81.6 

35.9 

57.1 

37.1 

70.8 

50.9 

43.1 

42.6 

122.6 

32.9 

8.9 

7.0 

IV 

179.5 

108.2 

11.4 

2.4 

3.3 

1.7 

78.6 

40.0 

54.6 

34.1 

70.7 

50.7 

39.3 

51.8 

77.4 

45.5 

11.9 

11.2 

1953-  I 

201.0 

107.6 

11.6 

2.1 

3.7 

1.8 

106.5 

43.9 

68.9 

41.1 

60.2 

56.5 

37.2 

44.9 

95.0 

36.0 

10.2 

8.3 

X.  Canada  and 

1951-III 

227.1 

109.2 

6.0 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

18.8 

7.7 

12.6 

1.7 

20.9 

9.7 

9.0 

4.3 

25.4 

2.4 

1.3 

0.5 

Newfoundland 

IV 

219.2 

80.8 

9.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

18.8 

4.5 

7.8 

3.4 

30.9 

9.3 

12.4 

5.0 

13.9 

2.2 

2.2 

0.5 

1952-  I 

199.4 

70.3 

6.6 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

31.1 

3.6 

6.6 

1.7 

16.9 

7.8 

11.7 

4.2 

9.9 

1.9 

1.0 

0.6 

II 

269.8 

84.5 

7.6 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

17.6 

6.0 

6.9 

2.1 

19.5 

7.8 

11.1 

3.7 

16.0 

2.0 

1.4 

WM 

III 

244.0 

99.0 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

16.2 

4.0 

13.7 

3.0 

24.2 

8.4 

13.3 

4.9 

15.4 

2.5 

1.9 

IV 

181.3 

8.0 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

11.8 

5.5 

11.8 

2.7 

27.9 

7.2 

15.0 

6.0 

7.2 

2.8 

1.2 

IB 

1953-  I 

142.7 

95.2 

2.8 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

9.9 

4.1 

11.7 

2.7 

10.4 

6.3 

9.1 

4.7 

10.8 

2.9 

1.5 

0.5 

XI.  Latin  American 

1951-III 

350.9 

118.2 

3.9 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

86.3 

71.9 

49.2 

27.4 

27.5 

43.5 

20.7 

32.2 

49.3 

32.6 

7.5 

4.5 

republics 

IV 

179.0 

114.8 

KQ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

101.4 

75.2 

25.2 

27.6 

37.3 

45.4 

17.5 

35.5 

40.2 

40.1 

1.7 

7.9 

1952-  I 

146.9 

119.2 

3.8 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

48.5 

27.2 

22.0 

42.4 

45.1 

16.9 

32.2 

41.0 

26.9 

5.6 

5.4 

II 

145.5 

117.8 

4.6 

— 

0.2 

— 

72.7 

48.7 

37.6 

26.2 

25.9 

42.4 

18.5 

29.9 

29.3 

26.1 

2.7 

6.0 

III 

98.4 

94.9 

■D 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

69.5 

40.0 

23.4 

22.8 

30.5 

29.4 

15.0 

22.2 

31.8 

19.9 

3.6 

3.3 

IV 

103.8 

88.3 

1.7 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

66.6 

45.7 

29.6 

27.3 

40.4 

26.1 

18.9 

24.2 

34.4 

28.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1953-  I 

74.2 

1.8 

— 

0.5 

0.9 

62.4 

49.2 

27.8 

22.0 

44.3 

20.4 

18.0 

20.6 

38.0 

23.1 

2.0 

1.5 

XII.  Overseas  sterling 

1951-III 

913.4 

862.5 

5.4 

19 

0.1 

_ 

228.3e 

45.6 

69.1 

37.4 

51.1 

57.6 

7.5 

18.0 

79.8 

68.7 

1.7 

3.1 

area  (including 

IV 

852.3 

957.7 

19.5 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

44.0 

54.7 

45.5 

48.7 

64.2 

6.0 

20.6 

99.2 

62.1 

3.7 

2.3 

British  colonies) 

1952-  I 

938.1 

995.2 

14.4 

0.8 

_ 

— 

263.4« 

43.2 

58.3 

47.0 

63.3 

55.3 

8.4 

19.9 

104.4 

44.3 

3.4 

2.0 

II 

908.2 

746.9 

9.3 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

234.2c 

35.9 

69.8 

38.0 

59.2 

35.0 

7.8 

16.4 

103.1 

34.0 

4.8 

1.9 

III 

880.3 

658.2 

5.2 

0.7 

— 

cn 

189.6c 

23.6 

67.5 

41.0 

44.3 

24.4 

6.7 

15.9 

90.1 

37.5 

2.1 

1.5 

IV 

971.2 

737.1 

7.7 

0.9 

— 

kQ 

189.1c 

32.8 

57.3 

38.5 

57.5 

19.9 

5.1 

18.2 

90.3 

42.7 

3.1 

2.2 

1953-  I 

1  005.6 

754.7 

18.5 

0.8 

— 

— 

36.0 

57.8 

43.0 

65.2 

22.0 

8.1 

16.3 

35.1 

1.8 

1.9 

XIII.  Dependent 

1951-III 

92.1 

30.0 

2.5 

_ 

1.5 

_ 

240.3 

394.2 

15.2 

14.5 

57.1 

41.2 

7.9 

5.8 

13.1 

9.6 

19.4 

overseas  territories 

IV 

81.8 

31.6 

2.8 

0.3 

2.4 

_ 

281.8 

463.3 

13.9 

17.3 

62.0 

38.8 

7.3 

5.8 

11.3 

7.6 

17.9 

(excluding  British 

1952-  I 

98.5 

38.5 

1.6 

— 

1.4 

_ 

279.6 

473.9 

20.2 

17.5 

58.8 

44.4 

6.5 

5.8 

14.0 

6.8 

17.9 

16.4 

colonies) 

II 

92.4 

35.3 

2.9 

— 

2.3 

— 

283.2 

452.5 

18.2 

17.5 

64.4 

52.4 

7.1 

7.1 

14.2 

6.1 

14.4 

17.5 

III 

53.3 

39.2 

1.7 

— 

2.2 

— 

231.2 

368.0 

22.6 

62.9 

46.2 

6.9 

7.1 

17.5 

6.6 

16.4 

17.4 

IV 

64.1 

37.7 

1.8 

KlSJ 

2.9 

— 

286.2 

444.2 

13 

20.9 

54.7 

46.8 

5.1 

7.7 

19.1 

7.5 

21.0 

19.1 

1953-  I 

69.2 

37.6 

2.7 

0.2 

1.6 

— 

278.6 

391.5 

24.1 

25.1 

50.4 

41.2 

4.9 

6.1 

16.4 

9.0 

16.0 

13.5 

XIV.  Other  overseas 

1951-I1I 

207.4 

103.6 

3.8 

0.3 

0.2 

_ 

74.7 

44.1 

68.0 

41.6 

19.9 

27.8 

12.2 

19.5 

54.3 

28.8 

4.8 

0.7 

countries 

IV 

156.8 

94.7 

1.8 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

82.4 

44.4 

65.7 

41.1 

17.2 

26.4 

17.6 

22.0 

51.0 

36.2 

4.7 

0.6 

1952-  I 

153.7 

106.6 

2.3 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

46.9 

63.5 

52.6 

13.2 

25.4 

12.4 

16.6 

58.5 

47.6 

4.7 

1.0 

II 

145.8 

118.2 

1.4 

0.1 

0.1 

91.0 

43.8 

45.0 

49.5 

11.3 

26.7 

10.8 

14.8 

51.0 

33.8 

5.3 

0.6 

III 

■toU 

100.6 

ma 

0.1 

— 

— 

68.1 

46.5 

45.8 

48.9 

10.4 

22.1 

12.1 

18.3 

48.5 

25.4 

4.5 

4.0 

IV 

44.0 

113.7 

1.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

60.6 

42.4 

58.0 

41.1 

11.5 

21.8 

15.6 

19.8 

62.7 

26.5 

4.2 

1.3 

1953-  I 

64.3 

98.5 

2.1 

0.2 

0.1 

m 

66.3 

44.7 

59.3 

37.1 

11.0 

23.2 

12.7 

20.8 

52.1 

29.1 

3.3 

m 

XV.  Total  overseas 

1951-III 

2  078.3 

1  319.7 

36.9 

2.8 

3.8 

1.7 

790.5 

626.2 

M 

367.7 

42.7 

37.4 

countries 

IV 

1  830.8 

1  367.1 

55.9 

6.9 

687.5 

230.0 

113.1 

jm 

179.1 

41.9 

41.8 

1952-  I 

1  863.3 

1  427.6 

49.4 

4.2 

R 

660.2 

223.1 

116.0 

H 

354.2 

158.5 

46.7 

33.1 

II 

1  799.1 

1  204.3 

38.0 

3.2 

624.8 

257.7 

274.3 

204.9 

liBHEI 

106.1 

372.8 

132.2 

41.1 

35.1 

III 

1  527.1 

1  088.3 

24.3 

2.4 

R 

518.0 

223.5 

175.4 

243.1 

181.4 

97.1 

IRQ 

325.9 

124.8 

37.4 

33.7 

IV 

1  543.9 

1  188.0 

31.7 

4.0 

6.7 

2.1 

692.9 

610.6 

2303 

164.6 

262.7 

172.5 

99.0 

127.7 

291.1 

153.9 

43.7 

36.2 

1953-  I 

1  616.8 

1  167.8 

39.5 

3.6 

6.0 

3.2 

763.9 

569.4 

IQ 

171.0 

241.5 

90.0 

113.4 

330.3 

135.2 

34.8 

26.6 

XVI.  Total  World 

1951-III 

2  964.6 

1  826.3 

120.4 

54.5 

11.5 

11.2 

1  148.4 

997.7 

BBH 

IRH 

Rli 

418.6 

85.7 

64.8 

IV 

1  902.8 

151.5 

79.3 

18.1 

16.1 

1  251.0 

1  108.6 

564.0 

556.4 

666.8 

692.5 

335.9 

526.5 

443.2 

92.5 

77.7 

1952-  I 

2  746.3 

2  001.3 

143.4 

63.2 

12.7 

9.3 

1  363.6 

1  043.0 

607.8 

556.5 

645.5 

686.6 

321.1 

261.3 

582.3 

370.9 

84.9 

55.6 

II 

2  529.4 

1  747.9 

120.6 

62.7 

15.8 

5.7 

1  189.1 

IVTfQ 

563.8 

516.6 

600.7 

614.0 

306.6 

256.2 

603.6 

330.6 

92.1 

57.3 

III 

2  194.1 

1  596.5 

94.1 

72.3 

11.9 

11.1 

961.0 

904.5 

519.8 

KiiigI 

574.3 

541.5 

282.1 

265.3 

548.1 

306.5 

81.1 

58.3 

IV 

2  213.7 

1  749.7 

116.8 

79.1 

15.6 

13.4 

1  058.2 

511.8 

639.5 

592.3 

295.2 

317.4 

576.7 

362.6 

88.3 

65.3 

1953-  I 

2  278.8 

1  739.2 

124.7 

13.1 

8.6 

|l  110.5 

993.2 

504.1 

595.5 

547.9 

272.2 

286.0 

612.6 

336.4 

74.0 

a  General  imports.  b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations.  c  Imports  f.o.b.  d  Exports  excluding  special  categories. 
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Win  (continued) 

COUMTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

origin  and  destination 

c.i.f.;  exports  f.o.b. 


Greece, 

Spain 

and 

Turkey 

Den¬ 

mark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Total 

of  eighteen 
countries 

United 

States 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

1 

imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp.6 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp.c 

Exp.<f 

y 

46.7 

28.6 

20.6 

4.4 

41.3 

18.8 

27.1 

8.7 

9.5 

13.7 

159.0 

67.8 

39.7 

7.2 

1  173.5 

454.2 

/ 

III-1951 

IX.  United  States 

55.7 

35.1 

6.0 

44.1 

18.7 

10.1 

18.1 

12.0 

188.8 

58.6 

30.1 

7.7 

1  256.1 

458.6 

/ 

IV 

and  dependencies 

50.0 

SO 

32.1 

6.1 

55.5 

19.7 

29.5 

11.8 

18.1 

9.3 

222.0 

56.5 

48.1 

7.3 

1  385.3 

432.2 

/ 

M952 

52.1 

27.9 

21.5 

6.1 

38.8 

21.0 

27.9 

10.8 

21.4 

8.0 

126.2 

54.0 

32.2 

5.7 

1  111.7 

428.3 

/ 

II 

45.6 

22.5 

14.3 

7.3 

34.8 

20.9 

17.4 

11.4 

11.9 

8.2 

106.4 

61.3 

21.6 

7.2 

797.0 

445.9 

/ 

III 

6IJ* 

44.3* 

11.8 

35.6 

25.7 

22.7 

lO.O 

9.6 

12.2 

141.7 

78.4 

17.3 

5.7 

826.6' 

532.3* 

/ 

IV 

;  60.9 

32.1 

11.4 

9.2 

36.0 

23.4 

23.9 

15.1 

7.6 

10.5 

113.8 

69.5 

21.6 

11.2 

869.5 

513.2 

/ 

M953 

1.6 

1.8 

0.1 

0.4 

2.2 

1.7 

8.0 

1.4 

1.2 

_ 

13.6 

8.2 

19 

0.2 

348.3 

149.3 

552.6 

592.6 

IIM951 

X.  Canada  and 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

6.7 

4.1 

11.6 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

26.1 

5.0 

■jKJ 

0.3 

362.4 

119.1 

602.6 

589.1 

IV 

Newfoundland 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

4.7 

2.1 

7.8 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

WTllB 

4.9 

0.5 

m 

308.5 

98.9 

560.9 

605.5 

1-1952 

1.6 

0.8 

3.3 

0.5 

3.2 

1.9 

10.8 

1.0 

1.7 

— 

15.5 

4.3 

1.2 

0.3 

387.4 

115.5 

590.5 

733.4 

II 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

3.9 

1.9 

9.7 

1.3 

1.2 

— 

52.7 

6.6 

3.7 

0.3 

409.3 

133.7 

575.1 

655.2 

III 

1.7* 

1.5’ 

0.1 

0.5 

3.5 

2.1 

10.2 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

46.4 

6.7 

1.5 

1.5 

327.8* 

141.2* 

641.0 

715.9 

IV 

2.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

2.0 

7.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

10.8 

5.6 

0.9 

0.8 

222.3 

127.1 

580.3 

714.1 

I-I953 

lU 

9.1 

6.4 

9.5 

37.7 

48.2 

8.6 

14.1 

21.8 

18.7 

100.5 

108.1 

4.3 

6.7 

792.2 

545.1 

725.2 

939.3 

IIM951 

XI.  Latin  American 

19.7 

9.0 

8.5 

11.6 

30.8 

62.7 

6.8 

19.8 

15.0 

29.0 

76.2 

■toll 

8.9 

7.6 

569.2 

586.8 

786.3 

924.4 

IV 

republics 

12.9 

5.3 

11.7 

9.4 

43.8 

49.1 

10.0 

15.8 

11.4 

20.9 

86.3 

10.3 

9.1 

589.7 

495.6 

906.0 

940.2 

1-1952 

23.5 

5.7 

9.1 

9.5 

40.2 

31.5 

7.9 

10.0 

14.1 

16.2 

85.4 

109.1 

6.0 

8.1 

523.2 

487.2 

810.0 

883.7 

II 

15.3 

7.9 

6.9 

7.6 

33.2 

16.9 

8.2 

7.1 

9.2 

10.3 

67.5 

■MM 

5.7 

420.5 

389.9 

847.3 

751.0 

III 

17J* 

8.9* 

8.5 

13.2 

31.4 

20.1 

8.4 

13.2 

11.6. 

3.8 

75.8 

112.8 

m 

3.6 

456.2' 

418.2* 

892.7 

770.9 

IV 

23.3 

7.7 

10.5 

10.6 

34.9 

19.2 

14.4 

5.1 

8.7 

2.8 

61.6 

79.0 

m 

3.1 

489.6 

339.4 

946.6 

689.8 

I-I953 

15.3 

3.8 

3.1 

6.1 

33.1 

33.9 

9.2 

13.9 

9.9 

12.9 

127.4 

87.4 

2.1 

4.4 

1  556.5 

1  256.0 

416.0 

316.4 

IIM951 

XII.  Overseas  sterling 

16J 

3.4 

0.5 

4.8 

27.7 

41.9 

6.2 

19.0 

7.9 

13.8 

94.6 

77.9 

0.8 

3.2 

1  433.0 

1  361.6 

303.1 

409.3 

IV 

area  (including 

17.3 

4.6 

1.1 

4.2 

28.8 

39.0 

8.4 

16.8 

7.1 

8.4 

125.9 

73.3 

0.8 

3.1 

1  643.1 

1  357.1 

414.0 

419.3 

1-1952 

British  colonies) 

20.9 

2.1 

1.3 

3.9 

30.3 

19.8 

5.5 

9.0 

4.3 

3.5 

102.3 

60.5 

0.6 

2.0 

1  561.6 

1  009.8 

374.3 

295.2 

II 

19.0 

8.6 

1.9 

4.8 

26.7 

15.9 

5.0 

7.1 

4.8 

3.2 

100.0 

57.9 

1.0 

1.8 

1  444.2 

902.4 

287.3 

184.2 

III 

12.2* 

7.8* 

1.1 

5.7 

22.5 

17.8 

7.5 

6.5 

3.1 

2.4 

118.6 

68.6 

0.8 

3.6 

1  547.1* 

1  004.8* 

312.9 

224.3 

IV 

i 

2.4 

1.7 

5.8 

26.6 

15.5 

6.5 

6.9 

2.6 

2.6 

120.8 

58.9 

0.5 

2.0 

1  683.5 

1  003.9 

303.4 

229.0 

1-1953 

ai 

22.4 

2.4 

4.1 

18.3 

4.2 

5.7 

m 

4.5 

1.7 

23.7 

12.9 

0.2 

1.1 

517.8 

562.1 

67.5 

85.1 

III-1951 

XIII.  Dependent 

19.0 

19.0 

2.2 

3.2 

17.3 

4.8 

5.4 

1.1 

4.6 

1.7 

25.5 

12.4 

■a 

555.5 

627.5 

93.5 

71.7 

IV 

overseas  territories 

.  21.6 

19.2 

3.2 

4.1 

PJIfl 

5.4 

5.5 

1.2 

3.0 

0.8 

46.9 

13.8 

ill 

m 

599.2 

648.8 

119.4 

93.1 

1-1952 

(excluding  British 

23.3 

19.2 

2.6 

5.0 

17.5 

5.3 

6.6 

1.0 

5.0 

0.7 

37.0 

14.0 

0.8 

0.7 

591.9 

634.3 

100.9 

97.5 

II 

colonies) 

:  19.1 

11.9 

3.8 

3.8 

Riw 

4.5 

7.5 

0.7 

0.7 

29.2 

16.4 

■a 

13 

493.6 

545.7 

72.4 

69.7 

III 

19.3' 

M.O" 

1.5 

2.9 

17.6 

3.8 

7.5 

1.1 

3.3 

36.5 

16.7 

m 

13 

■KjTil 

624.4* 

110.5 

73.6 

IV 

,  13.1 

10.3 

2.2 

3.2 

17.3 

3.3 

5.1 

1.6 

1.5 

0.5 

42.5 

12.4 

m 

0.8 

545.9 

556.3 

95.5 

73.7 

1-1953 

15.3 

10.8 

5.2 

2.9 

15.9 

13.5 

9.0 

5.4 

3.1 

7.5 

72.0 

45.2 

1.2 

4.4 

567.0 

356.1 

263.5 

387.3 

III-1951 

XIV.  Other  overseas 

1  18.5 

18.3 

0.8 

4.7 

7.7 

13.1 

4.9 

8.9 

2.6 

9.0 

64.6 

43.2 

1.2 

5.0 

497.6 

368.0 

233.3 

420.7 

IV 

countries 

14.8 

15.2 

3.9 

4.6 

11.8 

14.9 

3.5 

5.9 

2.9 

4.9 

64.5 

41.6 

1.6 

5.4 

512.4 

389.7 

293.7 

419.4 

1-1952 

17.6 

14.9 

1.5 

4.5 

12.3 

13.5 

6.0 

6.8 

3.5 

3.4 

39.6 

49.1 

1.9 

3.7 

444.1 

383.5 

278.7 

442.5 

II 

23.7 

9.8 

1.4 

3.9 

7.4 

10.6 

4.9 

5.6 

2.2 

4.8 

50.5 

55.8 

0.6 

4.0 

381.3 

360.4 

263.5 

343.4 

III 

!  28.2* 

15.5’ 

1.2 

3.8 

9.9 

4.7 

7.8 

1.9 

9.0 

53.7 

61.1 

1.1 

4.0 

355.5* 

378.0* 

256.3 

398.0 

IV 

30.5 

11.0 

5: 

2.9 

9.8 

14.6 

5.0 

6.5 

2.9 

3.6 

64.4 

61.5 

1.0 

3.8 

390.7 

358.9 

269.3 

393.8 

1-1953 

119.2 

76.5 

37.8 

27.4 

148.5 

120.3 

67.6 

44.5 

50.0 

54.5 

496.2 

329.6 

47.9 

4  955.3 

3  322.8 

2  024.8 

2  320.7 

III-I951 

XV.  Total  overseas 

I  130J 

86.1 

47.4 

31.9 

134.3 

145.3 

65.8 

59.7 

48.8 

65.5 

475.8 

297.4 

41.7 

24.4 

4  673.8 

3  521.6 

2  018.8 

2  415.2 

IV 

countries 

117.7 

71.9 

52.6 

28.6 

164.7 

130.2 

64.7 

51.9 

42.8 

44.3 

574.7 

276.4 

61.7 

26.2 

5  038.2 

3  422.3 

2  477.5 

1-1952 

I  139.0 

70.6 

39.3 

29.5 

142.3 

93.0 

64.7 

38.6 

50.0 

31.8 

B’-lIKil 

42.7 

4  619.9 

3  058.6 

2  154.4 

2  452.3 

II 

[  123.6 

61.3 

28.7 

28.0 

126.7 

70.7 

52.7 

33.2 

34.3 

27.2 

299.7 

33.7 

19.6 

3  945.9 

2  778.0 

2  045.6 

2  003.5 

III 

1  139.8> 

92.0* 

24.2 

36.5 

117.6 

79.4 

61.0 

39.4 

29.6 

28.4 

472.7 

344.3 

26.3 

19.3 

4  073.2* 

3  098.9* 

2  213.4 

2  182.7 

IV 

n40.2 

64.3 

31.8 

32.1 

125.7 

78.0 

62.0 

35.9 

23.8 

20.1 

413.9 

286.9 

31.7 

21.7 

2  898.8 

2  194.7 

1-1953 

1  286.5 

161.4 

Bfl 

188.7 

262.4 

946.3 

961.3 

159.8 

119.8 

8  878.5 

7  108.1 

2  529.2 

3  246.4 

1II-1951 

XVI.  Total  World 

220.9  264.0 

246.4 

238.8 

437.8 

183.0 

215.9 

268.4 

958.9 

174.0 

125.9 

8  937.6 

7  757.4 

2  506.5 

3  591.2 

IV 

XS.6  245.5 

264.5 

219.8 

477.1 

440.1 

217.2 

167.9 

205.5 

171.1 

946.8 

192.3 

125.7 

9  202.4 

7  364.6 

2  787.8 

3  559.3 

1-1952 

J^l.O  211.9 

426.4 

378.7 

222.8 

135.4 

239.1 

159.7 

849.8 

976.9 

174.6 

120.9 

8  526.4 

6  782.7 

2  636.3 

3  285.4 

II 

365.3 

153.8 

219.7 

BE  3 

340.2 

196.8 

124.0 

177.7 

175.1 

878.8 

1  017.5 

146.9 

120.8 

7  656.6 

6  410.5 

2  536.1 

2  592.5 

III 

3M.5>  274.8’ 

245.7 

221.9 

420.4 

403.4 

236.1 

138.5 

169.2 

175.6 

1  096.1 

137.9 

139.6 

8  234.9* 

7  199.7 

2  782.8 

2  971.5 

IV 

350.7  250.4 

1 256.7 

223.3 

379.0 

308.6 

240.9 

128.4 

126.4 

104.3 

1  904.7 

944.7 

138.7 

121.2 

8  031.5 

6  613.1 

2  753.9 

2  825.7 

I-I953 

‘  The  figure  includes  substantial  quantities  of  non-monetary  gold;  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 


Table  XIX.  -  TRADE  OF  EIGHTEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES «  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 


a  The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Iceland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  western  Germany  and  Austria. 
General  imports.  c  Imports  f.o.b.  d  The  figure  includes  substantial  quantities  of  non-monetary  gold  ;  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”.  f  Included  with  China.  /  Exports  excluding  special  categories. 


II 
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NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 


1.  General 

The  notes  below  are  concerned  only  with  corrections  and  additions  to  the  statistical  series  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  United  Nations,  Geneva,  1953,  and  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  1. 


2.  Index  Numbers  of  Industrial  Production  (Tables  I,  III  to  V) 

West  Berlin :  Revision  by  the  Deutsches  Institut  fiir  Wirtschaftsforschung,  Berlin. 

Greece :  Revised  monthly  index  numbers  for  1952  consistent  with  the  definitive  annual  index  have  been  received  from  the 
Federation  of  Greek  Industries. 

Portugal :  The  index  numbers  for  1952  have  been  revised  to  take  account  of  the  textile  production  figures  now  available  in 
Boletim  Mensal. 

Saar:  Official  index  numbers  of  total  production,  based  upon  1950,  are  now  published  in  Kurzbericht,  series  Nr.  IV,  Statis- 
tisches  Amt  des  Saarlandes,  Saarbriicken.  The  link  1948-1950,  which  is  also  provided,  has  been  used  to  rebase  the 
series. 

Spain:  The  official  series  of  index  numbers,  based  originally  on  1929-1931,  are  now  being  used. 


3.  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  (Table  II) 

Employment  in  Industry  (Table  II) 

Belgium :  The  publication  in  Agence  economique  et  financiere,  Brussels,  21  June,  of  the  numbers  employed  in  June  1952 
according  to  the  social  security  records  has  been  used  to  revise  index  numbers  up  to  that  date  and  to  adjust  more 
recent  indices.  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”,  Vol.  3,  No.  2. 

4.  Activity  in  Engineering  and  Textile  Industries  (Chart  I) 

United  Kingdom  :  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette.  The  periodic  inquiry  on  short  time  and  overtime  in  manufacturing  industries 
has  been  used.  Estimated  number  of  operatives  covered  by  returns  has  been  multiplied  by  45  hours,  and  the  resulting 
number  of  man-hours  has  been  adjusted  for  hours  lost  owing  to  short  time,  and  for  hours  of  overtime. 

France  :  Quarterly  inquiry  on  employment  and  activity  published  in  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  statistique.  Index  of  man-hours 
worked  in  a  normal  working  week  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Belgium :  Bulletin  de  statistique.  Man-hours  worked  in  engineering  industries  (fabrications  metalliques)  in  a  25-day  month. 
Man-hours  worked  in  selected  textile  industries,  after  adjustment  for  the  number  of  working  days. 

Sweden :  Industriell  Mdnadsstatistik :  Man-hours  worked  in  engineering  industry  in  one  week  of  each  month.  Sociala 
Meddelanden :  Index  of  employment  in  the  textile  industry.  The  index  numbers  for  the  following  industries  have 
been  combined  :  wool,  cotton,  jute,  hosiery,  other  textiles. 

Western  Germany :  Die  Industrie  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland  (I.  Teil).  Engineering  industry  :  nr.  310  to  389  of  the  German 
nomenclature;  Textile  industry  nr.  630.  Man-hours  worked  in  each  month.  A  three-months  moving  average  has  been 
used  to  adjust  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  working  days  in  each  month. 


5.  Finished  Steel— Production,  Trade  and  Apparent  Consumption  (Table  VIII) 
Trade  figures  for  Austria,  France  and  Italy  have  now  been  completed  so  as  to  include  tubes,  wire,  etc. 


6.  Building  Activity  (Table  IX) 


Belgium :  Dwellings  completed  :  1952  figure  taken  from  Agence  economique  et  financiere,  Brussels. 
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7.  International  Trade  and  Payments  (Tables  XIII,  XVI,  XVIII  and  XIX) 

Balance  of  Payments  of  Europe  and  Other  Areas  with  the  United  States  (Table  XIII) 

Shipments  under  the  military  aid  programme  have  been  eliminated  from  the  table  (see  footnote  d).  The  amounts  of  such 
aid  are  given  in  the  original  source  as  follows  (millions  of  dollars)  : 


1952—  First  quarter  . 
Fourth  quarter 

1953—  First  quarter  . 


Europe 

Latin 

American 

republics 

All  other 
countries 

Total 

358 

32 

51 

441 

814 

3 

132 

949 

990 

6 

218 

1  214 

Import  and  Export  Unit  Values  for  Major  Commodity  Groups  (Table  XVI) 

New  and  revised  series  : 

Western  Germany :  The  new  series  for  exports  of  textile  goods  and  finished  engineering  products  are  derived  from  current 
value  and  volume  indices  given  in  Der  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  Teil  1. 

Italy :  The  series  for  exports  of  textile  goods  and  finished  engineering  products  are  no  longer  available. 

Sweden :  The  series  for  exports  of  all  manufactures  exclude  exports  of  wood  products. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Eighteen  European  Countries  and  the  United  States  (Tables  XVIII  and  XIX) 

Austria :  The  trade  of  Austria  is  given  by  country  of  purchase  and  sale  (“  Handelsland  ”).  Since  January  1953,  a  second  series 
of  trade  by  country  of  production  and  consumption  is  being  published.  However,  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  figures 
comparable  with  those  for  previous  quarters  given  in  the  tables,  and  until  such  time  as  retroactive  adjustments  can  be 
made,  trade  by  country  of  purchase  and  sale  is  being  used. 

France:  Non-monetary  gold  (item  No.  16-24  in  the  French  nomenclature)  is  included  in  the  French  trade  statistics  and  in 
Tables  XVIII  and  XIX.  Imports  of  such  gold  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  exports  of  the  same  commodity 
to  Switzerland  have,  however,  in  certain  quarters  shown  in  the  tables,  assumed  proportions  which  seriously  distort 
the  figures.  French  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  to  Switzerland,  for  instance,  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Group  II  given  in  Table  XVIII.  The  figures  for  gold  shipments  in  periods  shown  are 
as  follows  (in  millions  of  current  dollars)  : 

1951  1952  1953 


Ill 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

Non-monetary  gold : 

Total  imports  of  France 

32.0 

51.0 

61.5 

57.6 

48.6 

55.6 

49.2 

of  which  from  the  Union 

of  South  Africa  .  . 

18.4 

28.8 

30.3 

36.4 

19.6 

29.1 

19.1 

Total  exports  of  France 

30.1 

62.5 

56.4 

55.4 

54.5 

52.8 

57.0 

of  which  to  Switzerland  . 

19.9 

44.7 

33.1 

39.4 

42.2 

46.9 

48.1 

Italy :  Beginning  January  1952,  the  customs  area  of  Italy  includes  the  British-American  zone  of  Trieste. 

The  figures  for  Greece  and  Spain  (in  the  Group  “  Greece,  Spain  and  Turkey  ”  in  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX)  and  for  Norway 
are  estimates  based  on  incomplete  figures  already  published  for  the  first  quarter  1953. 

For  a  complete  definition  of  the  country  groups,  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  United  Nations,  Geneva, 
1953,  Appendix  B  (pages  366-367). 
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CORRIGENDA 
to  the 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War  (E/ECE/157) 
Geneva,  1953 
Table  LV 

Page  300  Western  Germany — ^Total  World,  1938,  group  10  :  for  2.8,  read  — 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  :  for  4  408.9,  read  4  406.1. 

Italy— Total  western  Europe,  1938,  group  5  :  for  5.2,  read  9.2. 

group  6  ;  for  14.9,  read  10.9. 

Germany  :  delete  figures  for  1938,  and  substitute  the  following : 


Group 

1  .  99.8 

2  .  60.9 

3  .  3.6 

4  .  2.6 

5  .  3.8 

6  .  0.8 

7  .  4.1 

8  .  18.4 

9  .  3.1 

10 .  9.6 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  ...  .  206.7 


Page  303  Italy — Austria  :  delete  figures  for  1938,  and  substitute  the  following : 


Group 

1  .  19.3 

2  .  7.8 

3  .  0.6 

4  .  0.4 

5  .  0.2 

6  . 

7  .  1.5 

8  .  7.4 

9  .  0.4 

10  . 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  ...  .  37.6 


Page  304  Japan — Total  World,  1938,  group  5  :  for  0.2,  read  2.0. 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  :  for  2  853. 1,  read  2  854.9. 

Page  308  Western  Germany — Total  Overseas,  1938,  group  10  :  for  2.0,  read  0.8. 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  :  for  1  158.5,  read  1  155.7. 

Italy — Other  dollar  area  :  delete  figures  for  1938,  and  substitute  the  following 


Group 

1  .  1.7 

2  .  0.8 

3  .  0.1 

4  .  0.3 

5  . 

6  . 

7  .  0.6 

8  .  8.6 

9  .  4.3 

10  .  - 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  ...  .  16.4 


Page  312  Japan — Total  Overseas,  1938,  group  5  :  for  0.2,  read  2.0. 

Total,  groups  1  to  10  :  for  2  615.7,  read  2  617.5. 
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WORLD  ECONOMIC  REPORT,  1951-52 


The  World  Economic  Report,  1951-52  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  comprehensive  reviews  of 
world  economic  conditions  published  by  the  United  Nations.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present 
Report  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  other 
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